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GENTLEMEN, PAST AND PRESENT. 


In some of the most ancient of our 
chronicles, the authors make sorrow- 
ing record of the fact that when the 
Romans were well established in 
britain, the sons of the native chiefs 
carried anguish to the hearts of their 
fathers, by adopting the habits, man- 
ners, morals, vices, and language of 
the conquerors. Simplicity and virtue 
suffered accordingly: young fellows 
who had known no liquid more 
potent than spring water, took to 
drinking Falernian; they made love 
in a loose way, and in still looser 
Latin, and they were the original 
“fine gentlemen” of these islands, 
deriving all the worst qualities of that 
brotherhood from willing teachers 
from beyond the Alps. The British 
paterfamilias, however, had no reason- 
able grounds of complaint, for he 
never admitted his son to companion- 
ship with him till the lad was six- 
teen or eighteen years old, and then 
only to bear arms in the field. It 
was just at that age that the young 
Britons found Roman temptation so 
seductive that they flung off their 
braccee, donned the graceful tunic, 
cut and curled their hair, and looked 
almost like genuine Italian dandies ! 

All powerful fashion as fully assert- 
ed its potentiality after the arrival 
of the Saxons. The young gentle- 


men took kindly to hard drinking, 
and that curious custom of tattooing 
which so astonished and disgusted 
the Normans, who, in the latter re- 
speck worked a speedy reformation. 


1at the Saxon lord or heir of land 
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despised trade, and that his inferiors, 
who did not possess land either in 
hope or in hand, suffered by an affec- 
tation of similar contempt, is mani- 
fest by the law of Athelstan, which 
ennobled trade by enacting that he who 
had made three voyages for commer- 
cial purposes should ipso facto take 
rank as a gentleman. But then your 
fine people laughed at these mercan- 
tile thanes. A shopkeeper, dubbed a 
knight, is hardly an object of severer 
satire, particularly on the part of 
those good-natured people who are 
not likely to be invited within the 
pale of chivalry. 

What Athelstan was unable to 
effect, the Normans did not pretend 
to accomplish. The latter brought 
in few new fashions, for the Saxons 
had learnt to import them. But the 
companions of the Conquestor, as 
William styled himself, introduced a 
few new vices, followed by extraor- 
dinary fashions in dress, to imitate 
which, to shuffle in long peaked shoes, 
to wear sleeves which covered the 
fingers, and to swear as boldly and 
blasphemously as the king, for the 
time being, was to do, and to be, the 
right thing! The Norman era was 
the true era of the “ Goddems.” . The 
practice which procured for our an- 
cestors so unpleasant a title was said 
to be purely English; but profane 
swearing was a Norman luxury, and 
a gentleman of that period aired his 
maledictions, if it were only to show 
that he was in the new and true 
fashion, and must be respected accord- 
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ingly. The “Goddems” had a long, 
but intermittent life. They came in 
with William the First, oan died out 
with William the Fourth, since whose 
period oaths have ceased to be part 
of the indispensable outfit of a gen- 
tleman. 

Throughout the Plantagenet era, 
perhaps the most remarkable circum- 
stance was the readiness with which 
noblemen, who affected to be bound 
by the laws of chivalry, violated them 
whenever they were called upon to 
do so for a “consideration.” The 
seventh Lord of Berkeley lent his 
castle for the killing of King Edward. 
The. knightly Brackenbury quietly 
withdrew from his post in the tower, 
and fished in the moat of his pretty 
house (it is still pretty) at Ightham, 
while a very good gentleman, accord- 
ing to the old method of estimation, di- 
rected the murder of the young princes. 
The uncle, who profited by this mur- 
der, if murder there were, was not at 
all given to debauched manners; but 
he had an illegitimate son, John of 
Gloucester, who was famous, in his 
day, for his gentlemanly qualifications, 
that is to say, for his strength of 
limb, his grace of action, and the 
alacrity with which he enjoyed life, 
and left his honoured father to settle 
the bill ! 

It was inthe York and Lancasterian 
periods that the “ Bully boys” arose— 
those riotous and saucy revellers who 
were so styled, at least, by the poets 
who subsequently sang of them and 
their objectionable doings. The.jus- 
tification of these enemies of the sons 
of sleep was in the example set them 
by the young prince, who kept Cheap- 
side and the vicinity in nightly terror 
by the licentious conduct of himself 
and companions. But who is the 
young prince who is charged with 
such unprincely carriage? The po- 
pular idea has seized upon that Harry 
of Monmouth whom we familiarly 
call “Madcap Harry.” But doubts 
cluster thickly around this legend ; 
and there is some reason to believe 
that it was Prince Harry’s brother, 
Thomas, who used to swagger it o’ 
nights through the city, and who, on 
falling into the hands of the watch, 
was wont to obtain his freedom by 

assing himself off as his brother, the 
lens of Wales !—just as Mr. Sheri- 
dan, on being picked up drunk, from 
a London gutter, solemnly assured the 
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night-constable that his name was 
Wilberforce ! 

Despite the troubles, anxieties, and 
uncertainties of the Tudor era, there 
was no lack of cakes and ale; and 
ginger was hot in the mouths of the 
roysterers. They who belonged to 
the brotherhood of swells, and who 
had been to France, exhibited their 
nobility, and set the loungers about 
Paul’s aghast by wearing rings in 
their ears—the new fashion at the 
Louvre. At that same period the 
head of the house of Berkeley, the 
Marquess William, was a gentleman of 
such distinction that he was unlike 
anything in the world except a 
Berkeley. His brothers lived with 
him at Berkeley Castle, as his ser- 
vants, “till he havocked his property,” 
says Fosbrooke ; but indeed some di- 
vines and scholars were not behind 
the havocking lords of land. In 
Henry the Eighth’s days All Souls, 
Oxford, was as full of “swash- 
bucklers” as any gaming ordinary 
within sound of Bow Bells; and all 
England proper cried scandal on 
“their compotations, ingurgitations, 
surfeitings, drunkennesses, and enor- 
mous and excessive commessations.”’ 
The members flaunted abroad in the 
utmost exaggeration of the fashion, 
and, in hall, lived according to the 
hard words just quoted. No wonder 
that parents then exclaimed that 
they would rather send their sons to 
the cart than to college ! 

In Queen Mary’s reign the unsteady 
times sorely disturbed manners. To 
restore the latter, an anonymous 
author published a once famous book, 
“The Institution of a Gentleman.” 
Such corruption of manners, he tells 
his readers, had taken place, “that 
almost the name of gentleman is 
quenched, and handicraftsmen have 
obtained the title of honour.” He 
sorrowingly remarks that merchants 
require to be treated with “your 
worship ;” and a base mechanic, who 
would once have been content with a 
“good man!” then demanded to be 
addressed as “ Master !” 

Contrary to the old rhyming “saw,” 
the author looks on Adam as the first 
gentleman, inasmuch that in propor- 
tion to the grace he received was he 
endowed with nobility and gentility. 
Adam’s measure of grace was, at all 
events, abused ; and so little was there 
of nobility in him, that when taxed 
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touching the one great fault, the con- 
sequences of which we all feel, the 
shabby father of mankind threw the 
whole of the blame upon Eve! 

The very fast gentleman of Queen 
Mary's days bore a title which is fa- 
miliar to us through the poets of the 
Tudor period. The author cuts him 
short of a syllable, and writes such 
fast fellow down as a “royster.” He 
a‘lvocates intense severity of discip- 
line to be applied to boys. Anything 
short of that will, he is quite sure, 
‘convert them, as they grow up, into 
roysters ; and a “oyster,” he adds, 
“cannot do the office of a gentleman, 
so long, I mean, as a roysterian he 
doth continue.” There was another 
term, now familiar to us, which was 
also coined in Mary’s reign, and which 
was applicable to the foolish persons 
who aped the follies of their foolish 
betters. “These gentlemen,” he says, 
“are now called wpstarts—a term 
lately invented by such as pondered 
not the grounds of honest means of 
rising or coming to promotion.” It is 
singular that the prevalence of gen- 
tlemen lacking gentlemanlike man- 
ners is ascribed by the author to 
“the putting down of abbeys, which 
time is within my remembrance.” 
Not less singular is his hypothesis to 
account for the failure of the Cru- 
sades—namely, that there was a want 
of gentlemanlike principle in the 
knightly warriors. At this period, 
as now, “arms” seemed to be the 
favourite vocation of gentlemen 
whose heads were not likely to help 
them to distinction. They bore them- 
selves in the field like brave men ; 
but at the butts or out sporting they 
were not distinguished, if we may 
trust the contemporary proverb, which 
said, “ He shooteth like a gentleman, 
fair and far off ;” and this was ap- 
plied not only to the missing at a 
mark, but to foolishly aimed remarks 
in ordinary conversation. In fact, 
there were Lord Dundrearys in the 
Tudor times ; and the author describes 
such men as indolently complaining 
that “they do not understand the 
ink-horn terms that are lately crept 
into our language.” What else was 
to be expected of men who had aban- 
doned the practice of the long-bow 
for the throwing of dice ? 

During the reign of Elizabeth, how- 
ever, there was something superior to 
the upstarts of Mary’s days, in the 
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persons and purposes of the Eu- 
phuists. There was much roystering 
and ruinous extravagance, and gam- 
bling, and pretty hard drinking about 
St. Paul’s and in the taverns of East- 
cheap ; but there was also a fashion 
for higher pursuits. Society began 
to be sensible of a growing refinement 
in language and manners; but there- 
with came an excessive affectation in 
dress and speech, which rendered 
them alike grotesque. The Euphuists 
in costume, if we may so call them, 
wore the highest of high hats, the 
loftiest of feathers, the longest of 
swords, the most capacious of man- 
tles, the widest of trunk-hose, and 
the heaviest and noisiest of spurs. 
So the Euphuists, who affected to re- 
fine the language, missed their aim 
through their very affectation of 
being the finest of fine gentlemen, if 
in no other parts, at least in their 
parts of speech. 

The man who stands out beyond 
all others for his extravagance in the 
early part of the Stuart era is the 
Earl of Carlisle, who, in a very jovial 
life, as it was called, spent above 
£400,000, and “left not a house nor 
an acre of land to be remembered 
by.” At a later period of that era, 
the precedency in infamy belonged 
to Rochester, one of whose fits of 
drunkenness lasted five years, with 
brief intermission. But then, and 
indeed under every dynasty, there 
were gentlemen-blackguards and gen- 
tlemen-exquisites ; the first, like Sed- 
ley, violated every law in public, and 
were under no more constraint than 
beasts ; the latter are portrayed in 
Sir Courtly Nice, who sent his linen 
to Holland to be washed by laun- 
dresses who dipped their fingers in 
rose-water before they presumed to 
touch it ! 

One of the distinctions of the last 
century is to be found in its clubs, 
which then flourished, though their 
origin is of earlier date, and which 
underwent much needed improve- 
ment before the century had closed. 
Some idea of the ruftianly quality of 
the worst of them may be formed 
from a knowledge of its name, the 
Hell-fireClub; and that small respect 
was rendered to those who affected a 
certain propriety may be seen in a 
remark of Foote's, to this effect :— 


“The Christian Club,” he says, “may 
have some fears of the gallows, but 
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they don’t value damnation a far- 
thing !” 

There was not more difference be- 
tween theHell-tire and ChristianClubs 
than between the Mohawks and the 
Maccaronies ; the former were stal- 
wart brutes of good blood, some half 
dozen of whom would surround a 
quiet citizen on his way home, and 
puncture him with their swords till 
blood trickled from him in a score of 
gory threads ; the Maccaronies had 
less of the cowardly assassin in them; 
their greatest folly consisted in run- 
ning races on Sunday evenings in 
Kensington Gardens, naked to the 
loins. Neither Mohawk nor Macca- 
roni survived the century. Some in- 
dividuals of the respective classes 
carried, however, their manners into 
the century in which we live. 

The very finest gentleman of the 
last century was, beyond all question, 
Horace Walpole. He was in himself 
the summary, generalization, refine- 
ment of all our gentlemen, at all 
periods of our history. He was not 
a Bobadil; he swaggered with his 
cane instead of his sword. He was 
not an utterer of great phrases, but 
lauded himself in pretty English ; he 
menaced, as if threatening were a 
joke, and whispered scandal as he 
flung about rose-water, with a con- 
sciousness that it would be pleasant 
to all around him. He dressed with 
regard to his qualityship, but never 
like Lord Foppington or Sir Novelty 
Fashion ; and if he wore his hat with 
a cock, it only moderately asserted 
fellowship with the prevailing mode. 
For his day, he was a learned man, 
and his love of learning and of litera- 
ture softened in him the characteris- 
tics which in other men assumed the 
forms of licentiousness, ruffianism, 
and avowed irreligion. All these he 
professed indeed ; but he dressed 
them, like his own.dainty person, in 
gold lace, fine cambric, and embroi- 
dery. His Thoentfouitions is mani- 
fested by the collection of stories 
which, after hearing them abroad, he 
used to enter, in his careful and ex- 
quisite handwriting, i in a handsome 
volume, which he kept under lock and 
key at home. This book still exists. 
It i is in the possession of an eminent 
London publisher; and it isa remark- 
able curiosity, as affording social illus- 
trations of the grosser gentlemanly 
life of that period. We have gone 
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through the whole collection for lite- 
rary purposes ; but there is not one of 
these table stories that would bear to 
see the light. It never occurred to 
Walpole that there was anything 
objectionable in them; and yet it is 
not too strong a term to say that 
“out of hell” one cannot think of 
such abominations being narrated. 
Had Meissonier to portray Walpole 
silently committing these ana of his 
men’s parties to his album, the little 
figure of the writer would have taken 
the form and shadow of a well-dressed 
demon, sneering at the lofty preten- 
sions of hums anity, as he registered 
the proofs of its vileness, and enjoyed, 
the while, his work, and the thought 
of its consequences. 

Walpole was not superfine gentle- 
man enough to be avowedly an in- 
fidel ; but he was so far in the fashion 
as to turn sacred things to profane 
uses. Hear him! “Good Christians,” 
he writes to Lady Ossory, “expect 
infinite reward for the smallest por 
tion of desert that they can screw 
together, and sift from all the chaff of 
their lives; and therefore, Madam, 
when two or three are gathered toge- 
ther in thy name, and talk of thee, I 
trust you will reward them in the 
fulness of time!” He loved to barter 
blasphemy with this divorced Duchess 
of Grafton ; he thought it harmless 
joking. “yf expect to be pro ligious ly 
well- received at the Resurrection,” he 
says, “by numberless old folks whose 
portraits I have rescued from oblivion 
in various visits I have made to 
country houses!” In his mind the 
Resurrection was but as a celestial 
Drawing-room, to which nobody 
could be admitted but qualified per- 
sons of nobility and quality! It was 
something that he believed in a re- 
surrection atall. The thorough-going 
gentlemen, his contemporaries, were 
for the most part out-and-out Saddu 
cees! And even in thus designating 
them there is something of flattery. 
Lord Sandwich, for instance, was - 
pelled from the Beefsteak Club be- 
cause of his blasphemy ; and two 
mountebank harlequins hurried from 
the room in which they had enjoyed 
the honour of his company, horrified 
at his profanity. But Sandwich had 
his admirers among the ruffianly por- 
tion of the clergy of his times. One 
of these, when the noble lord was 
assailed by public accusers, defended 
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him in a pamphlet, in which he set 
up a parallel between Lord Sandwich 
and the Redeemer, and found a supe- 
riority of character in the former! 
All the “gentlemen” in all the cotfee- 
houses enjoyed both the joke and its 
horrible blasphemy. 

Of the class which combined within 
itself the maccaroni, ruthian, andadash 
of the gentleman, perhaps young Lord 
Cameltord was the most remarkable. 
He belongs to the close of the last, 
and the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. He had no fellow-feeling, and 
set no value on human life. When he 
was a subordinate in the navy, he 
was refractory ; when he became a 
commander, he was intolerant; and 
he once shot a lieutenant dead for 
delaying to obey orders. It was his 
pleasure to read infidel books, that 
he might perplex poor naval chap- 
lains with difticulties which they were 
not learned enough to explain away. 
He made war against society; but 
often came shattered out of the con- 
test, particularly when he made on- 
slaught on the passengers in the 
public streets. There was rank cowar- 
dice in the fact of his depending on 
his strength as the motive for quar- 
relling and fighting with the weak ; 
and he provoked men to challenge 
him, simply because he felt sure that 
his skill would enable him to slay or 
maim his adversary, and save his own 
life. His reliance failed him, of 
course, atlast. Between two opposite 
assertions made by a painted harlot 
and one of his own intimate friends, 
Mx. Best, he professed to believe that 
of the “ devium scortum,” though he 
knew she had lied. A duel ensued, 
in which Lord Camelford was killed, 
to the satisfaction of all men, except 
those who used to eat devilled-turkey 
with him, for the preparation of 
which dish he was unrivalled. Lord 
Camelford lingered for some days 
after he was shot, and he slowly died 
after the manner of the gentleman- 
ruffian of his evil days. He boldly 
hoped that the agonies he endured 
might expiate or atone for the sins he 
had committed! He had so little 
love for the native land in which he 
lived so ill, that he left strict orders 
that his body should be buried in 
Switzerland. The example of his 
rulfianism, and of its consequences, 
was all the legacy he bequeathed to 
his young countrymen. 
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When Lord Camelford was at the 
head of the fashionable ruttianism of 
the last year of the last century, there 
was born the second legitimate son of 
the Earl and Countess of Berkeley— 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley. This gentle- 
man has recently published a book 
entitled “ My Life and Recollections,” 
from the pages of which may be 

athered many samples of the sayings, 

oings, morals, and maxims of a race 
of men who were born in a transition 
period between two epochs—the epoch 
of rampant blackguardism and that of 
a silly but better-toned dandyism. Of 
the’: men so born, some united the 
crimes of one period with the follies 
of that which succeeded ; others. re- 
mained under the influences of the 
earlier period ; many passed from the 
ruftian to the dandy, under impulse of 
fashion ; a few, unaffected by any 
fashion, followed a good principle to 
righteous purposes, and lived and died 
honest men and gentlemen. 

As far as descent is concerned, the 
Berkeleys are of the noblest. Twenty- 
four of them, from father to son, have 
been peers of England, by tenure or 
by writ, since Fitzhardinge came over 
with Norman William. But the 
oldest nobles are those whose ances- 
tors were settled on their own estates, 
and previous to the Norman Invasion. 
This was the case with an,ancestress 
of this house, who wedded with the 
stranger from beyond sea. Such a 
descent is warrant, perhaps, for a 
little pride. But there are few of 
the Lords of Berkeley who have been 
remarkable for exemplary deeds. 
Selfishness, haughtiness, contempt 
for law, readiness to commit crime 
for the sake of serving a king, 
cowardly cruelty to inferior men, and 
a restless desire to have precedence 
of better men than themselves, are 
among the characteristics of those 
who belong to history. Some of the 
bombast and burlesque of the old 
pride lingersin Mr. Grantley Berkeley, 
who, all unconscious of the silliness 
of his assertion, informs us that the 
body of King Edward, so inhumanly 
murdered in Berkeley Castle, “ was 
carried with due respect and attention 
to his last resting-place, in OUR car- 
riage !” The Berkeleys seem to have 
had all the arrogance of the Napiers, 
with none of the great merits of the 
latter, which constituted their war- 
rant or apology. Mr. Grantley 
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Berkeley, certainly, cannot rank with 
the Napiers in a knowledge of English 
history ; for this ex-legislator gravely 
tells his readers that his ancestor 
who came over with William, quar- 
relled so fiercely with the Berkeleys’ 
Saxon ancestor, settled at Dursley, 
that, “to end the hostility of the two 
families, King Edward the Confessor 
caused the elder son of Fitzhardinge 
to marry the daughter and heiress of 
the Saxon Berkeley.” Itis said that 
the author does not know the differ- 
ence'between a goshawk and a hen- 
harrier ; he appears to be equally 
confused between William and 
Edward, though he must have studied 
their respective histories, for he de- 
scribes the royal Confessor as “pious 
but weak !” 

It is not in the history of a remote 
period, however, with which we wish 
to concern ourselves. Our object is 
to trace social history as it is here 
illustrated in the life of a modern 
gentleman. We are, indeed, startled 


at the outset, by details which may 
fairly surprise vulgar persons who 
have not four quarters imtheir shields, 
and who know little more of ancestry 


than that their mother was an honest 
woman. Mr. Berkeley writes of his 
parents in a way that will induce his 
readers to believe that his sire was a 
cowardly*brute, and his mother a dis- 
grace towomanhood. We learn from 
the son that she was originally a ser- 
vant, and he leads us to infer that her 
base sister, also a servant, sold her to 
his father, as a mistress! After the 
birth of four illegitimate sons, this 
precious couple married, and then had 
legitimate children, of whom the two 
eldest are the present Earl Berkeley 
and his brother and heir presumptive, 
Grantley. This latter gentleman stirs 
the very dirtiest of water and washes 
the very foulest of family linen, in 
this matter. His details convey to 
our mind but one conclusion, that 
his parents strove to sacrifice their 
legitimate to their base-born children, 
and that to further that end there was 
forgery contemplated and perjury 
committed! If this conclusion be 
erroneous, the fault rests with the 
half-asserting, half-inuendo style of 
the author. However the case may 
be, legitimates and natural children 
were brought up, or huddled up, or 
shaken-up, together; they fought with 
the stable-boys, drank beer with the 
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gamekeepers, took a little learning 
reluctantly, from a tutor by day; 
watched vermin in the fields by night, 
and were taught boxing by the most 
gentlemanlike of the blackguards of 
pugilism. ‘Not all enjoyed this cur- 
riculum; the illegitimates seem to 
have been more accomplished than 
their better-born brethren; and the 
above was only a portion of the course 
which helped to make a man and a 
senator of the author in whose record 
it is written. 

The Berkeley family, as that au- 
thor further records, were never slow 
in “advancing their own interests,” 
and Mr. Berkeley succeeds in showing 
that he had as much sense in that 
matter as any of his family. At 
Sandhurst a whole class incurred 
punenenent through an offence which 
he had committed, but which he had 
not the requisite pluck toavow. His 
gracious and blaspheming godfather, 
the Prince of Wales, presented him, 
in due time, with a commission in the 
Coldstream Guards. The young offi- 
cer had a gentlemanly sense of his 
duties. On one occasion, when in 
command of a guard, at Deptford 
Docks, his term of duty “included 
that, to me, loved day, the Ist of 
September. I went off to Cranford on 
the evening of the last day of Au- 
gust.” Inthe course of the next day, 
the sergeant appeared at Cranford, not 
to arrest him as a deserter, but with 
the report-book, in which he had for- 
gotten to make the necessary entries. 
Mr. Berkeley reported that all was 
right, gave the sergeant his breakfast 
and a guinea, “ and ordered him back 
as quick as possible to his duty.” Had 
Mr. Berkeley given himself time to 
analyse this story, when he had it be- 
fore him in proof, he would surely 
have cancelled it. There is some- 
thing marvellous in the fact that he 
is utterly blind, or indifferent, to the 
conclusions to be drawn from this 
most damaging record. 

And yet, on points of honour, 
military or otherwise, he discourses 
with a reiteration indicative of 
knowledge and admiration. Long 
after Mr. Berkeley had _ with- 
drawn from the army, and had be- 
come a man about town, and even an 
author, there occurred the “ affair of 
honour” between him and Dr. Ma- 
ginn. Mr. Berkeley’s literary powers 
had been roughly treated by Maginn, 
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in Fraser’s Magazine, on the pub- 
lisher of which a cruel and unjustifi- 
able assault was made, because he 
declined to give up the name of the 
writer. Maginn accepted the respon- 
sibility of his too slashing criticism, 
and he and Mr. Berkeley fought that 
celebrated duel in which, according 
to the report here made, Maginn bore 
himself more creditably than his 
antagonist. We set aside the ridi- 
cule, disparagement, or contempt 
which Mr. Berkeley heaps upon his 
adversary, the greatest and most 
unfortunate scholar of his day ; we 
allude to Mr. Berkeley’s account of 
his own conduct. He was a crack 
shot, and boasts that with certain 
»istols he could have hit any one of 

{aginn’s buttons he chose. How- 
ever this may be, the parties were 
bound by the regulations made known 
to them, to fire without taking 
any aim whatever. Now Mr. Ber- 
keley confesses that he took “ a hasty 
aim” at Dr. Maginn’s leg; and had 
that hasty aim proved fatal, it would 
have been wilful murder, and the 
heir of a long line might have 
ended his career ignobly. He tells us 
that the purpose of duelling should 
be “ the maintenance of a chivalrous 
sense of honour, not the mean ex- 
hibition of blood-thirsty courage.” 
And yet, we find him exclaiming to 
the “friend” of a man named Barker, 
on a later occasion, “I will meet 
Mr. Barker on this quarrel, and by 
Heaven, I will, at least, try to shoot 
him, in defence of the little honour 
his wife has left.” 7'’ry to shoot him! 
when to take aim is forbidden by the 
rules of this mock chivalry, the code 
of which, as Mr. Berkeley more cor- 
rectly explains, “ought to be go- 
verned by a spirit of humanity, and 
not by a desire for murder.” But, 
to take hasty aim with a loaded 
pistol at a man, has not much of the 
spirit of humanity in it; and to try 
to shoot him has more in it of an im- 
plied intention to commit murder 
than of a desire to confer a favour. 
Mr. Berkeley states that’ Dr. Maginn 
subsequently addressed a note to him, 
in which the critic offered to give a 
favourable review of a new work by 
the former, if Mr. Berkeley “ would 
confer on him a small sum of money.” 
No doubt, Mr. Berkeley possesses a 
note in which there appears to him to 
be such offer; but he should have pub- 


lished it, in order that the public 
might see whether Mr. Berkeley had 
rightly or “wrongly construed Dr. 
Maginn’s letter. 

From the former gentleman’s ene- 
mies let us now take a glance at the 
gentleman’s friends, associates, and 
acquaintances. The most ruthlessly 
shown up is Lord William Lennox. 
Mr. Berkeley depicts him as a cavalry 
otticer, unable to ride; and he more 
than hints that all Lord William’s 
books about his sporting adventures 
are fictions ; it is even said of my lord 
that he once received from Lord Se- 
grave, with whom he had been dining, 
money to pay the bill and settle 
with the waiters, and that he put a 
portion of the reward intended for 
those men into his own pocket—a 
“trick,” says the author, “ solely in- 
tended .for our amusement; but it 
was a dangerous joke.” Anon, we 
come upon this merry lord letting, 
for money, the opera boxes which his 
noble friend placed at his disposal for 
the enjoyment of himself and his in- 
timate associates! Finally, “ Willox,”~ 
as Lord Segrave called him, “ offered 
to bring the celebrated Miss Paton 
down, if he (Lord Segrave) would do 
the thing handsome, and stand the 
money for the post-horses to the car- 
riage.” A handsome sum was given 
for the purpose, and “ he brought her 
down,” growled my brother, “ by the 
pair-horse coach, and put the posting 
money in his pocket.” This sort of 
thing is commented on as Lord 
William’s “ reckless determination to 
have his fun;’ but honest vulgar 
people would certainly call such prac- 
tice by a more disagreeable name. 

Besides Willox, we have among 
the fine gentlemen of a past genera- 
tion, Dalrymple, Earl of Stair. He 
was lame, and his courteous friend, 
therefore, called him “ Limping Dal !” 
He had another nickname, which his 
surviving friend delicately assures us 
“referred more particularly to his 
adherence or otherwise to the truth!” 
However, he was good enough for 
Crockford’s Hell, which locality Mr. 
Berkeley describes as a place fre- 
quented by “gentlemen,” where 
“nothing that is dishonest could be 
done,” and which he defends on the 
ground that rich gamblers “ will fre- 
quent some place or other where they 
can follow the bent of their ruling 
inclination.” But the “good society” 
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at this Hell had some alloy in it, 
surely ; or does Mr. Berkeley include 
among facetious fellows the lord 
alluded to in this little incident ? 
“Oursmart croupier. . . saidina 
whisper to the group round the table: 
‘Have any of you lords and gentle- 
men dropped a five guinea-counter ! 
There’s Lord ———- changing one at 
the desk.” Of the blackguardisms 
with which the late Lord Waterford 
used, in his early and infamous day, 
to shock the purer sense, we have all 
heard more than enough. On this 
lord and gentleman, Mr. Berkeley 
delivers himself of the following mar- 
vellous judgment:—“ He was often 
deemed extravagant, because he did 
extravagant, apparently senseless or 
foolish things ; but in doing them, he 
ajforded h imself a temporary amuse- 
ment, and paid for, to him, a plea- 
surable occupation.” We have itali- 
cised this lofty bit of gentleman’s 
philosophy, and we do not doult 
the philosopher’s correctness. Why 
should not lords have their pleasure- 
able occupations, ruffianly, like Lord 
Waterford’s, or low, like those of the 
late Duke of Beaufort! It is in re- 
ference to the ducal passion for “ Aunt 
Sally,” that Mr. Berkeley favours 
us with his opinion, that ‘there is 
no reason why a gentleman should 
not play at any game in which he 
van see any fun.” Mr. Berkeley 
is, or was, “a senator,” and knows 
best; but we find some confusion 
in the principles and maxims of these 
“centlemen” of an obsolete era. 
We meet with the author, now fell- 
ing a turnpike-man, anon smashing 
a poor publisher ; and our generosity 
leads us to conclude that the very 
London boy’s chivalric rule, “hit one 
of your own size,’ is followed in 
spirit. But we have no confidence 
in our own conclusion, for it finds 
no support in this pleasant trait. 
“T remember a mutual friend . ° 
saying to him, at Crockford’s, as I 
came in, one night, ‘ Waterford, here 
is a man who ean lick you,’ a thing 
I should have been sorry to have at- 
tempted. I confess to having had a 
great mind to have assaulted the 
waistcoat of this foolish fellow, for J 
could have thrashed him!” Well, 
this does not take a chivalrous aspect 
in our eyes, neither does the author’s 
avowal that he would have joined in 
the Eclintoun tournament, if he 
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could have gotten anything by it, 
such as the horse and armour of a 
battered adversary. We believe that, 
in the old days, the “ honour” was 
the only matter cared for on those 
occasions of jousting. Probably, the 
modern feeling so éalled differs from 
the ancient sentiment, but is still 
honour. Nevertheless, here is a cir- 
cumstance which perplexes us: “In 
Hyde Park I nearly bought, at my 
own price, rather a nice horse. 1t 
had just bolted with its owner, who 
could not ride. He was evidently a 
muff,” &e. The rider was thrown, 
but he recovered his steed, and “as 
he again took hold of the reins, I saw 
that he regarded his steed with a 
look of distrust. ‘That, sir, is a 
vicious beast!’ I exclaimed, ‘and 
not fit to ride in London ; if you'll se!l 
him, [ll give you twenty pounds, 
and run ail risks from his temper.’ 
ew awe mag! ee a ek 
take your offer!’ So saying, and re- 
carding me, at the same time, with 
rather an offended look, as if he fan 
cied that I intended to do him, he 
led his horse away.” What a very 
plebeian fancy, on the part of the 
man who “was evidently a muff,” at 
least the Hon. Grantley Berkeley 
says he was! 

I'he author is now approaching the 
natural term of man’s life; but he 
evidently, and, as it seems to us, 
rather too impatiently, hopes that he 
may be Earl Berkeley before he leaves 
it. He is proud of the career he has 
recorded ; but that he should have 
recorded some portions at all, he nay, 
on reflection, have ceased to be proud. 
He must wish he had cancelled the 
details which are an uncovering -of 
the sins of his offending parents, and 

he passages in which all the Berkeley 

brothers look more unpleasantly to 
sight than publie report had hereto- 
fore described them. One cannot 
peruse these sickening records with- 
out thinking of Watts’s lines— 


“ The devil tempts one mother’s son 
To rage against another; 
So wicked Cain was hurried on 
Till he had killed his brother.” 


And therewith we close the last 
chronicle of the sayings and doings 
of a class of gentlemen who belcnged 
to a period when the name was, to 
say the least of it, often misapplied. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“QO Star of the morning! O Telegraph mild! 
Dismay with canards every weakminded gaper : 
On Bright and his Gladstone good fortune has smiled, 
And there’s plenty of paper, there’s plenty of paper.” 


THERE was a great gathering at the 
Mitre Tavern. Toryism had deter- 
mined to start a new journal of the 
highest class; and Tory writers of 
many sorts were convened on 
the occasion. When Guy Luttrel 
and Harry Mauleverer reached the 
Mitre,they found presidinga venerable 
gentleman, grey-haired but fluent of 
speech, who received them with such 
an inimitable mixture of fluency and 
courtesy as could only emanate from 


“The first flower of the earth and first 
gem of the sea.” 


CharlesO’ Leary was a fluent and cour- 


teous Irishman, and one of the best 
Irishmen I have ever known. At 
this time he was recognised univer- 
sally as the Father of the Press. He 
was almost as old as Lord Palmer- 
ston. He did his paternal duty ad- 
inirably, and was reverenced by wild 
reporters and wilder penny-a-liners, as 
a feudal baron was reverenced by his 
retainers. 

When Guy and his companion en- 
tered atlairs were becoming serious. 
The punch-bowl, that delight of the 
journalist, had appeared. ‘I'he whole 
assemblage was engaged in discussing 
the name of the new periodical. 

“T say the Flag,” exclaimed a 
vociferous Scotchman. “ ‘That’s the 
sort of name.” 

“ Wouldn’t the Rapier be a good 
name ?” asked Charley Kebbel, the 
lightest of light writers. “The 
rapier is a gentleman’s weapon, and 
Tories are gentlemen.” 

“ Devilish good,” granted the octo- 
genarian president. 

“Oall it Hngland,” said Frank 
d’Orville, the most miraculous of 
foreign correspondents, hand-in-glove 
with all the leading diplomatists of 
Europe. “ That’s a good represen- 
tative name.” 

“Petter call it the Rralm,” said 
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a yellow-haired patrician _ poet, 
smoothing a silky beard, and rolling a 
cigarette. 

* By Zeus the Thunderer,” groaned 
an enormously deep-chested man 
with a voice that would have made 
Lablache unhappy for life ; “you had 
better call it the Devil !” 

After this fashion were suggestions 
made, none of which caught the sym- 
pathy of the audience. At length 
Guy Luttrel, whom everybody seemed 
to know, and who had taken a seat 
near the chairman, said— 

“ Suppose we call itthe Londoner?” 

This felicitous proposition was at 
once accepted universally, and Mr. 
O’ Leary, who was in a state of patri- 
archal inebriety, and looked as the 
Venerable Bede might have looked 
after twenty tumblers of whisky- 
punch, enthusiastically proposed Mr. 
Luttrel’s health. 

This being drunk with great unani- 
mity and enthusiasm, there came 
another great question— Who should 
be editor? 

The vociferous Scotchman immedi- 
ately quoted Catullus, to prove that 
he (the Scot, not the Roman) was the 
right man ; he also maintained that 
an editor ought not to be a “ cad,” 

Charles Kebbel remarked that the 
editor of a first-class journal ought to 
know something about Bolingbroke— 
and he was the only man in England 
who did. _ 

Frank d’Orville wished merely to 
observe that the editor ought to be 
an accomplished linguist and prac- 
tised diplomatist. 

The patrician poet thought it 
would be a bore ; but if he were well 
paid he wouldn’t much mind ; but 
he’d rather some other fellow of in- 
ferior calibre and lower connexions 
would do it. 

Whereupon Guy Luttrel got up 
and made a speech—rather astonish- 
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ing Harry Mauleverer ; nor Harry 
only, but most of the men present. 
For Guy, who knew well the selfish- 
ness and shallowness and jealousy 
which are perpetual accompaniments 
of modern political journalism, gave 
his audience a thorough objurgation 
on these points. He showed how the 
spirit and vigour of any new enter- 
prize sufficed only to maintain it in a 
satisfactory state for a brief period, 
because the men engaged upon it 
were never actually in earnest. He 
pointed to journal after journal, bril- 
liant once, now utterly‘etiete. ‘“ Peers 
of the realm were their proprietors— 
great statesmen wrote for them : now 
they are owned by adventurers and 
edited by old women.” In brilliant 
bitter fashion Guy went on to de- 
nounce the half-hearted Conservatism 
of the day, comparing it with the 
resolute, if sometimes prejudiced, 
Toryism of the past. “ Nobody dare 
be prejudiced now,” said Guy; “scarce 
anybody dare have an opinion of 
his own. Men are afraid of being 
ridiculed for venturing to think dif- 
ferently from the 7'imes. Now, if the 
Londoner is to travel in the old mac- 
adamized track, or if it is to be bril- 
liant and original for a few months, 
and then become as tame and com- 
monplace as its predecessors, don’t 
let us start it. And as to the editor- 
ship—which everybody seems to want 
except Fitzheron there—suppose we 
put it in commission, like the Treasury 
and Admiraity. Charles O’ Leary shall 
be First Lord, and I’ll be Secretary.” 

Even so it was agreed. The pre- 
liminaries thus settled, there was no 
difficulty in deciding form and style. 
The Londoner was to be brilliant and 
audacious, yet to amaze the public 
hy its exclusive information about 
matters diplomatic and social. Its 
satiric olor and airy peagenen 
were to be complimented by a poetic 
and picturesque tone in articles not 
volitical. It was to criticize reigning 
Coaities as well as recent books ; to 
notice the mimic theatricals of coun- 
tesses as well as the entertainments 
open to all who have money ; to ac- 
count for Lord Clarendon’s being at 
Vienna or the Empress Eugéne at 
Schwalbach, in a way unknown to the 
ordinary newspaper correspondent. 
A paper for la créme de la créme. 

“Tt is to be deucedly superior, you 
know,” yawns Fitzheron, who was 
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getting sleepy in that literary atmos- 
phere of milk punch and _honey- 
dew. 

“ Exactly,” said Luttrel, “so su- 
erior that nobody will read it. 
They'll take it for a joke. The fact 
ts, we are living in quieter times than 
those of the Anti-/acobin and the 
John Bull. Society is tamed, per- 
haps improved. Nobody drives four- 
in-hand up a staircase, or drinks three 
bottles of port. Scarcely anything 
would force a man to fight a duel. 
Fancy our grave and reverend friend, 
Lord Stanley, jumping on a club 
table and haranguing the room, as the 
Rupert of debate once did. The earl 
is obliged to let off his surplus steam 
in a translation of Homer. I can 
fancy him sympathising with Achilles, 
as the Trojans fled before that tre- 
mendous Pelian ash of the old Cen- 
tur’s cutting, and heartily wishing 
he could chase the Whig- Radicals in 
similar style. However, I don’t want 
to throw cold water on the enterprize. 
But may I ask, who is your capi- 
talist ?° Oris it a secret !” 

Whereto the Father of the Press re- 
plied that he was—at least his father 
had been—amerchant-prince; that on 
the old gentleman’s death he had got 
out ofthe firm with about halfamillien 
in his pocket ; that the father, having 
been a rigorous Anabaptist and fierce 
ultra-Radical, the son was, of course, 
Churehman and Tory ; that having 
been obliged to live on two hundred 
a-year up to the age of thirty-five, 
he was now naturally anxious to try 
what pleasure could be obtained by 
lavish expenditure ; that he had al- 
ready dropped twenty thousand or so 
on a minor theatre, and was thinking 
of the opera ; and that he was par- 
ticularly anxious to establish a high- 
class Tory paper. 

“Oh,” said Luttrel, “that’s the 
man, isit? [know him. The prac- 
tical questions are : how long will he 
last? and, will he want to interfere ?”’ 

“Well,” said O'Leary, with some 
hesitation, “he did say he should 
like to write an article occasionally.” 

“By Jove, I thought so. How- 
ever, that can’t be helped, I suppose. 
You must edit him, old fellow. And 
how long will he last ?” 

“T think he’s good for ten thou- 
sand.” 

“Well, on the principles you mean 
to adopt, and paying everybody well, 
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that will give us about six months’ 
life. A short life, and a merry one.” 

Soon after this, the party broke 
up. 

“So you don’t think it will an- 
swer,” said Mauleverer, as they finish- 
ed the evening with a cigar. 

“Certainly not. A journal of that 
kind has no chance in London now. 
As I said, society is too heavy and 
flat for such enterprises.” 

“Then I wonder you connect your- 
self with it.” 

“So do I, at this moment. Iam 
too much given to acting fromimpulse. 
But it struck me that several fellows 
there would be none the worse for a 
share in poor Tracy’s ten thousand 
pounds—and that bya little occasional 
guidance I could keep the ship afloat 
somewhat longer than if they were 
left to themselves.” 

* And Tracy ?” 

“Well, Tracy’s a man who must 
spend his money somehow, and might 
spend it in a worse way. I know him 
well enough to be able to tell him 
that he is sure to lose every farthing 


in about a year. If, after that warn- 
ing, he perseveres, I think you will 
admit that I have done all that is 
necessary.” 

“But do you really think,” urged 
Harry, “that high-class journalism 
has ceased to be possible?” 


“T do. The appreciation of real 
wit, of close logic, is always confined 
to a few. The knowledge requisite 
to judge whether a political article is 
written by a person who understands 
his subject is rarer still. The men 
who possess these qualities see so 
much dulness and ignorance in the 
numberless journals issuing from 
London steam-presses, that they can- 
not believe in anything new. The 
most successful of contemporary en- 
terprises is supported chiefly by ladies 
and the clergy. In fact, the prodi- 
geous expansion of publicity is forcing 
us back upon manuscript: the best 
epigrams of the day are never printed; 
men are returning to the good old 
habit of writing atone: and those 
who mix in society find it every day 
less necessary to read anything except 
the telegrams posted by Reuter.” 

“So we may perhaps come to the 
time when a great poet may imitate 
Gongora, and allow none but his in- 
timate friends to have copies of his 
verses.” 
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“T think it likely enough,” said 
Luttrel. “And you must admit that 
the present system leads to a very 
wearisome diffuseness. The public 
demand is for quantity. Whether in 
novel, or poem, or essay, there must 
be plenty to read. So the poor au- 
thor is obliged to spread himself over 
the paper to an immense extent. Did 
you ever read a leading article which 
wasn’t twice as long as it ought to 
have been !” 

“TI don’t think I ever read one 
through in my life.” 

“Then don’t begin. And now, 
Harry, before we part, let me ask if 
you really are very much in love with 
Helen Fitzmaurice ?” 

Guy Luttrel had for some time 
been hesitating to put this question, 
for he knew well that it would rouse 
Harry to a state of excitement. He 
was not wrong. The young man 
sprang from his easy chair, threw 
away the regalia he had just lighted, 
and exclaimed— 

“Confound it, yEs !” 

“Well,” said Guy, “ you and I are 
old friends, and need not quarrel ; 
but I may tell you that there are two 
reasons, either of which alone would 
suffice to render your marrying her 
impossible.” 

“What are they ?” said Harry. 

“ Ladies’ secrets, my dear boy.” 

“T suppose the fact is that you and 
she are privately married.” 

Luttrel could not help laughing 
heartily. 

**Do I look as if I was married ?” 
asked he. 

“ Well, hang it,” said Harry Mau- 
leverer, moodily, lighting another 
cigar in sulky fashion, “I don’t 
think either you or Helen treat me 
fairly. I believe she likes me; but 
she says she can’t marry me, and 
won't tell me why; and you're in 
a the same story. It isn’t 
friendly, Guy.” 

“Tt is friendly, Harry, I assure 
you—though I can hardly expect you 
to see it. You would not have me 
divulge the secrets of a lady ?” 

The two men sat for some time in 
silence. At last Guy said :— 

“And if there were no secrets, 
Harry, do you think Mrs. Fitzmaurice 
just the sort of person to choose for 
a wife? You don’t know her.” 

“You do, it seems.” 

“Well, not very much She is 
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considerably older than you, and is a 
widow. What would your father 
say ¢” 

“Say ! what he always says—that 


every Mauleverer makes a mess of 


his marriage. Why the deuce should 
I break through a family habit ?” 

“ Upon my word,” laughed Luttrel, 
“ when a man’s in love he’s the most 
unmanageable of animals — except, 
perhaps, a woman in the same circum- 
stances. But you'll soon get over it, 
Harry. You Mauleverersareall pretty 
tough about the region of the heart.” 

“Well, good night,” said Harry, 
curtly; and walked home to his 
rooms in Jermyn-street, where he sat 
smoking in melancholy mood for some 
hours longer. 

Perhaps I may as well notice at 
this point, that the Londoner fulfilled 
Guy Luttrel’s prophecy with startling 
accuracy. It flashed upon the town 
like a huge firework made of mag- 
nesium ; it was advertised at enor- 
mous expense; it’s hand, like Ish- 





CHAPTER VII. 


“* She was a phantom of delight, 
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mael’s, was against everybody ; and 
all its contributors were capitally 
paid. Charles O’Leary opened an ac- 
count at Poole’s; Fitzheron paid his 
tailor something on account; Frank 
d Orville set up a private hansom. 
But when it had run just twenty 
weeks, Tracy, who, though he liked 
spending money (merely as a new 
sensation) had an hereditary fondness 
fer accounts, looked into his cash- 
book, and found that he had dropped 
eight thousand pounds. He didn’t 
seem to have had much fun for his 
money ; as his articles, which gave 
him a good deal of trouble to write, 
got confoundedly altered before they 
appeared. It suddenly struck him 
that yachting might be more enjoy 
able ; so he stopped the supplies, and 
started for Cowes. Within a week 
he had bought the cutter-yacht 
Aphrodite—which, with grim satis 
faction, he re-christened the Lon- 
doner. 


When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition sent 

To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 

Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 


May-tTIME and the cheerful dawn 
were personified in the beautiful girl 
of seventeen who sat on a garden 
chair by the margin of Thames, 
dreaming over a volume bound in 
green. The river from Marlow to 
Henley has many points of unequalled 
beauty. It is especially beautiful 
at Bisham Abbey, where once the 
Princess Elizabeth was kept in stately 
custody, and beneath whose patulous 
beechwoods Shelley used to lie in his 
boat. and. write verses. Beautiful, 
too, at Medmenham Abbey, whose 
order of mock monks affrighted*the 
quiet vicinage with their strange 
doings. Perhaps its beauty culmi- 
nates in the famous reach where Hen- 
ley Regatta is held, between Park- 
place and Henley-bridge. At this 
part of the river we see fewer of the 
pleasant villas which are numerous 





To haunt, to startle, and waylay.”— Wordsworth. 


nearer London. Stately mansions, for 
the most part, occupying the river 
side—old houses, whose names are 
written in England’s history. One 
little cottage, however, nestles in a 
glade amid the beechwoods, while 
its emerald lawn, chequered with 
brilliant flower-beds, and shaded by 
a group of noble cedars, comes right 
down to the water. A small place, 
balconied, bow-windowed, covered 
with clematis and Virginia creeper ; 
a Lilliputian stable and coach-house, 
where a small Exmoor pony tyran- 
nizedover astill smaller groom ; a fan- 
ciful boat-house, where lay a boat, not 
too heavy foralady’s rowing. This was 
Lily Grey’s domain : here she dwelt, 
under the tutelage of a kind but 
somewhat melancholy lady, Mrs. 
Herbert, her country amusements 
being varied only by brief visits from 
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her father, who generally spent one 
Sunday in each month at Cedar Cot- 
tage. 

‘What had Lily to occupy her ! 
Well, her studies, of course; her 
readings in history and poetry, her 
music and painting ; a choice novel 
occasionally, sent down by her father. 
‘Then she had her birds and flowers ; 
her pony, a frisky little fellow, but 
quite safe either to ride or drive. She 
liad no companions except Mrs. Her- 
bert, a stately, thoughtful lady, on 
whom the shadow of a great melan- 
choly seemed to have fallen. She 
imew nothing of the world, except 
from books ; she had never seen a 
newspaper ; she dwelt in utter igno- 
rance in this happy valley by the 
Thames. 

Is it wise, we may ask, to isolate a 
young creature in this fashion? Lily 
was joyous enough for many a day 
together, flitting about that quaint 
garden, “a phantom of delight ;” but 
there came times when she longed to 
see something of that outer world in 
which her father dwelt. She idolized 
her father, in whom she thought she 
saw a superior being. Even Mrs. 
iferbert was enthusiastic in his praise. 
But then this beloved father was her 
gaoler too; he would not let her leave 
her pretty prison. She grew discon- 
tented amid thoughts like these. Be- 
sides, she was seventeen ; at that age 
the girl’s heart is a rosebud, but a 
rosebud ready to open to its blushing 
core. So there were days when Lily 
yearned, and pouted, and grew dis- 
contented, and even thought of run- 
ning away, only she was afraid. And 
then she scolded herself for being so 
wicked, and wished papa would come, 
that she might confess her naugliti- 
ness ; for the child used always to 
confess, whereupon Mr. Grey was 
won’t to laugh pleasantly, and tell 
her that if she ran away she would 
soon be brought back, and sent to bed 
in disgrace. Mr. Grey knew human 
nature pretty well, yet he did not 
quite understand his daughter. How 
should he ? 

The tinkle of the breakfast-room 
bell caused Lily to spring from her 
seat, dropping Tennyson on the grass, 
of course, and trip gaily into the 
house. She brought a healthy girlish 
appetite to her wholesome country 
breakfast. It was not till after the 
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consumption of much coffee 
bread and butter that she said— 

“When do you expect papa, Mrs. 
Herbert ?” 

“He may come to-morrow, Lily.” 

“T hope he will. I want him so 
to take me to see something new. ’m 
tired of this horrid river and garden.” 

The elder lady sighed. 

“T know what you'll tell me,” con- 
tinued Lily, impetuously. “ You'll 
say that you have tried it all, and 
don’t like it a bit ; that balls, and 
plays, and parties are all wearisome 
and stupid ; that to live in a quiet 
cottage by one’s self is the nicest 
thing in the world. O yes, you have 
tried it, and got tired of it; one tires 
of everything, I suppose. Besides, I’m 
young, you know ; didn’t you enjoy 
such things when you were young ! 
I dare say when I’m twice as old I 
shall be telling somebody else just 
what you tell me. Poor young thing, 
how I pity her.” 

Lily stopped, breathless, and Mrs. 
Herbert smiled at her impetuosity. 

“Well, Lily,” she said, “I am glad 
you have some one else to pity besides 
yourself.” 

“T certainly will tell papa that I 
shall run away unless he takes me to 
London. Why, I could take the boat 
and row down to London Bridge by 
myself.” 

“They'd think you were the Lady 
of Shalott come again,” said Mrs. 
Herbert. 

“T am half-sick of shadows,” re- 
- Lily ; “I want to see the world. 

dare say I shall be very glad to get 
back again, but I must get out.” 

After which she walked out of the 
open window to the lawn, and com- 
menced feeding her pigeons with 
bread. Very pretty she looked there ; 
her fair hair fluttered by the breeze 
from the river, while the birds, innu- 
merable of hue, flashed down from 
chimney and roof. “Why should that 
child be unhappy?” thought Mrs. 
Herbert, as she watched her from 
the window. “It is right that J 
should be unhappy ; I have made my 
own misery ; but poor Lily deserves 
a better destiny.” 

About noon an event happened. 
Lily was on the Thames in her boat, 
its keel crushing the wide flat leaves 
of the yellow water-lily. A messen- 
ger from the Ferry Inn reached Mrs, 


and 
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Herbert, and asked her whether she 
had any opium in the house. This 
curious request wasexplicable enough. 
Mrs. Herbert often gave medicine, as 
well as food, to the poor of the neigh- 
bourhood. If a sudden demand arose 
for any unusual drug it was naturally 
suggested that she perhaps might 
have it. Now, there had come up 
the river from Maidenhead that Sa- 
turday morning a party of Londoners, 
one of whom, old, but hale, felt on 
landing at Medmenham Abbey a sud- 
den faintness. It was our venerable 
friend Charles O’ Leary, who, against 
his judgment, had allowed the ex- 
treme beauty of the summer day and 
the high spirits of his companions to 
tempt him to the river. For years he 
had been subject to slight attacks of 
faintness, which opium relieved, and 
on this occasion he found himself at 
Medmenham very faint, and having 
left his pill-box behind. O for a 
grain of opium! Tancred was not 


worse off in the Desert ; but the land- 
lady of the little inn thought of Mrs. 
Herbert, a skilful administratrix of 
medicine ; and as that lady was too 


rudent to give away opium without 
nowing what was to be done with 
it, she went to the Ferry Inn herself. 

There she found the veteran jour- 
nalist, leaning back in his chair, sur- 
rounded by his perplexed compa- 
nions. 

How wellshe knew him! She had 
not seen him for more than twent 
years, but all that time his kind, 
shrewd face had dwelt upon her me- 
mory. Would he know her ? 

Yes; after a while, as the accus- 
tomed grain of the most marvellous 
of drugs operated on his aged brain, 
he recalled, in her changed counte- 
nance and matured form, the daughter 
he had lost. Lost! yet not utterly ; 
he knew that she lived, but he had 
become almost hopeless of ever seeing 
her more. It was a curious meeting 
for that inn parlour. 

His comrades, finding him in good 
hands, were already away on the 
river-side lawn, smoking, and quench- 
ing their thirst from the frothing 
pewter. When the last of them left 
the room he was silent for some mo- 
ments; then he said— 

“ Kiss me, Edith.” 

A stranger looking on might have 
perceived that she almost broke down 
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with that unaccustomed caress. Hers 
was a strong nature, perhaps a stern 
one. She restrained herself, and was 
silent. 

“You are not happy?’ said the old 
man. 

“T have long ago resigned all hope 
of happiness,” she answered. 

“Why don’t you return home?” he 
asked. 

“Home!” she exclaimed, excitedly ; 
“you know I have no home.” 

“ How long is this to last? How 
long do you intend to lead this life of 
concealment !” 

“While he lives, father—while he 
lives.” : 

“And suppose J should die; what 
will happen then ? 

“Oh, all is safe,” she said, hastily. 
“T have been well advised. I have 
made all things safe.” 

“But, Edith,” went on O’Leary,in a 
kinder tone, “ why not come and live 
with me? I can’t last much longer. 
It's a matter of months, I expect, 
with me, that crossing the Styx.” 

“ Oh,” she said, with a shudder, “I 
dare not, I dare not.” 

“Why, he has forgotten you by this 
time. I don’t suppose he recollects 
your existence. It is a foolish fear 
which keeps you from your old fa- 
ther’s fireside in his last days.” 

“You don’t know him, father; you 
don’t indeed. His spies are after me 
still. I dread to go into the road. 
He cared for me once—loved me, per- 
haps; now he hates me for thwarting 
him. If he found me he would crush 
the life out of me, little as there is 
left.” 

“T think you’re rather a coward, 
Edith,” saidthe oldman. “ But you 
must have your own way. You 
always had, and it has made you 
miserable for life.” 

“Too true, father,” she said. “ But 
I must go ; and your friends will be 
thinking you are worse.” 

So parted the father and daughter 
who had not met for almost a quarter 
of a century. 

It may well be supposed that 
Charles O’Leary’s converse with his 
friends that summer afternoon was 
not precisely of its usual character. 
The old man became eloquent—in- 
spired; his thoughts were lifted to a 
loftier sphere; he quite amazed that 
careless crew of journalists among 
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whom he was almost always gay as 
a boy, though the eldest of them were 
mere boys to him. 

“ By Jove, Frank,” said Fitzheron 
to d’Orville, as they got into a han- 
som at Paddington that night, “I 
hope old Charley isn’t going to hook 
it.” 

It was a serious remark for Fitz- 
heron. 

Whether Edith Herbert, in the soli- 
tude of her chamber, wept over that 
vision of the past so unexpectedly 
brought before her, is beyond. this 
chronicler’s knowledge ; but when 
she and her young ward met at din- 
ner, she was as composed and serene 
as usual. In the evening a crescent 
moon rose bright above the beech 
woods, silvering sinuous Thames; 
and they wandered on the lawn in the 
freshening air; and Lily, whose clear 
soprano voice was one of her father’s 
chief delights in his rare visits, sang 
sweetly, yet sadly— 


‘‘O that I were where I would be! 
Then I should be where I am not ; 
But where I am, there I must be, 
And where I would be I can not.” 


“You have not forgotten 
foolish fancies, then, Lily,” said Mrs. 
Herbert. 

“Ts it likely?’ she said. 
no. 
—papa will come; and I shall tell 


your 


“No, no, 
But papa will come to-morrow 


him I mean to run away, and won’t 
he be sorry?” 

And thereupon she began defiantly 
carolling 


“‘ Over the water to Charlie.” 


Even while she sang the Jacobite 
ballad, the plash of oars was heard in 
the water, and Mr. Grey’s voice fol- 
lowed. He had got away earlier 
than usual, and taken a boat from 
Henley, so as to have two nights in- 
stead of one at home. It was a 
pleasant surprise to Lily, whose dis- 
content disappeared when her father 
came home. 

“So you want to be ‘over the wa- 
ter,’ Lily, do you?” said he, as he 
sipped his coffee. “ Is there any par- 
ticular Charlie in the case ?” 

“Oh, papa, you know there isn’t; 
but I’m very tired of this place when 
you are not here.” 

“And you really mean to run 
away ? Mount your Exmoor and ride 
in quest of adventures? My dear 
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child, there are no adventures in these 
times of railway and telegraph. It 
would be very humiliating to be 
stopped by the county police and 
brought home.” 

“Well, papa, you need not laugh 
at me. But tell me, when are you 
going to take me out somewhere ?” 

“Take you to London, you mean 
Lily. As to taking you out, why Ti 
row you up to Henley to-morrow, if 

ou like, and we'll lunch at the Red 
ion, and talk about Dr. Johnson.” 

“But, London, papa, London!” she 
said, eagerly. 

“ You must be patient, Lily, if you 
can; just a little longer. The time 
must soon come; sooner than I like.” 

“T see how it is,” said Lily, sor- 
rowfully; “youare ashamed of me.” 

“* Not exactly, child. Perhaps, be- 
ing your father, I have even a higher 
opinion than you deserve of you. 
think you rather pretty, and rather 
intellectual, and very tolerably be- 
haved, and altogether a nice little 
party. No, Lily, I’m not at all 
ashamed of you.” 

Nor, indeed, was there any reason. 
A prettier creature never played those 
pretty tricks chaeutill a loving 
daughter delights the paternal heart. 
He was a handsome man; she bore 
his beauty in a soft and piquant fa- 
shion. And as she sat on his knee 
and pulled his long moustache, they 
made a very pretty fireside group. 
Mrs. Herbert thought so, and sighed. 

“ Rise early, Lily,” said Mr. Grey. 
when bedtime came. “We'll pull 
up to Henley after church ; lunch is 
ordered.” 

Mrs. Herbert returned to the room 
after Lily had left. 

“T saw him to-day,” she said. 

“Him! Whom?” asked he, with 
an amused face. “You haveso many 
hims.” 

“Mr. O'Leary,” she answered, sink- 
ing into a chair. 

Well, my 


“Oh, only your father. 
dear Mrs. Herbert, you might have 
seen him without danger any time 
these twenty years.” 

“You are wrong—I am sure you 
are wrong.” 

“Tt is useless to argue with you, I 
know. If you hadn’t seen the old 
gentleman to-day, Ishould have had 
to tell you that I saw him not long 
ago, and thought him uncommonly 
well for his years.” 
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“ He is failing, I fear.” 

“The more reason for you to go 
and live with him. J think it’s your 
duty. You know I’ve always said 
80.” 

“T cannot do it,’ she answered. 
“T dare not.” 

She spoke again— 

“ Do you think it wise to keep Lily 
shut up here?” 

“Do you ask ‘me that seriously ?” 
he retorted, hastily. “Do I think it 
wise? [ knowitsconfoundedly foolish. 
But what am I to do?” 

“Take a house near London. Or 


if that won’t do, come down oftener, 
and sometimes bring a friend.” 

“ A young jackanapes, to teach her 
flirtation. Thank you. I can imagine 
the fellow saying to his acquaintances, 
‘Grey took me down to his place the 
other day ; trotted out his daughter; 
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nice little filly, but quite unformed; 
by the way, has Grey got any 
money ? ” 

“Well,” persisted Mrs. Herbert, 
“she ought to have friends of her own 
sex. 

“ And how is she to get them? I 
don’t want to get into intercourse 
with the people about here, you know. 
Besides, it is too late. No, let Lily 
grow up a little farther into woman- 
hood, and then I’ll take a house in 
town, and make her its mistress. 
There’s no help for it. I dare say 
the poor child will get tired of that 
too.’ 

“Then she can come back here,” 
said Mrs. Herbert. 

“To spend her honeymoon, I sup- 
pose you mean,” said Mr. Grey with 
a rather melancholy smile. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ O ay for siccan quarters 
As I gat yesternight !”—King James V. 


HALF-A-DOZEN years earlier than the 
events already narrated, a gentleman 
who had become rather tired of 
society determined on a pedestrian 
tour through some of England’s west- 
ern and south-western counties. He 
called himself Arthur Fitzmaurice. 
He carried a double-barrel and a 
knapsack, and was followed by a 
greyhound and a setter. Thus ac- 
coutred and accompanied, he did his 
thirty or forty miles a day with ease 
and satisfaction, sleeping at village 
inns or wayside farms, and thoroughly 
enjoying the change from his London 
life. Hewas a man who, in his time, 
had tried most excitements, and tired 
of most. The natural homely sim- 
plicity which he found in the thinly- 
populated districts lying far from 
railways, was to him a novelty and a 
delight. Iceldon-street, that ancient 
Roman road which traverses Berk- 
shire, was rather different from the 
streets of Belgravia, from Pall-Mall 
and Piccadilly. He thought Stone- 
henge preferable to the Houses of 
Parliament. He ate the pork chops 
and drank the strong ale of the coun- 
try with a relish which he had long 
ceased to feel for the best dinner he 
could get at his club. He had not 
many unusual adventures; but one 
he had, which was a settler. 


It was in Wiltshire. This county 
has many beautiful spots and many 
antique monuments; but its treeless, 
chalk-white roads across the downs 
are very wearisome. Fitzmaurice had 
crossed Salisbury Plain ; looked once 
again at the mystic rugged grandeur 
of Stonehenge; and, leaving Ames- 
bury on his left, had reached a hamlet 
lying beside the little river Avon. 
For about fifteen miles he and his 
dogs had not seen a drop of water. 
The dogs rushed into the stream, 
bathing and drinking delightedly ; 
and he, after quenching his thirst 
from the same source, looked vainly 
around for a wayside inn or public- 
house. The hamlet had no such es- 
tablishment. It wasafternoon. Fitz- 
maurice was tired and hungry, and 
felt strongly disinclined to go forward. 
So he inquired at the village shop 
where he could get a bed. 

“Ye must go back to the ‘Druid’s 
Arms,’ or keep on to Sarum,” said a 
most ancient lady, who seemed to 
flourish by the sale of tallow candles 
and peppermint lozenges. 

“Why, granny,” said a stout young 
maiden of forty, florid-faced and thick- 
armed, “don’t ee think old Withers 
of the Grange ’ud give the gentleman 
a supper and a bed ?” 

“An’ who'd sleep amid all the 
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ghostesses, I should like to know?” toes, the huge double Gloucester 
retorted the old woman. cheeses, which stood upon it. At the 
“Tf you think this Mr. Withers upper end only there was a white 
will take me in,” said the pedestrian, cloth. 
“T should like to try him. Iamnot As they entered, abell rang without, 
afraid of a ghost or two.” and in an instant the servants of the 
Fitzmaurice accordingly started for house and farm, male and female, 
the Grange, a queer, old, rambling were seated at the table. Farmer 
edifice, about a mile up the Avon, Withers led his guest to the* upper 
which ran at the foot of one of its end, where a dainty young damsel of 
walls. The beauty of the river had seventeen or eighteen was shyly 
not tempted the architect to make a_ standing. 
single window in this tall, black wall “That’s my granddaughter, Nelly, 
—the only opening being a water-gate, Mr. Fitzmaurice. A good wench 
barred by a portcullis. The whole enough, but not much use in a house. 
building formed anirregularpentagon, Ah, you should have known her 
and was surrounded by a moat. It mother; she was a woman. When 
was of considerable extent ; and Fitz- my poor boy Dick ——” 
maurice, when admitted, which took The old gentleman might have gone 
some little time, found that the cen- on for a week, but the girl touched 
tral space was occupied by haystacks, him, and said— 
barns, and straw-yard, and the other “ Grandfather, grace !”” 
appurtenances of a large farm. Ori- For the whole of his dependents. 
ginally a fortified house, the Grange hungrily eyeing the cold beef and 
had become a farmstead. The result steaming potatoes, were waiting for 
was indescribably picturesque. A thisceremony. Farmer Withers said 
painter would have delighted to ren- a grace of prodigious length, after 
der that strange interior. The house which the assembly set to with a will. 
itself was most irregular in all its de- Fitzmaurice found the cold sirloin 
velopments. Along one side, looking delicious and the strong ale unsur- 
down upon the enclosures, was a eee He thought himself in luck. 
quaint old wooden gallery, which Miss Nelly would hardly exchange a 
looked as if the lightest step must word with him, though she glanced 
bring it down. at him furtively now and then. She 
Fitzmauricesoon found Mr. Withers, had probably never seen an English 
a fine old gentleman of between sixty gentleman before. Old Withers, 
and seventy, middle-sized, upright as however, talked enough for a whole 
a bolt, ruddy as a well-kept apple, family. 
garrulous as a magpie. “You like the beef, do ye? Shows 
“You're just in time for supper,” your taste. Loin out o’ one o’ the 
he said ; (it was then six o'clock). best shorthorn oxen I everkilled—and 
** As for a bed, why you could havea that’s saying something, as they'll 
dozen if you wanted them; but there tell youin Sarum. And the ale’s none 
are some people that don’t like sleep- so bad. Why, I’ve been brewing ale 
ing in my house.” this fifty year at the Oak at West- 
“Why not?” asked Fitzmaurice. bury: kept the Oak till the old man 
“Oh, they talk about ghosts. I died, vour years ago last Candlemas. 
never saw a ghost, and don’t care He used to say he didn’t want a 
whether I doornot. Youdon’tlook young vullow caddling about here all 
as if you cared much about ’em. day. Called mea young vullow: ha, 
Never saw one, I dare say. Come ha, ha! Why they docall me young 
along—let’s have supper.” Mister Harry, down to Westbury, 
He led the way into a great hall, now.” 
the whole height of the building, And the old gentleman went off 
rafter-roofed. Though it was a warm into a roar of laughter, which his 
summer evening, a wood fire was servants heartily joined. It was a 
burning in the enormous hearth. A standing — doubtless, this about 
long wooden table ran up the centre “young Mister Harry.” 
of the hall; and a penny-a-liner Supper over, and the great hall 
would tell us that it groaned with deal, Farmer Withers invited his 
the cold rounds and sirloins of beef, guest to the settle, which was placed 
the mighty bowls of steaming pota- within the hearth. You might have 
2 
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backed a loaded cart into that vast 
aperture. High above his head, 
Fitzmaurice could see suspended 
hams and sides of bacon, getting that 
gradual smoking which gives to them 
a flavour unrivalled. Pipes were pro- 
duced, and glasses; and then the old 
farmer said to his granddaughter— 

“Get thee to bed, wench. The 
gentleman and I ’ull have some toddy 
and a talk.” 

And this was at about half-past 
seven on a fine summer evening. 
Fitzmaurice was perfectly amazed at 
a style of life so new to him. Here 
were people who actually went to bed 
just when he was wont to dine. 

They had both toddy and a talk, 
during which Farmer Withers con- 
trived to tell his guest all his family 
affairs, so that Fitzmaurice became 

ualified to write the lives of all the 
itherses for several generations. 
As the hall clock struck nine, the old 
farmer got up, yawned tremendously, 
and led the way towards the bed- 
room. In five minutes Fitzmaurice 
had sunk deeply into a bed of down, 
fragrant of lavender ; in five more he 
was fast asleep. He saw no “ ghost- 
esses ;” indeed he was unconscious 
of all things till a bell rang clamor- 
ously from one of the turrets, and he 
found it was four o’clock. Then he 
remembered that the Grange break- 
fast was at five. 

The yard was alive in the grey 
summer morning. Cows were being 
milked, -pigs, poultry, and pigeons 
fed. The old farmer, in his blue 
coat with brass buttons,knee breeches, 
and gaiters, was looking after every- 
body and every thing. “ Oculus 
domini saginat equum” was his 
motto, evidently. His granddaughter 
was milking a troublesome little Al- 
derney, as lithe and skittish as a 
filly. Fitzmaurice found that his 
room had a door opening on the old 
wooden balcony already described ; 
so he walked out and stood there, 
much amused at the scene before 
him. When Withers saw him, he 
exclaimed— 

“The old gallery’s hardly safe, for 
your weight. Better not trust it.” 

These words aroused Nelly’s atten- 
tion, and she gave a small scream; 
whereupon the Alderney, glad of an 
opportunity,kicked over the milk pail, 
the stool, the pretty milkmaid herself, 
and gallantly charged an old woman 
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who, with yoke on shoulder, was 
carrying two buckets of wash to the 
pigs. Farmer Withers burst into a 
tit of laughter which had not termin- 
ated when they. sat down to break- 
fast. Nelly was laughing too : I dare 
say her favourite Alderney was in the 
habit of kicking her over occasionally. 
At breakfast the whole establishment 
mustered, as at supper; and Fitz- 
maurice thoroughly enjoyed the rich 
cream, the yellow butter, the hot 
cakes baked upon the hearth. 

Then Withers and his guest turned 
out to see the farm—a large one, 
much of it downland, devoted to 
sheep. The farmer used to boast 
that he could beat the Southdowns. 
The two acquaintances trudged for 
some hours over the undulating 
ridges, classic ground for those who 
delight in King Alfred the Truth- 
teller. At twelve they were back to 
dinner; but meanwhile the farmer 
had induced Fitzmaurice (nothing 
loth) to stay with him at least a week. 
As for the dinner, it was colossal. 
The huge rounds and sirloins were 
hot, now; here and there a leg of 
mutton intervened ; the great wooden 
bowls of potatoes were supplemented 
by similar masses of cabbage and 
turnips.. Above the salt a couple of 
roast capons did honour to the guest. 

That evening, after supper, the 
farmer talked about the ghosts of 
the Grange. 

“There be two or three,” he said. 
“There’s one in the old loft that 
used to be best bedroom—a man 
with his throat cut, standing at the 
window. And a woman that walks 
about this old hall of nights: they 
say she starved one of her own daugh- 
ters to death. And there’s a foot- 
step walks up and down yon old gal- 
lery outside where you sleep; but 
nobody ever saw nothing; and I 
think a ghost ’ud bring down the 
rotten old concern. But you know 
I don’t believe a word of such stuff.” 

And, to change the subject, the 
old man wound up the evening by 
singing right lustily a song with this 
chorus— 

“Ah! gi’e me, if I wer a squier, 

The settle an’ the girt wood vier !” 
fell 


Fitzmaurice asleep 


easily 
enough, but woke to find the moon- 


light flooding his room. The turret 
clock was striking twelve. Perfect 
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silence followed; but suddenly he 
fancied that he heard a footstep on 
the gallery. He laughed at the idea, 
as a trick of the imagination. But 
the sound continued ; and he saw, or 
thought he -saw, a form pass his 
window. ~ Certainly some kind of 
shadow crossed the curtain—a cloud 
crossing the moon, perhaps. He rose, 
drew the curtains aside, and returned 
to his bed. Again the sound—again 
the form—a woman, in her night 
dress. Fitzmaurice immediately sus- 
pected a practical joke. 

But, then, he reflected on the well- 
known antiquity of the balcony. 
Would any of the maid-servants ven- 
ture on that ricketty old gallery just 
for the sake of frightening a stranger ? 
All at once it occurred to him that it 
~— just possibly bea case of sleep- 
walking. Upon this, with as little 
dressing as possible, he very quietly 
opened the old door, and stood in the 
shade to watch for the apparition. 
It came, slowly and demurely ; the 


face was visible in the clear moon- 
light, with unconscious eyes wide 
open : it was Nelly Withers, taking 


a stroll in her sleep, while the old 
gallery trembled under her trifling 
weight. 

What was he todo? The balcony 
was-evidently in most perilous plight. 
Should he stop her as she passed, and 
drag her into the room? Should he 
try to take her toherown? He would 
have to guess at its position ; but he 
assumed that the door to the gallery 
would probably be open. He decided 
on this as the best course, and when 
next she passed, caught her in his 
arms, strode rapidly along the creak- 
ing woodwork, and sprang with her 
into the first open door he reached. 
Hardly had his foot left the gallery, 
when, with a mighty crash, the rotten 
structure fell into the yard below. 
But the girl did not wake. 

Fitzmaurice placed her on her bed, 
and went to the other door. It was 
locked, and the key gone. Here was 
a position! The moonlight was not 
bright enough for him to search the 
young lady’s chamber for the key ; 
and the whole establishment was al- 
ready aroused by the tremendous 
crash caused by the fallen gallery. 
Fitzmaurice was looking downwards, 
to see if it were practicable to drop 
into the yard, when there came a tre- 
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mendous knocking at the door, and 
old Withers exclaimed— 

“Let me in, will you ?” 

“Can’t find the key,” said Fitz- 
maurice. 

The noise woke Nelly, who, seeing 
a man in her room, burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. The old farmer gave 
the door a kick, which broke its 
fastenings, and appeared before Fitz- 
maurice, fiery and indignant, in shirt- 
sleevesand knee-breeches, with a huge 
lantern in his hand. 

“So, sir, here you are! I thought 
you were agentleman. What are you 
deing with my little girl ?” 

Behind the fiery little farmer 
Fitzmaurice could see a crowd of 
half-dressed girls and slouching la- 
bourers, all in the highest state of 
excitement. And Nelly was weeping 
as if her heart would break. 

Now to be found locked into a 
lady’s room at midnight, in an un- 
dignified state of dishabille, is rather 
trying ; and it is awkward to have 
nothing except a somewhat impro- 
bable story to offer against a circum- 
stantial array of probabilities. But 
Fitzmaurice was extremely cool ; and 
he made his statement in so straight- 
forward and truthful a manner that 
old Withers could not help being con- 
vinced. 

“ Well,” he said, “to think of the 
wench walking in her sleep. She 

ot it from that flighty mother of 
ers, [ll warrant. She was the ghost 
on the gallery all the time, I'll be 
bound.” 

The next morning at breakfast Miss 
Nelly was hardly so composed as 
when she had been upset by her Al- 
derney. So Fitzmaurice set to work 
to make her feel more at her ease ; 
and the result was, that he found the 
little girl, her shyness conquered, ‘ex- 
tremely interesting and naive. To 
him, accustomed to the belles of the 
ball-room, this unspoilt child of the 
wild Wilts wold seemed perfectly 
charming. Thus it happened that, 
before he left the Grange, he fancied 
himself a little in love with her. She, 
rey child, was madly in love with 

im. 

But Fitzmaurice went away, finish- 
ed his tour, returned to his old so- 
ciety, his old pursuits, and thought 
very little more about Nelly. She, 
after a month or two’s vain longing 
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for some news of him, gave him up 
altogether, and tried to forget him. 
The child had become a woman when 
love was born in her breast ; impos- 
sible to recross that fatal stream which 
divides the fairyland of childhood 
from the world. 

About a year had passed when 
Fitzmaurice had one night a very 
vivid dream. He fancied he was 
again traversing that wooden gallery, 
with the pretty somnambulist in his 
arms. It recalled so strongly his 
Wiltshire adventures that he said to 
himself— 

“T wonder how old Withers is get- 
ting on, and that little wench of his. 
I think I'll go down and see.” 

He went by rail to Salisbury, hired 
a horse, and rode over. As he came 
to the Grange, a mournful procession 
was leaving its ancient gateway. 
“Young Mister Henry” was being 
carried to the churchyard : and fore- 
most among the mourners (it is a 
rural custom) was poor Nelly, under 
an immense black cloak, bitterly 
weeping. 

There were various relations and 
official persons in the house; but 
Fitzmaurice contrived to have an in- 
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terview with Nelly alone. He had 
ascertained from ashrewd old lawyer 
that she was wholly unprovided for. 
The estate was entailed on the male 
descendants ; and old Withers, always 
intending to put something by for his 
granddaughter, had never done it. 

“*She’ll have to go to service,” said 
arugged old relation who stood by ; 
“she baint fit for nought else, that 
wench.” 

“Well, Miss Withers, said Fitz- 
maurice, as he entered a mouldy par- 
lour in which she sat alone, I am 
truly sorry for your great loss. Is 
there anything I can do for you?” 

She was seated on a huge chintz- 
covered sofa, her elbows on her knees, 
her pretty head buried in her clasped 
hands. She sobbed, but made no 
reply. 

“ Nelly,” said Fitzmaurice, coming 
nearer, “tell me—I cannot remain 
here long—what can I do for you?” 

She fell suddenly at his feet, em- 
bracing his knees, as Lycaon did the 
knees of Achilles, exclaiming— 

“T thought you loved me! I 
thought you loved me !” 

That finished him, 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.”—Shakespeare. 


“Tue Earl of Riverdale and Lady 
Vivian Ashleigh are at the Bedford 
Hotel, Brighton.” 

“Mr. Luttrel, MP, is at Pegg’s 
Royal York Hotel, Brighton.” 

Such were two of the early fashion- 
able announcements wherewith the 
Londoner, during its brief and bright 
career, lacerated the heart of the edi- 
tor of the Morning Post. 

For it was October, and the 
Brighton season approached its zen- 
ith. The King’s-road was fuller 
than Regent-street. The lodging- 
house keepers were making fortunes. 
The riding-masters could hardly find 
enough equestrian assistants to take 
charge of their lady pupils. The 
Rothschilds, and Goldsmids, and Bar- 
ings were all there. Gunn’s turbot 
and lobsters, and red mullet from the 
Arun estuary, rose daily in price. 
Lintott began to fear lest the South- 
downs should be exhausted. Harry 


Pegg, and Brill, and Harrison, all 
thought of retiring on their fortunes. 
The Grand Hotel was full. 

Lady Vivian did not much like 
Brighton. In her judgment there 
were very few ladies, in the highest 
sense of the word, among the dash- 
ing horsewomen of the King’s-road. 
She intensely disliked the crowded 
afternoon promenade, in which every- 
body dresses to death, and where 
you elbow a mob of men and women 
of every conceivable class. But: the 
Earl had taken a fancy for just one 
week at Brighton, and so his dutiful 
daughter allowed him to come. It 
would puzzle a pundit to say why 
Guy Luttrel was there: he certainly 
did not know himself. Being there, 
however, he was wont to take a boat 
every morning, and go out for a dip— 
the only man in Brighton, perhaps, 
who worshipped Poseidon in October. 

One afternoon, Luttrel was loiter- 
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ing along the promenade, when a 
garrulous acquaintance joined him. 

he is a minor personage in this 
epos, let me call him Smith, though 
I firmly believe Guy would not have 
condescended to know any man named 
Smith, unless he were an elector of 
Riverdale. 

“T wish you’d come to my rooms 
this evening,” said the pseudo Smith : 
“ Professor Odysseus is to be there.” 

“Who the deuce is Professor 
Odysseus? Man who wrote the 
‘Odyssey ?” 

“ He’s a wonderful spiritualist—a 
Greek, from Naxos.” , 

“Ariadne’s island. Pshaw, my 
dear fellow, you don’t expect me to 
believe in such nonsense.” 

“Well, I wish you’d come. I hold 
out at — Mansion, you know, 
and so does he. We are all of us 
going to meet this evening to see 
what he can do. He’s going to dine 
with me first. Come and dine.” 

“Can’t, my boy. But who are 
‘all of us’ ?” 

“Oh, there’s a lot of families living 
in the house, and we’re going to have 
a reunion.” 

“Well, it will be amusing,” said 
Luttrel. “I tell you what. Tl 
come in and have a cup of coffee 
with you and the Greek about nine.” 

He came. Professor Odysseus was 
a Lilliputian man, who might be any 
age. His hair was very light and 
very long. He wore a black velvet 
suit, lace ruffles, knee-breeches, white 
silk stockings, diamond-buckled shoes. 
Behind his chair stood his page, a 
blooming beardless boy, dressed as if 
he had just stepped out of a picture 
by Watteau. As they sat over their 
coffee and chasse, he lectured a little. 

** All I can do,” said the Professor, 
“is to magnetize the atmosphere. 
This enables any spirit which comes 
into the circle to manifest itself. It 
is an error to suppose that only tise 
spirits of the dead may arise; per- 
haps more frequently the spirits of 
the living visit us. It depends 
chiefly on the will of the audience 
—especially of the female audience. 
Men seldom concentrate their wishes ; 
but there is scarcely a woman living 
who has not some single wish which 
she wishes intensely and always. 
So, at what we call a séance, the 
spirits summoned are generally those 
whom the women present desire to 
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see. I am not at all responsible for 
the results which follow. And those 
results are often peculiar ; for a spirit, 
divested of its flesh and blood, utterly 
irresponsible, plays pranks which in 
its human form it would not dare to 
play. If a séance is full of foolish 
manifestations—of silly tricks with 
ropes and musical instruments—it 
simply shows that the acquaintances, 
dead or alive, of the persons present, 
are chiefly fools.” 

“Very philosophical, Professor,” 
said Guy. “Do you work in the 
dark ?” 

“ By no means. 
the lamp.” 

And the page placed on the table 
an elegant bronze lamp, which, by 
the uncoiling of a watch spring, was 
fed regularly with magnesium wire, 
whence a light almost equal to 
Pheebus Apollo’s own. 

“Fortunate,” said the pseudoSmith, 
“for the gas in Brighton is abomin- 
able.” 

“Do any of your questionable visi- 
tors pretend to divine the future ?” 
asked Guy. 

“Tf you could call up Cassandra,” 
said Odysseus, “or Mademoiselle le 
Normand, you might get areply. If 
there is any question you want an- 
swered, dwell upon it with a strong 
effort of will. An answer may, per- 
haps, be written.” 

“ Séances differ widely in charac- 
ter you say ?” 

“Yes ; they are sometimes foolish 
and frivolous, sometimes almost sub- 
lime. I was once asked by a lady, 
a collateral descendant of the poet 
Milton, to come to her house. She 
has devoted herself to his memory; 
has written out the whole of his 
works on vellum, with superb illu- 
minations. Of course, when the at- 
mosphere was magnetized, she eagerly 
and earnestly wished for his coming. 
He came. The vellum volume lay 
open on the table; it was turned 
back to the fly leaf, and a pen wrote 
his name upon the white paper. 
There was an organ in the room, on 
which a soft sad voluntary was 
played. And when this was over, 
the lady felt a hand passed slowly 
over her hair, and the pressure of 
lips upon her brow.” 

“Well,” said Guy, inwardly incre- 
dulous, “ we shall see what happens 
to-night.” ' 


Spiridion, bring 
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Wherewith they passed into a 
larger room, where already the fussy 
mistress of the “mansion”—as in 
Brighton they call a lodging-house— 
had assembled an elegant crowd of 
ladies and gentlemen in full dress. 
The Professor sank into an easy chair 
in the corner. Spiridion brought to 
his side a small table, on which he 
placed the magnesium lamp and a 
silver censer. Then the Greek com- 
menced to tell the assembly— but 
especially the ladies—that he could 
not be responsible for the character 
of the séance; that it must entirely 
depend upon them; that if they were 
nervous they had better go away ; 
that whatever happened, he could 
not stop the proceedings till the 
came toanatural or preternatural ce f 

“ Now, ladies,” he said, by way of 
peroration, “are you afraid? Shall 
we go on?” 

The vote being unanimously affirm- 
ative, he took from his pocket a 
gold box, and from the box a large 

astille. This he ignited ; then, 


eaning back in his chair, he closed 
his eyes, and seemed to sleep. 


The 
young page stood behind him, un- 
moved as a statue. 

There was silence for about five 
minutes. Then a grand piano which 
stood in the room was flung open, and 
one of Mendelssohn’s songs without 
words was played in masterly fa- 
shion. Guy Luttrel noticed that 
two or three young ladies exchanged 
glances, very much as if they knew 
the player’s style. He also observed 
that the air seemed suddenly chilled. 

But all the time he was concen- 
trating his will upon a certain ques- 
tion which he intensely desired to 
ask and to have answered. 

Presently a young lady rose from 
her chair, and ook to waltz round 
the saloon as if with an invisible part- 
ner, the — supplying gratuitous 
music. The pace was tremendous, 
and the poor girl was regularly done 
up when she returned to her seat. 

After an interval another young 
lady was caught apparently by the 
waist, and lifted close to the ceiling 
—a tolerably lofty one. There she 
floated gracefully, just long enough 
for Guy to admire her symmetrical 
ankles. 

“Tis a hyperbolical fiend,” thought 
Luttrel, “and cares for nothing but 
ladies.” 
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The next manifestation was pro- 
digious. Half-a-dozen ladies were 
raised from the floor about half-way 
towards the ceiling; and there, hand 
in hand, they were whirled round in a 
vertiginous dance, their ample cloth- 
ing producing a miniature hurricane. 

Next, a pretty little girl was seen to 
walk up the wall like a fly, and walk 
across the ceiling from one end of the 
saloon to the other; the attraction 
of gravitation being so completely 
suspended that her long hair hung 
upwards toward the ceiling. 

I need not multiply phenomena, 
for which I am dependent on Guy 
Luttrel’s testimony. The master- 
spirit among the unseen visitors be- 
came rather rough towards the end 
of the séance, kissed two or three 
young ladies of the party with con- 
siderable effusion, and wound up the 
proceedings by taking the mistress of 
the house, a stout lady of about fifteen 
stone, up to the ceiling, and keeping 
her there so long that she exclaimed— 
“Oh, let me down! let me down!” 

Professor Odysseus subsequently 
informed Guy Luttrel that the invisi- 
ble influence was a young gentleman 
much given to music and flirtation, 
who had frequented mansion, 
and was very popular there; and who 
lately had joined the diplomatic ser- 
vice, as attaché at Copenhagen. 

When the charivari had ceased, 
Luttrel said to the Professor— 

“There seems no reply to my ques- 
tion.” 

“Let us see,” said Odysseus. 

Sheets of paper, with quills and 
ink, had been placed on a centre 
table, in case the visitors should be 
writing, instead of waltzing, spirits. 
Looking among these they found a 
sentence in feminine handwriting, the 
ink still wet. 

“Ts it Cassandra or Le Normand ?” 
asked Odysseus. 

This was the sentence, four’ words 
only, which answered the question 
that perplexed Guy Luttrel— 

“SHE WILL KILL HIM.” 

“Egad!” thought he, “that would 
be cutting the Gordian knot.” 

If any reader thinks this chapter 
“stranger than fiction,” I beg to say 
that it is word for word what Guy 
Luttrel told Lady Vivian next morn- 
ing, as they were driving to the Devil’s 
Dyke. The Earl had gone to lunch 
with Mr. Moore. 
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CHAPTER X. 


“The man who drinks beer, thinks beer."—Dr. Johnson. 


Corpse HI is a small scattered vil- 
lage, a few miles from Riverdale. It 
takes its name from its common, 
which rises in its midst, a very re- 
spectable hill, crowned with two 
groups of trees. From this hill you 
can see a good many miles every way: 
Riverdale, smoke-veiled, with the 
ruined castle rising above it—the 
court, amid its mighty oak-trees—the 
great house of Mauleverer, high above 
the surrounding plain—are all visible 
from Copse Hill. The village con- 
tains the houses of a few retired 
doctors and tradesmen; the best 
waggon-builder in the county lives 
there, bearing the appropriate name 
of Wainwright—his forefathers 
having doubtless built waggons from 
time immemorial; there are two 
or three shops, and almost as many 
beer-houses as shops; and next in 
importance to the little district church 
is the chief hostelry, the Seven Stars, 
roy situate at the foot of the 

ill. Its landlord is the chief carrier 
from Riverdale to towns and villages 
untouched by the railway. Curiously 
enough, he is a teetotaler, not by 
choice, but of necessity. 

An English wayside inn is very 
picturesque. The Seven Stars had been 
a coaching-house, had a good farm at- 
tached to it, and was well provided 
with stabling. Any hour of the day 
it was astir. Great waggons loading 
and unloading ; farmers on horseback 
or in fast traps, stopping for a glass 
of strong ale; Romany chals with 
their nomad tents upon wheels, going 
to or from Riverdale’s numerous 
fairs ; all the multifarious traffic of a 
great road leading to London. Any 
artist who wanted fresh studies of 
human nature might do worse than 
take up his quarters at the Seven 
Stars, Copse Hill. 

In an upper room of this inn, bow- 
windowed, with a pleasant view both 
up and down the road, two men were 
sitting. One was a Frenchman, evi- 
dently. He sipped some weak brandy 
and water, and smoked cigarettes, 
which he made with great rapidity 
and skill. A plausible, cunning face 
had this man: the most elementary 
of physiognomists would look upon 


him with suspicion. The other was 
a curious mixture of lout and knave ; 
a fellow dressed in a smock frock, 
with corduroys and leather gaiters ; 
in whose eye craft and imbecility 
seemed to hold a perpetual struggle 
for the mastery. A pint mug of four- 
penny ale stood before him, and he 
was smoking vile tobacco from a long 
clay pipe. 

Both these men were discharged 
servants from Mauleverer. Louis 
Chartier had been Hugh the younger’s 
valet ; Giles Spindlo had been an 
under-keeper. Hugh had found each 
of them out in some misdemeanor at 
about the same time, and had sum- 
marily turned them off. 

Now Spindlo fancied himself the 
possessor of a great secret. Of course 
the terms on which Mauleverer was 
held by its present owner were well 
known through the county; but 
among servants and labourers such a 
story has always its added circum- 
stances of romance: they imagine 
things which have no existence, and 
impute motives which educated minds 

erceive to be absurd. Giles Spindlo, 

owever, had some foundation for 
his theories ; his mother, old Betty, 
now almost imbecile and wholly deaf, 
had told a few people that “ she seen 
Miss Edith run away”—that “she 
weren’t drownded, she knew.” The 
discharged keeper and valet were 
drawn together by community of 
hatred to the man who had discharged 
them. Giles revealed his suspicions 
to Lewis ; and the astute Frenchman 
jumped to the conclusion that the 
true heir to Mauleverer was ignorant 
of his or her rights, and would gladly 

ive a noble reward to any one who 

rought the important information. 
But how to find that heir ? 

Giles had just lighted another pipe 
and commenced another mug of four- 
penny. Charlie was looking at him 
with ill-concealed disgust. 

“The brute, with his beer and 
coarse tobacco! And such a fool, too. 
What am I to do with such a fool ?” 

“She weren't drowned, she 
weren't,” Spindlo broke out. “ Old 
Betty had her eyes about her. She 
seen Miss Edith go down to the 
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river, and throw down her hat and 
cloak, and stop a minute, like as 
though she meant drownding herself. 
And old Betty nearly shrieked out, 80 
they tells I.” 

“Well, what next?’ asked the 
Frenchman. 

“Whoy, she jumped up, and runned 
away. And Betty—that’s the old 
woman, you know—she were a girl 
then, I suppose. : Yes,” 
he continued, shaking his head with 
half-intoxicated wisdom, “the old 
woman must have been a girl then. 

Well, she runned after 
she, and she jumped through a gap 
into the road, and there a gentle man 
came up to she and talked to she.” 

“ And what did your mother do ?” 

“My mother? Oh, old Betty? 
Whoy, she hid herself behind the 
hedge, and tried to listen but couldn’t 
hear, and then the gentleman and 
Miss Edith they walked off arm in 
arm so thick as thieves.” 

“ Bah,” said Louis Chartier to him- 
self. “What am I to do with this 
gross man’s stupid story? It must 
be almost fifty years ago. That old 
Betty is as deaf as a corpse ; but, if 
not, she has told allshe knows. She 
did not know the man who took the 
girlaway. There is no trace ?” 

And hemuttered beneath his breath 
a string of those curious execrations 
in which Frenchmen delight. 

Spindlo called for more beer. 

am a fool—a fool,” soliloquized 
the Frenchman. “Why am I wast- 
ing time here, and giving this lout 
beer and tobacco for no use at all?” 
I hate that Hugh Mauleverer, but I 
can’t harm him. I hate him.” 

He uttered the last words aloud. 

“Hate un!” said the ex-keeper. 
* Ay, and so [hate’un. He half broke 
my arm wi’ thik stone he flung at 
me from the terrace ; but what’s the 
good t—us can’t harm ’un.” 

At this moment the two men were 
aroused by the clatter of hoofs. 
They looked out, and behold, a gay 
assemblage of scarlet coats and black 
thickening before the Seven Stars. 
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Lord Riverdale’s hounds met at this 
point this morning. The thorough 
sportsman on his handsome thorough- 
bred; the retired doctor or lawyer, 
who wanted to be considered a coun- 
try gentleman, and rode all day in a 
funk; the fast shopkeeper from River- 
dale, on a hired hack; the young 
farmer on a clever half-bred; the 
old farmer onacob. These, and many 
other classes, were represented. Pre- 
sently come the hounds—a lady 
pack; and the Earl on his favourite 
dark chesnut, Sultan; and others of 
the Earl’s set, among whom Chartier 
and Spindlo recognized the object of 
their hatred, Hugh Mauleverer. 

The burly teetotal landlord and 
carrier was very busy, bringing to 
various horsemen small glasses of 
some alcoholic fluid. Unwise are 
they who warm their blood in this 
fashion before following the fox. A 
rump steak, a single cup of tea, these 
form the best preparation for a hard 
day’s hunting. Hugh Mauleverer 
was not thus imprudent, but he rode 
up to speak to the landlord. 

“ Wickens,” he said, “there are two 
chests of plate to be carried from 
Mauleverer to Coutts’s. Take them 
up to-morrow, if possible. A couple 
of my men will go with the waggon 
in case of accidents.” 

“ Grrrrrr——,” snarled Chartier. 
“Now if this Spindlo were not a 
drunken fool; or if my old friend, 
Tessier—Achille Tessier—were in 
Leicester-square. O Achille! Achille 
the fearless! where are yout I will 
go to London at once. I will seek 
Achille. If only he should be there.” 

Spindlo had fallen asleep. Chartier 
ran down stairs, sneaked out of the 
front door, and hurried off towards 
Riverdale to catch the train. Hugh 
Mauleverer’s quick eye caught the 
expression of his countenance, which 
was villanous enough. 

“What a scoundrel that 
thought Hugh. 
employed him.” 


o., 99 
is, 
“T wonder I ever 
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LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE.* 


A couple of years have elapsed since 
Professor Muller published his first 
volume on Language—a work which 
amplifying the advanced views con- 
tained in his previous essays, formed 
the first popular treatise on the Science 
in English or any language. Until 
the last century, as is well known, 
most philologists attempted to derive 
all languages from the Hebrew, at 
which period the discovery of the 
fossil tongue of Northern India, the 
Sanscrit, affording as it did a means 
of tracing and classifying the groups 
of languages now denominated Indo- 
European, completely revolutionized 
the views of philologists. Somewhat 
later several books appeared which 
contributed largely to stimulate the 
study and place it-on a more general 
basis—books such as those of Ade- 
lung and Hervas, Klaproth, Bopp, &c., 
in the first of which many of the Euro- 
pean and Oriental languages; and in 
the second, many of the American and 
other tongues were vocabularized, and 
grammars of several of fhem at- 
tached. While forming materials, 
however, they made no pretension to 
place this branch of learning on a 
scientific basis, as they merely ar- 
ranged languages geographically, in- 
stead of identifying their groups on 
the ground of grammatical similarity ; 
for however a language may be- 
come changed by dialectical regener- 
ation or phonetic decay—and this is 
one of the fundamental principles of 
the science—its grammatical forms 
remain intact. The Sanscrit gram- 
mar of Pranioni—a miracle of re- 
search, and analogical and analytical 
skill—ecleared the way toward com- 
prehending the original source whence 
the successive waves of European 
speech issued ; and the compara- 
tive grammar of Bopp raised the 
first superstructure of the science, to 
which the labours of Muller have so 
largely contributed. 

Muller’s first volume—embodying 
and illustrating the principles of the 
science of language—was more in- 
teresting than the present, as therein 
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dealing chiefly with the generalities 
and philosophy of the subject, he 
found it necessary to omit much of 
the elementary details of the subject 
now expounded, so that in the order 
of study his last lectures should be 
read before his first issue. Language 
is a young and crescent science, like 
geology, of which the entire world is 
the domain; while its principles and 
dialectical, varieties may be brought 
under survey in any village visited 
by the student; while the more 
amply the idioms of the most remote 
and barbarous races are examined, 
the greater will be the light thrown 
on all civilized languages, classic or 
current, as by their means will be 
elicited those general laws govern- 
ing their formation, whose discovery 
would elude the efforts of the scholar 
who limited his studies to the classic 
alone. Thus every new contribution— 
from a vocabulary and phrase-book of 
the tongueof the Hawaian islanders to 
the deciphering of the rock inscrip- 
tions of Persia, the brick writing of 
Babylon, or hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
to the idioms of the Samoides, or 
Pacific islanders—affords materials 
for examining the genius and de- 
velopment of human speech. Hitherto 
the scientific domain of the study re- 
sembled—now a map of the world of 
Homer, in which all beyond a district 
of the Mediterranean and Aegean was 
doubtful or blank—now like that of 
the Roman Empire, confined to Eu- 
rope, Asia, and a partof Africa ; but in 
which the remote east and west was 
a cloudland or region unrecognised. 
At present, however, it embraces the 
globe, and every year some voyager 
makes public his discoveries in the 
most distant points—north, south, 
east, west—and printing presses are 
active in Polynesia, Greenland, and 
Katfiirland in fixing tle forms of the 
respective tongues, and tracing the 
grammatical construction of speech 
for the generalizing, scientific minds 
in the centres of European civiliza- 
tion. oa 

Even new theories, subversive of 
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the importance of Sanscrit, as the 
original of the western tongues, are 
springing up. Thus an essay has ap- 
peared, printed at Honolulu, in which 
an attempt is made to trace the Indo- 
European languages tothe Polynesian, 
which the writer (Dr. Rae) believes 
“gives the key to the original func- 
tion and whole mechanism of language 
itself!” Another writer has lately 
discovered that the great collection of 
African languages range under two 
divisions, the Kaffir and Hottentot, 
and is of opinion “that while equal 
results would attend their study as 
arose from the investigation of Sans- 
crit, that the origin of grammatical 
forms, gender and number, etymo- 
logy of pronouns, &c., and many 
other questions of highest interest, 
will find their true solution in South 
Africa.” 

The first part of Professor Mul- 
ler’s Lectures refers chiefly to the 
outside of language, roots, words, and 
their changes, as the second part deals 
with their consonant thoughts. One 
of the most interesting chapters is 
that on Etymology. Many writers 
before Voltaire, who sarcastically 
called etymology the science in which 
the vowels count for nothing, and the 
consonants for hardly anything, had 
nevertheless attempted, by forming 
analogical vocabularies, to trace the 
relation of the languages of mo- 
dern Europe to the Latin ; but though 
they occasionally lit on an obvious 
truth, being without any derivative 
test or scientific method, such as isnow 
possible since the rise of comparative 
philology, they, nine times out of ten, 
ran into the most absurd mistakes. 
Thus in Perion’s “Dialogue on the 
Origin of the French Language,” we 
find brebis, asheep, derived, not from 
the Latin verver, but the Greek 

robaton ; envoyer, from pempein ; 

eus, from ourios; bonheur, from 
bona hora; malheur, from mala hora, 
&c. ; whereas the latter word, whose 
gender is feminine, not masculine, 
was written mal aur in old French, 
meaning malum angurium—angu- 
rium itself being derived from avis, a 
bird, and guwr, telling, connected with 
garrire, and the Sanscrit gar, to 
shout. Such were the etymologies 
current before the beginning of the 
present century, when it first assumed 
something of a scientific form, and 
when it was discovered that identity 
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and similarity of sound and meaning 
in words is no proof of their filiation 
whatever. “Sound etymology,” says 
Mr. Muller, “has nothing to do with 
sound ; what it now assumes to teach, 
is not that one word is derived from 
another, but how to prove that one 
word was regularly and necessarily 
changed into another.” Proceeding 
then to establish his thesis, he sets 
himself to prove the following four 
points—namely, that the same word 
takes different forms in different lan- 
guages; and different forms in thesame 
language, that different words take 
the same form in different languages, 
and different words the same form in 
the same tongue. 

Scientifically viewed, the diffe- 
rence between ancient and modern 
languages disappears. At present the 
principle of distinguishing between 
old and young languages becomes as 
absurd as though botany should place 
old and young trees in a different 
classification. The tree, like hu- 
man speech, must be studied as a 
whole, from its seed or root, upwards. 
Nothing can be more false than the 
view which regards modern lan- 
guages as exhibiting merely the decay 
and corruption of the ancient. The 
one is now as vital as the other once 
was; and each throws a reciprocal 
light upon their respective formation 
and growth. Thus the group of 
Romance dialects afford the most 
valuable existing evidence in this re- 
spect. If, for example, the origin of 
a word or of a grammatical form 
is doubtful in the French, it is cleared 
up by a reference to the Italian or 
Spanish; whereas in the study of 
Greek, Latin, or Sanscrit, it is only 
now possible to apply inductive rea- 
soning. It is in modern languages 
that the most ample means exist of 
tracing the interchangeability of gut- 
tural and labial tenues, of watching 
the secret growth of new forms. Mo- 
dern dialects, in short, let out the 
secrets of language, and elicit the 
simple means by which the entire 
structure is erected. 

The same etymological principle 
applies equally to the form and mean- 
ing of words. If, considering the 
known relation between Sanscrit and 
the European tongues, we were told 
that the word which meant good in 
Sanscrit meant bad in Greek, we 
would be disposed to doubt ; yet it is 
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only necessary to trace the German 
selecht back some centuries to find 
that it has changed from its original 
toa meaning diametrically opposite. 
Slecht (good) meant formerly right, 
straight, but also-simple, which pre- 
sently camé to mean foolish or use- 
less, and useless, bad. The Latin 
ingenium, which in Latin signified in- 
born faculty, became degraded in 
Italian to inygannare, to cheat. 
Selig, in Anglo-Saxon blessed— 
beatus—appears in English as silly. 
Highly interesting, indeed, is it to 
watch the changes in form and mean- 
ing displayed by words passing from 
the Ganges or Tiber to the sea of 
modern European speech. Latin, it 
is unnecessary to say, which in the 
eighth century B.C. was the dialect of 
a small Italian territory, from becom- 
ing the tongue of the conquering Ro- 
mans not only assumed a dominance 
in Italy, but being the language of 
law and government asserted a pro- 
minence in a great part of Europe ; 
and when coming in contact with the 
vigorousidioms of the Teutons, though 
it could not supplant, it left a layer of 
its vocabulary on their language, so 
that common words once spoken by 
the Italian shepherds are now in use 
among the philosophers of Germany, 
the poets of France, and statesmen of 
England. Take the word palace ; one 
of the seven hills of Rome, the Pala- 
tine, was dedicated to the pastoral 
deity Pales, whose festival, celebrated 
on the 21st April, commemorated the 
day on which the wolf-suckled Ro- 
mulus drew the first furrow for the 
foundation of Rome. In imperial 
times Nero built his golden house, 
which was hence called Palatium, on 
this hill, and the word thus came to 
be applied to the palaces of the kings 
and emperors of Europe. The English 
word court, French cour, Italian 
corte, has a similar strange etymology. 
The enclosures or cattle yards on the 
hills of Latium were called cohors, 
a word subsequently applied to the 
divisions of the Roman army. This 
word, which was used in Rome in 
both a pastoral and military sense, 
with a difference of pronunciation 
merely, became curtis; and was 
applied in medieval Latin to 
farms and castles of the Roman 
settlers, which became the cen- 
tres of villages (hence the modern 
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names Vrau court, Graincourt, &c.) ; 
and lastly, from a fortified place rose 
to the dignity of a royal residence. 
Many other words have as long and 
surprising a pedigree. Thus the 
English Jord, in the sense of noble- 
man, was in Anglo-Saxon half-ord, 
the warder of bread ; and lady, in 
A Shlefdige, she who looks after the 
loaf; earl from the Danish Jarl, 
elder, hence alderman ; count, from 
comes, a companion ; baron, the me- 
dizeval baro, man and knight; the 
German knecht, servant. 

Professor Muller reiterates in his 
first lecture the principle which 
formed the basal thesis of a de- 
partment of his previous volume— 
that thought, in the sense of reasoning 
is impossible without language. In- 
fants and animals have each memory, 
sensation, perception, and instinctive 
judgment, but no trace of the faculty 
named by the Greeks /ogos—both ratio 
and oratio—a word derived from 
legein, to gather, collect, and classify 
ideas, to select the single from the 
general. The mind would be as inca- ' 
pable of recounting things without 
words, as of counting quantities with- 
out numerals. Man could not give 
nomenclature to a tree, animal, or 
river, without discerning in each 
some general characteristic quality ; 
and though the savage in his earliest 
state may have named a horse by 
imitating his neighing, such sounds 
are not language, nor is it in this way 
that wordsareformed. Thusthe Arian 
word for horse has no resemblance 
to neighing ; derived as it is from the 
root as, it represents the qualit 

sculiarly recognised in the animal. 

so wheat was not named from its 
being bearded and waving, &c., but 
simply white,.to distinguish it from 
other edible productions. Roots are 
those words in every language which 
cannot be reduced to a simpler form ; 
constituting the last residuum to which 
analysis can reduce the dialects of an 
inflexional tongue, they comprise the 
original germs of human speech. At 
the present day the world presents 
several languages which have re- 
mained in this germinal condition, 
The Chinese, for example, in which a 
monosyllable is at once noun, verb, 
and particle, its meaning depending 
on its place in the sentence; and the 
same is the case with the Polynesian 
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dialects and with the ancient Egyp- 
tian, as proved by Bunsen.* We need 
not here recapitulate Muller’s theory 
that every language has passed through 
a radical and agglutinative to an in- 
flexional stage, or that originally the 
constituent elements of words, of 
which, from the action of phonetic 
change and dialectical regeneration, 
often no more than a letter remains, 
were once the real symbols of thought 
and speech. The attempt at this 
veriod to discover the beginning of 
anguage must remain an insoluble 
problem, as illustrated from the light 
thrown upon it by the history of its 
later changes; though aided by ima- 
gination, physiology may yet indicate 
the nature of the first sounds spoken 
by savage man, as derived from the 
impressions of the five senses; the 
number of representative words 
formed increasing with the progress 
of the social state. Nothing can be 
more rational, even though devoid of 
the absolute proof afforded by the 
tongues of the oldest civilized and 
existing savage peoples, however, than 
the supposition that the earliest body 
of all languages consisted of mono- 
syllables, and that the progress to 
more intellectual systems of expres- 
sion resulted from intercommunication 
of races separated by locality, and the 
mental necessity and development of 
aggregates in the primary conditions 
of civic life. 

After all that is formal or the re- 
sult of grammatical art has been re- 
moved from language the radical ele- 
ment remains; and all that can be 
asserted with respect to those of the 
Arian languages is, that they have 
definite forms and meanings, nothing 
being now ascertainable of the mono- 
syllabic or agglutiativestages through 
which the dialect which resulted in 
Sanscrit and its relational branches 
passed. Such roots have universally 
a typical meaning, and as regards 
their origin are not resolvable by any 
interjectional or onomatopzic prin- 
ciple. Even the earliest Greek philo- 
sophers were aware that it was im- 
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possible to trace word-making to a 
mere imitation of sounds. Hera- 
clitus, in his enigmatic manner, said 
that words were the shadows of 
things, meaning that man assigned 
such names to the objects around 
him as he considered expressive. 
Democritus represented language as 
due to thesis, institution, or con- 
vention ; he does not regard words as 
natural images, but works of art, 
“statues of sound.” Vague exposi- 
tions enough, but sufficient to show 
that the earliest Greeks by no means 
considered language as an imitation 
of sounds. Speaking of the forma- 
tion of language, Muller, adopting 
the principle of natural selection, 
proceeds to say that, though a series 
of sensuous impressions produce a 
mental image, and a number of them 
a general notion expressed in a vocal 
cry, the faculty of reason in man 
ultimately resolved such constantly 
recurring and most useful sounds into 
a root expressive of the general no- 
tion of their objects. Subsequently 
new combinations and: eliminations 
occurred, in which process the new 
word was determined by its appropri- 
ateness and utility. 

In proceeding to show that all 
names are general terms, Muller pro- 
duces a number of interesting illus- 
trations from various languages. 
Some nations are without names for 
the numerals beyond four, all beyond 
this being aggregated under the idea 
of many. In the Hawaian dialects 
there are no terms to express the 
difference between black, blue, dark- 
ness ; between love, friendship, gra- 
titude, benevolence, &e. The north- 
ern Turanian races have no word for 
river, though many for the smallest 
rivulet ; no word for tree, but many 
for birch, fir, ash; but even these 
special names are really general 
terms. In the Society Islands, when 
dogs were first introduced, the natives 
called them brooas, their name for 
»igs ; and the same thing occurred at 
=. instead of giving them a name 
from their barking, a singular example 





* As all sciences aid each other with their reflective lights, physical geography and geology 


are of the highest importance with respect to ethnology and philology. 


The great terrene 


process of submergence and emergence which separated the black and yellow races, raised 
the North African Sahara, Southern Arabia, and sunk the continents in which was united 
Australia and the northern islands, with the Malay Peninsula, is illustrated by the lan- 
guages, historic and current, of the peoples of these districts. 
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of the origin of terms, and quite op- 
posed to the onomatopseic theory. 
Subsequent observation of the quali- 
ties of the animal possibly generated 
many names, which natural selection 
finally reduced to one. Thus in Sans- 
crit there are examples of clusters 
of roots expressive of a common 
idea. That selected by the Professor 
is the root Mar, of whose history in 
its passage through the world he 
gives an interesting account, but one 
too long to enter upon. 

In treating of the importance of 
metaphor in the construction of lan- 
guage, Muller quotes Locke, to the 
effect that all metaphorical expres- 
sions were originally derived from 
the terms of objects of sense ; but 
shows that his principle of the pri- 
mary existence of a series of arbitrary 
articulate sounds to signify definite 
ideas is unsupported by evidence. 
Metaphor is the transference of a 
name from an object to other objects, 
in which the mind traces some par- 
ticipation of relations attaching 
thereto. Most roots had a material 
meaning origimally, and one so general 
as to be applicable to special objects. 
Thus from those meaning to shine 
were formed sun, moon, eyes, gold, 
silver, happiness, love ; for those mean- 
ing to go—clouds, ivy-creepers, ser- 
pents, cattle, chattle property ; for 
those meaning to crumble—sickness, 
death, evening and night, old age, the 
fall of the year. There are two sorts of 
metaphor—radical and poetical ; the 
first, when a root expressive of shin- 
ing is made to form names for sun, 
spring, brightness of thought, &e. ; 
the second, where a noun or verb is 
transferred to another object or ac- 
tion, as when the sun's rays are 
called its hands, clouds mountains, 
lightning an arrow, &c. That there 
was a mythical period in the history 
of the human race, when all thoughts 
that referred to matters beyond the 
narrow circle of every-day life were 
expressed in metaphor, is, indeed, 
not only true, but equally so that 
the mental relational action, of which 
the mythologies are an exponent, is 
one of the phenomena of current 
existence. Riksha, a Sanscrit word, 
derived from a root to be bright, and 
having an homonyme signifying 
bear, was the name given to the con- 
stellation of the ursamajor. It meant 
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originally the seven bright ones; 
and afterwards, by a verbal confusion, 
came to mean the seven bears, pos- 
sibly from some resemblance to the 
animal, Without understanding the 
origin of the name the Greeks and 
Romans called the constellation 
arktos and ursa, and thus the term 
arctic regions (arctus-ouros) has its 
rise, from a misunderstanding of a 
term made ages ago in Central Asia. 
When the Greeks spoke of the stars 
as the eyes of the night, of Argus, 
the all-seeing (panoptes), and pro- 
ceeded to describe his body as cover- 
ed with stars, we have an example 
of poetic metaphor, and one of mytho- 
logical from verbal application. 

Ina very amusing essay on Popular 
Etymology, Muller gives many illus- 
trations of the singular and contra- 
dictory meanings which have been 
assigned to words and expressions. 
From the Anglo-Saxon blot, sacrifice, 
blotan, to kill for sacrifice, was de- 
rived blessian, to consecrate, to bless. 
The signs of many old taverns are in- 
stances of hieroglyphic mythology, 
such as “A Cat with a Wheel” a cor- 
ruption of “ St.Catherine’s Wheel ;” 
the “Bull and Gate,” originally a 
trophy of the taking of Boulogne 
Gate by Henry VIII.; and the “ Goat 
and Compasses,” a corruption of the 
Puritan signboard, “God encom- 
passeth us.” In Lincon there is an 
ancient gateway called the Grecian 
Stairs. These were originally called 
Greesen, the old English plural of 
gree stair. When the meaning of 
greesen was lost, stairs was added 
thereto, and the title ultimatel 
changed as above. The prover 
quoted by Hamlet, “to know a hawk 
from a handsaw,” was originally “to 
know a hawk from a hernshaw,” a 
sort of heron. The most singular in- 
stance of popular etymology adduced, 
however, is that of the barnacle 
goose. There is a species of shellfish 
named barnacle, which attaches it- 
self to floating timber, and whose 
neck exhibits some remote resem- 
blance to feathers. There is also a 
goose called bernicula, common to the 
north of Scotland and Ireland. The 
similarity of the name and fancied 
likeness just referred to, gave rise to 
the myth ‘that the barnacle goose 
originated from the molluse. Several 
curious passages are adduced from 
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old writers to show the universal 
prevalence of the belief on this sub- 
ject, among them the expostulation 
of Giraldus Cambrensis to the Irish 
bishop, for eating the barnacle goose 
in Lent—a practice which those holy 
men reconciled to their conscience 
from the- supposed marine origin of 
the bird. The remarks of G. C. re- 
pas the Irish anser, are so strong 
that we may conclude he left the 
bishop without one. Again, there is 
the civic legend of Whittington and 
his cat, whose popularity in the early 
state of life continues one of the un- 
altered facts of national existence. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies selling at a profit was known 
by the French name of achat or acat. 
The famous Lord Mayor of London 
realized a fortune in this way, and the 
innocent imagination of the people, 
dealing with the word whose mean- 
ing was possibly forgotten, in time 
superadded to the biography of this 
remarkable man that of his feline 
companion. 

In relation to the principle enunci- 
ated, that thought is impossible 
without language, and that human 
speech could never have operated, as 
some thinkers have supposed, by 
a conventual agreement, Professor 
Muller proceeds to state, neverthe- 
less, that he is far from denying the 

ssibility of forming an artificial 
eomeme This project has been 
entertained by many philosophers, 
among them Leibnitz, who, however, 
died before he reduced to shape the 
outlines of his theory; and it was 
reserved for Bishop Wilkins, the 
brother-in-law of Cromwell, to work 
out the problem more perfectly, we 
believe, than any other experiment- 
alist, in his “ Essay toward a Real 
Character and a Philosophical Lan- 

uage,” publishedin 1668. It was not 
Ris esign toinvent a spoken language, 
but to originate an idiographic 
system, whose arrangement of sym- 
bols would be universally intelligible. 
The bishop conceived and executed 
the project of forming a dictionary of 
all the Soowhedge current in his day, 
comprised in a series of symbols ; a 

hilosophical grammar, by which such 
ideas and theories were formed into 
propositions ; and, in the fourth part 
of the work, he framesarepresentative 
language from theideas classified, with 
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a series of marks to distinguish each 
genus. Professor Muller entertains 
a high opinion of the ability shown 
in constructing this system; but 
thinks from the fluctuating state of 
knowledge, and various intrinsic cir- 
cumstances, that it never could 
be rendered universally practical. 
“There never,” he says, “was an in- 
dependent array of determinate con- 
ceptions waiting to be matched with 
an independent array of articulate 
sounds.” 

In thethird chapter Professor Muller 
treats of the physiological alphabet— 
and enters into a lucid and profound 
investigation of the different vocal 
sounds in connection with their ana- 
tomical apparatus, which well merits 
careful perusal, and then proceeds to 
the phonetic changes to which words 
in all languages are subject. Small 
as is the number of alphabetic ele- 
ments, there are but few pure lan- 
guages in which they have been uti- 
lized, those which possess an ample 
array of letters, such as Hindustani 
and English, being heterogeneous 
tongues. The number of words be- 
ginning with A and gui in French 
arises from French being Latin spoken 
by Roman provincials and Franks. 
In like manner the literal changes 
and additions present in English, are 
the result of its being Saxon spoken 
by Normans, to whom the introduc- 
tion of the ch and j are attributable. 
There are many languages in which 
special letters are elided which are 
essential to our utterance. Even the 
words for father and mother, which 
have been supposed to exhibit an 
universal similarity, arising from the 
earliest labial effort and impulse of 
the infant, are unknown among many 
North American tribes. The Mo- 
hawks, for example, have no labials 
of any sort (the name by which they 
are known is not an indigenous but 
foreign product); and the same pecu- 
liarity of abstaining from labial utter- 
ance is found among the Senekas, 
Onandages, and other  tribes—a 
curious fact connected with savage 
articulation. Generally the gutturals 
are present in all languages, and in the 
Semetic especially. The exceptions to 
this rule are the inhabitants of the So- 
ciety Islands, the Tahitians, and Ha- 
waians. Dentals are almost univer- 
sally found, though d is never used in 
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Chinese, Mexican, Peruvian, or s in 
the Australian; even Sanscrit has nof 
or soft silibants ; Greek no y, w, or f; 
nor Latin soft silibantsor aspirates like 
the Greek 9,9, x ; English, no guttural 
breaths like the German ach, ch. R 
is a letter which some nations find it 
impossible to pronounce; thus, instead 
of Christ the Chinese say Ki-(i-sse-tu; 
Eulopa for Europe, Ya-me-li-ka for 
America. JZ is unknown in Zend, the 
Cuniform inscriptions, and various 
American and African tongues. It 
is curious to consider the absence 
and presence of certain letters in 


certain languages, the cause of 
which forms an interesting pro- 


blem for the philosopher and phy- 
siologist, who have yet to deter- 
mine how far such diversities are the 
result of structure, climate, or habit. 
As regards consonant sounds, Hindus- 
tani possesses 48 ; Sanscrit, 37 ; Turk- 
ish and Persian, 32 and 25; Arabic, 
28; the Kattir, 26; Hebrew, 23; 
English, 20; Greek, and Latin, and 
Mongolian, 17’; Finnish, 11 ; Polyne- 
sian, 10; Australian, 8. From this 
list it is evident that the tendency to 
pronounce consonants is not depen- 
dant on varieties of temperature or 
social progress among the earth’s 
races. Of the inability of different 
people to distinguish between certain 
consonants many singular examples 
are given in this lecture. 

Professor Muller enters into the 
question of the changes in the same 
word which are found in dialects of 
the same tongue, and regards such 
phonetic alterations as attributable 
to the action of a regular law—a fact 
which he illustrates from what has 
been observed to occur in the Kaftir 
dialects ; while the excision of letters 
seen in manyEnglish words, compared 
with the original Anglo-Saxon, such 
as lord for hlaford, lady for hlefdgé, 
he attributes to the effect of laziness, 
an attempt to economize breath, and 
want of muscular energy. Other 
changes of an opposite character, 
from such phonetic alterations, which 
manifest an equality of vocal power, 
he names dialectic growth; and ac- 
counts for the literal changes exhi- 
bited in the Latin by those formed by 
the Roman soldiers settled in Dacia 
and still observable in the modern 
Wallachians, such as p for g, on the 
supposition that the original colonizers 
were Oscans and Umbrians, this pe- 
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culiarity being seen in their inscrip- 
tions. 

The fifth lecture is devoted to an 
exposition of the famous law of 
Grimm—a discovery which enthu- 
siastic philologists have placed on an 
equality with those of Kepler—a 
law which illustrates the fact, that 
similar roots are found in the Indo- 
European group of languages. Wher- 
ever the Hindus and Greeks pro- 
nounce an aspirate, the Goths, Low 
Germans, Saxons, Anglo-Saxons, 
Frisians pronounce the correspond- 
ing soft check ; in other words, that 
the Greek and Sanscrit /h, th, ph, 
becomes g, d, b in Gothic; and &, t, b 
in old high German. This phonetic 
law is only discoverable in highly de- 
veloped languages, and is not refer- 
able to those in a primitive or secon- 
dary condition — monosyllabic or 
agglutinative. 

One of the most valuable disquisi- 
tions in the volume is on the mytho- 
logy of the Greeks, lecture 9. The 
acceptance of a mythology so mon- 
strous as that of the Greeks, by a 
people possessed of such supreme in- 
tellectual gifts, has long remained 
one of the speculative puzzles of his- 
tory. The perfection of the Deity 
formed the conceptive basis of his 
existence with the earliest thinkers, 
as with us ; yet the stories of Kronos, 
Demeter, Tantalus, &c., would hardly 
be accepted into the pantheon of the 
lowest savage. Zenophanes, the pre- 
cursor of Pythagoras, remarked that 
man had created his gods in his own 
image; and Heraclitus laughed at 
the Homeric theology. Anaxagoras 
interpreted the legends of the gods 
allegorically. Socrates was a sceptic, 
and many of the poets and philo- 
sophers of a later period exposed the 
inconsistency involved in such dei- 
tific ideals. To a logical being like 
the Greek such conceptions must 
have been utterly irrational; and 
those, indeed, who occupied them- 
selves with their mytholegy gave 
it three interpretations— namely, 
ethical, or that which supposed the 
tales of the gods, their power of re- 
warding and punishing, was an in- 
vention of the wise of old ; physical, 
such as that of Epicharnus, ao de- 
clared that the gods were the ele- 
ments ; and historical, like that of Eu- 

hemerus, who resolved such myths 

ack to the lives and actions of an- 
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cient kings. The extensive work of 
the Abbé Banier is entirely founded 
on this latter principle ; and to the 
same school belongs Bochart, who re- 
cognizes under the names of the old 
Greek deities many of the personages 
of the Old Testament. Though, how- 
ever, scholars perceived the inade- 
quacy of those three explanations, 
they admitted that some parts of the 
Greek mythology might possess a 
moral, some a physical, some an his- 
torical meaning; and it was not until 
the discovery of Sanscrit that a new 
and truer light was thrown upon the 
enitin Avo ascertained analogy 
existing between the vocabulary and 
grammar of the Indo-European group 
of languages having a reflective action 
on the ancient mythology impossible 
even to the ancients themselves, To 
understand the meaning of the names 
of the Greek gods it is necessary that 
the spirit of investigation should not 
be limited to Greece, but embrace the 
languages of cognate origin. “No 
sound scholar, indeed,” says Pro- 
fessor Muller, “ would ever think of 
deriving any Greek or Latin word 
from Sanscrit. Sanscrit is not the 
mother of Greek and Latin, as Latin 
is of French and Italian. Sanscrit, 
Greek, and Latin are sisters, varieties 
of one and the same type. They 
point to some earlier stage when they 
were less different from each other 
than they are now, but no more.” 
One of the great obstacles which has 
existed in tracing mythologies to 
their source has arisen from our 
ignorance of the Vedic literature— 
the Vedic, which stands in the same 
relation to the early Arian mytho- 
logy, as Homer to that of Greece, re- 
mains as yet untranslated. An ac- 
quaintance, as we have said, with the 
original meaning of the names of the 
gods contained in this work would 
lead to the elucidation of the later 
theogines—such names are used as 
proper appellatives, and likewise as 
nouns. Thus Agni, one of the chief In- 
dian deities, mean fire ; Vaya, wind ; 
Privhivi, earth ; Sarenya, dawn, &c. 
In his previous lectures Professor 


Muller showed that mythologies had 
their origin in an affection and dis- 
order of language, and in the present 
he enters largely upon this subject. 
A broad distinction must be drawn 
between the religion of the ancients 
and their mythology. Before a race 
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could call the sun and moon gods, 
they must have formed in their minds 
some abstract idea of a god. The first 
phase was religion ; the second, in 
which adoration was paid to the 
vhysical representation — idolatry. 
That conceptions of a higher order, 
unconnected with mythology, were 
general, is evident from many of 
the old Greek and other poets ; and 
though Homer, as Herodotus says, 
made the history of the gods for the 
Greeks the divine ideal of Deity, as 
the Omniscient and Omnipotent Being 
is expressed several places in his 
verses. Alluding to the general ex- 
istence of a higher deitific conception 
among the ancients than would ap- 
pear to those who judge merely by 
their mythology, Professor Muller in- 
stances the words of St. Paul, at 
Athens :—“ For as I passed by and 
beheld your devotions, I found an 
altar with the inscription, ‘To the 
Unknown God.’ Whom, therefore, ye 
ignorantly worship, him I declare 
unto you.” And itis in this Chris- 
tian spirit he goes on to say that we 
ought to study the ancient religions 
of the world, not as independent of 
God, as the work of evil spirits, as 
the early Christian writers held—as 
mere idolatry, devil worship, or 
fancy, but as a preparation in the 
education of the humanrace, to whom 
“a fulness of time was to come.” 
The further back in time our inves- 
tigations reach, the purer, he thinks, 
conceptions of Deity become ; and the 
history of religion and language being 
intimately connected, he proceeds to 
enter upon a philological analysis of 
the early Indian, Greek, Roman, and 
Gothic names for God, in which he 
shows that the Sanscrit Dyans, the 
Arian god—means simply day, fir- 
mament, and merely indicative of 
nature worship—became spiritualized 
among the Jews and the Greeks, who 
by this name understood the Supreme 
Being—not the sky, visible or per- 
sonified. 

In the ninth lecture, on the Myths 
of the Dawn—a subject previously 
treated of by Professor Muller in one 
of his essays, he exhibits his usual 
profound lingual acquirements and 
extensive reach of knowledge, as 
elsewhere ; but perhaps in a couple 
of instances—as, for example, when 
he attempts to reduce the siege of 
Troy to the early Indian fancy of the 
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siege of the East by the Solar Powers, 
he has been hurried too far by his 
philological enthusiasm. 

The conclusion of the volume is 
devoted to the examination of the 
influence of words on thoughts—a 
theme of wey metaphysicians, and 
in indicating the manner in which he 
believes the science of language may 
be useful to philosophers. Much 
acumen is displayed in his inquiry 
into the meaning of knowing and 
believing. Knowledge is either the 
result of sensuous impression, as in 
the case of a dog knowing its master, 
or of general relational conceptions, 
as when we recognise the form of a 
triangle, or of faith, as when man 
says he knows God. The latter, 
though neither furnished by impres- 
sions of sense or the deductions of 
reason, possesses an inner ground of 
evidence superior to both. Terms like 
those of infinite and finite are essen- 
tially negative, though the true idea 
which is positive appreciable by 
faith merely. Atoms, imponderable 
bodies, or other words used in science, 
are similarly devoid of philosophical 
accuracy. Until a late period caloric 
was used to express real matter ; but 
this idea is now exploded, heat bein 
recognised as molecular and ethere 
vibrations ; in the same way ether is 
still spoken of as an elastic medium, 
though in reality an abstraction—a 
quality changed into a substance—a 
myth. While used in the latter sense 
for purposes of philosophic specula- 
tion, little harm can result, the error 
will begin when language mistakes a 
word for a thing, and as in the case 
of the heaven being called Zeus, God, 
the nomen for its numen. 

To Professor Miiller belongs the 
high merit of having elevated phi- 
lology into the region of science. A 
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vast amount of materials indeed pre- 
viously existed, ow a sub- 
tratum for the structure, but lying 
about in an incohate and disorderly 
condition. To the investigations of 
the professor are due the discoveries 
on which this initiatory science now 
rests—namely, that the growth of 
language is of an organic nature, the 
result of physical laws, that its prim- 
itive elements are monosyllabic roots, 
of two orders—the one embodying 
general ideas, the other relative; that 
as such idea-representative roots 
multiply, new modifications and com- 
binations are formed by laws special 
to each family of language, each 
group of which, however mixed in 
their vocabulary, are capable of being 
relegated on the unalterable basis of 
grammatical structure. To originate 
a system, distinguished by subtlety, 
comprehensiveness, truth, with re- 
spect to any of the leading subjects 
of human thought, requires the high- 
est order of genius, and especially in 
the case of one of so complex a na- 
ture as language—a science, which, as 
it develops in the hands of its origin- 
ator and his succeedents, seems cal- 
culated, while throwing a valuable 
illustrative light on several of the 
physical sciences, and that of history, 
to advance still more than several of 
the former, the progress of national 
intercommunication, and its results, 
civilization. As Professor Miiller’s 
late series of lectures is exclusively 
devoted to the Aryan, we may antici- 
pate an equal interest attaching to 
those which may follow, treating of 
the Semitic and Turanian languages, 
as his investigations will thus reach 
up to the more primitive condition of 
man—the earlier forms of human 
speech. 

















THE pretty little posting station, 
known as the Plough Inn, on the 
Old London-road, where the Stern- 
dale-road crosses it, was in a state of 
fuss and awe, at about five o'clock 
on a fine sharp October evening, for 
Sir Jekyl Marlowe, a man of many 
thousand acres, and M.P. for the 
county, was standing with his back 
to the fire, in the parlour, whose bow- 
window looks out on the ancient 
thoroughfare I have mentioned, over 
the row of scarlet geraniums which 
beautify the window-stone. 

” Hollo !” cried the baronet, as the 
bell-rope came down in answer to an 
energetic but not angry pull, and he 
received Mrs. Jones, his hostess, who 
entered at the moment, with the dis- 
mantled bell-handle still in his hand. 
“At my old tricks, you see. Ive 
been doing you a mischief, hey? but 
we'll set it right in the bill, you know. 
How devilish well you look! wonder- 
ful girl, by Jove! Come in, my dear, 
and shut the door. Not afraid of me. 
I want to talk of ducks and mutton 
chops. I’ve had no luncheon, and I’m 
awfully hungry,” said the comely 
baronet in a continued chuckle. 

The baronet was, by that awful 
red-bound volume of dates, which is 
one of the melancholy drawbacks of 
aristocracy, set down just then, and 
by all whom it might concern, ascer- 
tainable to be precisely forty-nine 
years and three months old; but so 
well had he worn, and so cleverly was 
he got up, that he might have passed 
for little more than forty. 

He was ae. with very white 
teeth, and a gay leer on pretty Mrs. 
Jones, an old friend, with black eyes 
and tresses, and pink cheeks, who 
bore her five-and-thirty years as well 
almost as he did his own burthen. 
The slanting autumnal sun became 
her, and she simpered and courtesied 
and blushed the best she could. 

“Well, you pretty little devil, what 
can you do for me—hey? You know 
we're old friends—hey? What have 
you got for a hungry fellow? and 
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don’t stand at the door there, hang 
it—come in, can’t you? and let me 
hear what you say.” 

So Mrs. Jones. with a simpering 
bashfulness, delivered her bill of fare 
off book. 

The baronet was a gallant English 
gentleman, and came of a healthy 
race, though there were a “ beau” 
and an archbishop in the family ; 
he could rough it good-humoredly 
on beefsteak and port, and had an 
accommodating appetite as to hours. 

“That will do very nicely, my 
dear, thank you. Youre just the 
same dear hospitable little rogue I 
remember you—how long is it, by 
Jove, since I stopped here that day, 
and the awful thunderstorm at night, 
don’t you recollect? and the whole 
house in such a devil of a row, egad !’’ 
And the baronet chuckled and leered, 
with his hands in his pockets. 

“Three years, by Jove, I think— 
eh ” 

“Four years in August last, Sir 
Jekyl,” she answered, with a little 
toss of her head and a courtesy. 

“Four years, my dear—four devils! 
Is it possible; why upon my life it 
has positively improved you.” And 
he tapped her cheek, playfully, with 
his finger. “ And what o’clock is it ¢” 
he continued, looking at his watch, 
“just five. Well, I suppose you'll 
he ready in half-an-hour—eh, my 
dear ?” 

* Sooner, if you wish, Sir Jekyl.” 

“No, thank you, dear, that will 
do very nicely; and stay,” he added, 
with a pluck at her pink ribbon, as 
she retreated ; “ you’ve some devilish 
good port here, unless it’s all out— 
old Lord Hogwood’s stock—eh ?” 

“More than two dozen left,Sir Jeky], 
would you please some?” 

“Yon’ve hit it, you wicked little 
conjurer—a bottle; and you must 
give me a few minutes after dinner, 
and a cup of coffee, and tell me all 
the news—eh ?” 

The baronet, standing on thethread- 
bare hearth-rug, looked waggishly, as 
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it were through the panels of the 
shut door, after the fluttering cap of 
his pretty landlady. Then he turned 
about and reviewed himself in the sea- 
green mirror over the chimney-piece, 
adjusted his curls and whiskers with 
a touch or two of his fingers’ ends, 
and plucked a little at his ample silk 
necktie, and shook out his tresses, 
with his chin a little up, and a saucy 
simper. 

But a man tires even of that pros- 
pect; and he turned on his heel, and 
whistled at the smoky mezzotint of 
George ITI. on the opposite wall. 
Then he turned his head, and looked 
out through the bow-window, and 
his whistling, stopped in the middle 
of a bar, at sight of a young man 
whom he espied, only a yard or two 
before the covered porch of the little 
inn. 

This young gentleman was, it seem- 
ed, giving a parting direction to some 
one in the door-way. He was tall, 
slender, rather dark, and decidedly 
handsome. There were, indeed, in 
his air, face, and costume, that inde- 
scribable elegance and superiority 
which constitute a man “distinguish- 
ed looking.” 

When Sir Jekyl beheld this par- 
ticularly handsome young man, it was 
witha Senaetashle shock, like the ta 
onabigdrum, upon his diaphragm. If 
any one had been there he would have 
witnessed an odd and grizzly changein 
the pleasant baronet’s countenance. 
For a few seconds he did not move. 
Then he drew back a pace or two, 
and stood at the further side of the 
fire, with the mantel-piece partially 
between him and the young gentle- 
man who spoke his parting directions, 
all unconscious of the haggard stare 
which made Sir Jekyl look a great 
deal less young and goodnatured than 
was his wont. 

This handsome young stranger, 
smiling, signalled with his cane, as it 
seemed, to a companion, who had 
preceded him, and ran in pursuit. 

For a time Sir Jekyl did not move 
a muscle, and then, with a sudden 
pound on the chimney-piece, and a 
great oath, he exclaimed— 

“I could not have believed it! 
What the devil can it mean ?” 

Then the baronet bethought him— 
“What confounded stuff one does 
talk and think, sometimes! Half the 
matter dropt out of my mind. Twenty 
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~~ ago, by Jove, too. How could 
be.such an ass ?” 

And he counter-marched, and twirl- 
ed on his heel into his old place, with 
his back to the fire, and chuckled and 
asked again— 

“ How the plague could I be such 
a fool ?” 

And after some more of this sort 
of catechism be began to ruminate 
oddly once more, and said he— 

“Tt’s plaguy odd, for all that.” 

And he walked to the window, and, 
with his face close to the glass, tried 
in vain to see the gay stranger again. 
The bow-window did not command 
the road far enough to enable him to 
see any distance; and he stuck his 
hat on his head, and marched by the 
bar, through the porch, and, standing 
upon the road itself, looked shrewdly 
in the same direction. 

But the road makes a bend about 
there, and between the hedge-rows of 
that wooded country the vista was 
not far. 

With a cheerful air of carelessness 
Sir Jekyl returned and tapped on the 
bar window. 

“JT say, Mrs. Jones, who’s that 
good-looking young fellow that went 
out just now ?” 

he gentleman in the low-crowned 
hat, sir, with the gold-headed cane, 
please ” 

“Yes, a tall young fellow, with 
large dark eyes, and brown hair.” 

= That will be Mr. Strangers, Sir 
Jekyl.” 

“Does he sleep here to-night ?” 

“ Yes, sir, please.” 

** And what’s his business ?” 

“Oh, dear! No business, Sir Jekyl, 
please. He’s a real gentleman, and 
no end of money.” 

‘“*T mean, how does he amuse him- 
self ?” 

“A looking after prospects, and 
old places, and such like Sir Jekyl. 
Sometimes riding and sometimes a 
fly. Every day some place or other.” 

, a pencils and paint-boxes— 
eh?” 

“T aven’t seen none, sir. 
say how that will be.” 

“Well, and what is he about; 
where is he gone; where is he now?” 
demanded the baronet. 

“What way did Mr. Strangers go, 
Bill, just now?” the lady demanded of 
boots, who appeared at the moment. 

“The Abbey, ma’am.’ 
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“The Abbey, please, Sir Jekyl.” 

“The Abbey—that’s Wail Abbey 
—eh? How far is it?” 

“How far will it be, Bill?” 

“Taint a mile all out, ma’am.” 

“Not quite a mile, Sir Jekyl.” 

“A good ruin—isn’t it?” asked the 
baronet. 

“Well, they do say it’s very much 
out of repair; but I never saw it my- 
self, Sir Jekyl.” 

“Neither did I,” said Sir Jekyl. 
“T say, my good fellow, you can 
point it out, I dare say, from the 
steps here?” 

“ Ay, please, Sir Jekyl.” 

“You'll havedinner put back, Sir— 
please, Sir Jekyl?”’ asked Mrs. Jones. 

“Back or forward, any way, my dear 
child. Only P'll have my walk first.” 

And kissing and waving the tips 
of his fingers, with a smile to Mrs. 
Jones, who courtesied and simpered, 
though her heart was perplexed 
with culinary solicitudes “how to 
keep the water from getting into the 
trout, and prevent the ducks of over- 
roasting,” the worthy baronet, fol- 
lowed by Bill, stept through the 

rch, and on the ridge of the old 
highroad, his own heart being odd] 
disturbed with certain cares which 
had given him a long respite ; there 
he received Bill’s directions as to the 
route to the Abbey. 

It was a clear frostyevening. The 
red round sun by this time, near the 
horizon, looked as if a tall man on 
the summit of the western hill might 
have touched it’s edge with his fingers. 
The baronet looked on the declining 
luminary as he buttoned his loose 
coat across his throat, till his eyes 
were almost dazzled, thinking all the 
time of nothing but that handsome 

oung man; and as he walked on 
brisk y toward the Abbey, he saw 
little pale green suns dancing along 
the road and wherever else his eyes 
were turned. 

“T’ll see this fellow face to face, 
and talk a bit with him. I dare say 
if one were near he’s not at all so 
like. It is devilish odd though; 
twenty-five years and not a relation on 
earth—and dead—hang him! Egad, 
it’s like the Wandering Jew, and the 
what do you call’em, vite. Ay, here 
it is.” 

He paused for a moment looking 
at the pretty style which led a little 
pathway across the fields to the 


wooded hollow by the river, where 
the ruin stands. Two old white 
stone, fluted piers, once a doorway, 
now tufted with grass, and stained 
and worn by time, and the style built 
up between. 

“T know, of course, there’s nothing 
in it; but it’s so odd—it 2s so devilish 
odd. TP’dlike to knowallabout it,” said 
the baronet, picking the dust from 
the fluteing with the point of his 
walking cane. “Where has he got, 
I wonder, by this time?’ So he 
mounted the style, and paused near 
the summit to obtain a commanding 


iew. 

“Well, I suppose he’s got among 
the old walls and rubbish by this 
time. Ill make him out; he’ll break 
cover.” 

And he skipped down the style on 
the other side, and whistled a little, 
cutting gaily in the air with his cane 
as he went. 

But for all he could do the same 
intensely uncomfortable curiosity 
pressed upon him as he advanced. 

he sun sank behind the distant hills 
leaving the heavens flooded with a 
discoloured crimson, and the faint 
silver of the moon in the eastern sky 
slimmered coldly over the fading 
andscape, as he suddenly emerged 
from the hedged pathway on the rich 
meadow level by the slow river’s 
brink, on which, surrounded by lofty 
timber, the ruined Abbey stands. 

The birds had come home. Their 
vesper song had sunk with the setting 
sun, and in the sad solitude of twi- 
_ the gray ruins rose dimly before 


im. 

“A devilish good spot for a pic-nic!” 
said he, making an effort to recover 
his usual agreeable vein of thought 
and spirits. 

So he looked up and about him, 
and jauntily marched over the sward, 
and walked along the line of the gray 
walls until he found a doorway, and 
began his explorations. 

Through dark passages, up broken 
stairs, over grass-grown piles of rub- 
bish, he peeped into all sorts of roof- 
less chambers. Everything was silent 
and settling down into night. At 
last, by that narrow doorway which 
in such buildings so oddly gives en- 
trance here and there into vast apart- 
ments, he turned into that grand 
chamber, whosestone floor rests on the 
vaults beneath; and there the baronet 
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paused for a moment with a little 
start, for at the far end, looking to- 
wards him, but a little upward, with 
the faint reflected glow that entered 
through the tall row of windows, on 
the side of his face and figure, stood 
the handsome young man of whom 
he was in pursuit. 

The baronet being himself only a 
step or two from the screw stairs, and 
still under the shadow of the over- 
hanging arch in the corner, the 
stranger saw nothing of him, and to 
announce his approach, though not 
much of a musician, he hummed a 
bar or two briskly as he entered, and 
marched across and about as if think- 
ing of nothing but architecture or 
the picturesque. 

“ Charming ruin this, sir,” exclaim- 
ed he, raising his hat, so soon as he 
had approached the stranger suffi- 
ciently near to make the address na- 
tural, “Although I’m a resident of 
this country, I’m ashamed to say I 
have never seen it before.” 

The young man raised his hat too, 
and bowed with a ceremonious grace, 
which, as well as his accent, had some- 
thing of the foreigner in it. 

“While I, though a stranger, have 
been unable to resist its fascination, 
and have already visited it three 
times. You have reason to be proud 
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of your country, sir, it is full of 
beauties.” 

The stranger’s sweet, but peculiar, 
voice thrilled the baronet with a 
recollection as vivid and detested. 
Tn fact this well-seasoned man of the 
world was so much shocked that he 
answered only with a bow, and 
cleared his voice, and chuckled after 
his fashion, but all the time felt a 
chill creeping over his back. 

There was a broad bar of a foggy 
red light falling through the ivy-girt 
window, but the young man happened 
to stand at that moment in the sha- 
dow beside it, and when the baronet’s 
quick glance, instead of detecting 
some reassuring distinction of feature 
or expression, encountered only the 
ambiguous and obscure, he recoiled 
re as from something abomin- 
able. 

“ Beautiful effect—beautiful sky!” 
exclaimed Sir Jekyl, not knowin 
very well what he was saying, fo 
waving his cane upwards towards 
the fading tints of the sky. 

The stranger emerged from his 
shadow, and stood beside him, and 
such light as there was fell full 
upon his features, and as the baronet 
beheld he felt as if he were in a 
dream. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE BARONET VISITS WARDLOCK MANOR. 


In fact Sir Jekyl would have been 
puzzled to know exactly what to say 
next, so odd were his sensations, and 
his mind so pre-occupied with a chain 
of extremely uncomfortable conjec- 
ture, had not the handsome young 
gentleman who stood beside’ him at 
the gaping window with its melan- 
choly fringe of ivy, said— 

“T have often tried to analyse the 
peculiar interest: of ruins like these— 
the mixture of melancholy and curio- 
sity. I have seen very many mon- 
asteries abroad—perhaps as old as 
this, even older—still peopled with 
their monks, with very little interest 
indeed, and no sympathy; and yet 
here I feel a yearning after the by- 
gone age of English monasticism, an 
anxiety to learn all about their ways 
and doings, and a sort of reverence 
and sadness I can’t account for, un- 


less it be an expression of that pro- 
found sympathy which mortals feel 
with every expression of decay and 
dissolution.” 

The baronet fancied that he saw a 
lurking smile in the young man’s face, 
and recoiled from psychologic taik 
about mortality. 

“T dare say you're right, sir, but I 
am the worst metaphysician in the 
world.” 

He thought the young man smiled 
again. 

“Tn your liking for the picturesque, 
however, I quite Go with you. Do 

ou intend exten ing your tour to 
Vales and Scotland ?” 

“T can hardly call this little ex- 
cursion a tour. The fact is my 
curiosity is pretty much limited to 
this country; there are old reasons 
which make me feel a very particu- 
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lar interest in it,” said the young 
man, with a very pointed careless- 
ness and a smile, which caused the 
baronet inwardly to wince. 

“T should be very happy,” said 
Sir Jekyl, “if you would take Mar- 
lowe in your way ; there are some 
pictures there, as well as some views 
you might like to see. I am Sir 
Jekyl Marlowe, and own two or three 
places in this county, which are 
thought pretty—and, may I give you 
my card ?” 

The snowy parallelogram was here 
resented and accepted with a mutual 
vow. The stranger was smiling oddly 

as Sir Jekyl introduced himself, with 
an expression which he fancied he 
could read in spite of the dark, as 
implying “rather old news you tell 
me. 

* And—and—what was I going to 
say !—oh !—yes—if I can be of any 
use to you in procuring access to any 
house or place you wish to see, I 
shall be very happy. You are at 
present staying at my occasional 
quarters, the “Plough.” I’m afraid 
you'll think me very impertinent and 
intrusive; but I should like to be 
able to mention your name to some 
of my friends, who don’t usually allow 
strangers to see their places.” 

This was more like American than 
English politeness ; but the baronet 
was determined to know all about 
the stranger, commencing with his 
name, and the laws of good breed- 
ing, though he knew them very well, 
were not likely to stand long in his 
way when he had made up his mind 
to accomplish an object. 

“My name is Guy Strangways,” 
said the stranger. 

** QO—ho—it’s very odd!” exclaimed 
the baronet, in a sharp snarl, quite 
unlike his previous talk. I think the 
distance between them was a little 
increased, and he was looking with a 
changed countenance, askance upon 
the young gentleman, who made him 
a very low foreign bow. 

There was a silence, and just then 
a deep metallic voice from below 
called, “ Guy—hollo !” 

“ Excuse me—just a moment,” and 
the young man was gone. 

“He'll be back,” muttered Sir 
Jekyl, “in a minute.” 

But the baronet was mistaken. He 
waited at that open window, whist- 
ling out upon the deepening twilight, 


till the edges of the ivy began to glit- 
ter in the moonbeams, and the bats 
to trace their zig-zag lines in the air ; 
and at last he gave over expecting. 

Helooked backintothe gloomy void 
of that great chamber, and listened, 
and felt rather angry at his queer 
sensations. He had not turned about 
when the stranger withdrew, and did 
not know the process of his vanishing, 
and for the first time it struck him, 
“who the plague could the fellow 
who called him be !” 

On the whole he wished himself 
away, and he lighted a cigar for the 
sake of its vulgar associations, and 
made his way out of the ruins, and 


swiftly through darkened fields to-— 


ward the Old London-road ; and was 
more comfortable than he cared to 
say, when he stepped through the 
porch into the open hall of the 
“Plough,” and stopped before the 
light at the bar, to ask his hostess 
once more, quite in his old way, whe- 
ther Mr. Strangways had returned. 

“No, not yet ; always uncertain ; 
his dinner mostly overdone.” 

“ Has he a friend with him ?” 

“ Yes, sir, sure.” 

* And what is he like?” 

“ Older man, Sir Jekyl, a long way 
than young Mr. Guy Strangways, but 
some relation I do think.” 

“When do they leave you ?” 

“ To-morrow evening, with a chaise 
and pair for Aukworth.” 

“ Aukworth ? why, that’s another of 
my properties !—ha, ha, ha, by Jove! 
Does he know the abbey here is 
mine ?” 

“T rayther think not, Sir Jekyl. 
Would you please to wish dinner ?” 

“To be sure, you dear little quiz, 
dinner by all means; and let them 
get my horses to, in half-an-hour ; 
and if Mr. Strangways should return 
before I go, I'd like to see him, and 
don’t fail to let me know—do ye 
see {” 

Dinner came and went, but Mr. 
Strangways did not return, which 
rather vexed Sir Jekyl, who, how- 
ever, left his card for that gentleman, 
together with an extremely polite 
note, which he wrote at the bar with 
his hat on, inviting him and his com- 
panion to Marlowe, where he would 
be at home any time for the next 
two months, and trusted they would 
give him a week before they left the 
country. 


xu 
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It was now dark, and Sir Jekyl 
loitered under the lamplight of his 
chaise for a while, in the hope that 
Mr. Strangways would turn up. But 
he did not ; and the baronet Jumped 
into the vehicle, which was forthwith 
in motion. . 

He sat in the corner, with one foot 
on the cushion, and lighted a cigar. 
His chuckling was all over, and his 
quizzing, for the present. Mrs. Jones 
had not a notion that he was in the 
least uneasy, or on any but hospitable 
thoughts intent. But any one who 
now looked in his face would have 
seen at a glance how suddenly it had 
become overcast with black care. 

“Guy Strangways!” he thought ; 
“ those two names, and his wonderful 
likeness! Prowling about this coun- 
ty! Why this more than another ? 
He seemed to take a triumphant 
pleasure in telling me of his special 

‘fancy for this county. And _ his 

voice—a tenor they call it—I hate 
that sweet sort of voice. Those 
d-—— singing fellows. I dare say 
he sings. They never do a bit of 
good. It’s very odd. It’s the same 
voice. I forgot that odd silvery 
sound. The same, by Jove! Ill 
come to the bottom of the whole 
thing. D—— me, I will !” 

Then the Baronet puffed away fast 
and earnestly at his cigar, and then 
lighted another, and after that a 
third. They steadied him, I dare 
say, and helped to oil the mechanism 
of thought. But he had not recovered 
his wonted cheer of mind when the 
chaise drew up ata pair of time-worn 
fiuted piers, with the gable of an old- 
fashioned dwelling-house overlooking 
the road at one side. An iron gate 
admitted to a court-yard, and the 
hall door of the old gray house was 
opened by an old-fashioned footman 
with some flower on the top of his head. 

Sir Jekyl jumped down. 

“Your mistress quite well, hey ? 
My daughter ready!” inquired the 
baronet. ‘Where are they? No, 
Vil not go up, thank you; Pll stay 
here,” and he entered the parlour. 
* And, do you see, you just go up and 
ask your mistress if she wishes to see 
me.’ 

By this time Sir Jekyl was poking 
up the fire and frowning down on 
the bars, with the flickering glare 
shooting over his face. 

“Can the old woman have any- 





thing to do with it?’ Pooh no. 
Td like to see her. But who knows 
what sort of a temper she’s in ?” 

As he thus ruminated, the domestic 
with the old-fashioned livery and 
flowered head returned to say that 
his mistress would be happy to see 
him. 

The servant conducted him up a 
broad stair with a great oak banis- 
ter, and opening a drawingroom door, 
announced 

“ Sir Jekyl Marlowe.” 

He was instantly in the room, and 
a tall, thin old lady, with a sad and 
stately mien, rose up to greet him. 

“ How is little mamma?!” cried the 
baronet, with his old chuckle. “An 
age since we met, hey How well you 
look !” 

The old lady gave her thin mittened 
hand to her son-in-law, and looked 
a grim and dubious sort of welcome 
upon him. 

“ Yes, Jekyl, an age; and only that 
Beatrix is here, I suppose another 
age would have passed without my 
seeing you. And an old woman at 
my years has not many ages between 
her and the grave.” 

The old lady spoke not playfully, 
but sternly, like one who had suffered 
long and horribly, and who associated 
her sufferings with her visiter ; and 
in her oblique glance was something 
of profound antipathy. 

“ Egad! you’re younger than I, 
though you count more years. You 
live by clock and rule, and you show 
it. You're as fresh as that bunch of 
flowers there ; while I am literally 
knocking myself to pieces—and I 
know it—by late hours, and all sorts 
of nonsense. So you must not be 
coming the old woman over me, you 
know, unless you want to frighten me. 
And howis Beatrix? How do, Beatrix? 
All ready, I see. Good child.” 

Beatrix at this moment was en- 
tering. She was tall and slightly 
formed, with large dark eyes, hair of 
soft shadowy black, and those tints of 
ore white and rich clear blush, sear- 
et lips, and pearly teeth, and long 
eyelashes, which are so beautiful in 
contrast and in harmony. She had 
the prettiest little white nose, and 
her face was formed in that decided 
oval which so heightens the charm 
of the features. She was nota tragic 
heroine. Her smile was girlish and 
natural—and the little ring of pearls 
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between her lips laughed beautifully 
—and her dimples “played on chin 
and cheek as she smiled. 

Her father kissed her, and looked 
at her with a look of gratification, as 
he might on a good picture that 
belonged to him; and turning her 
smiling face, with his finger and 
thumb upon her little dimpled chin, 
toward Lady Alice, he said— 

“* Pretty well, this girl, hey ?” 

“T dare say, ‘Jekyl, she'll do very 
well ; she’s not formed yet, you 
know” — was stately Lady Alice’s 
qualified assent. She was one of that 
school who are more afraid of spoil- 
ing people than desirous of pleasing 
them by admiration. “She promises 
to be like her darling mother ; and 
that is a melancholy satisfaction to 
me, and, of course, to you. You'll 
have some tea, Jekyl?” 

The baronet was standing, hat in 
hand, with his outside coat on, and 
his back to the fire, and a cashmere 
muffler loosely about his throat. 

“Well, as it is here, I don’t 
mind.” 

“May I run down, grandmamma, 
and say good-bye to Ellen and old 
Mrs. Mason ?” 

“ Surely—you mean, of course, to 
the parlour? You may have them 
there.” 

“And you must not be all night 
about it, Beatrix. We'll, be going in 
a few minutes. D’ye mind ?” 

“T’m quite ready, papa,” said she ; 
and as she glided from the room she 
stole a glance at her bright reflection 
in the mirror. 

“You are always in a hurry, Jekyl, 
to leave me when you chance to come 
here. I should be sorry, however, to 
interfere with the pleasanter disposi- 
tion of your time.” 

“Now, little mother, you mustn’t 
be huffed with me. I have a hun- 
dred and fifty things to look after at 
Marlowe when I get there. I have 
not had a great deal of time, you 
know—first, the session, then ‘three 
months knocking about the world.” 

“You never wrote to me since you 
left Paris,” said the old lady, grimly. 

“Didn't I? That was very wrong! 
But you knew those were my holi- 
days, and I detest writing ; and you 
knew I could take care of myself ; 
and it is so much better to tell one’s 
adventures than to put them into 
letters, don’t you think ?” 
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“Tf one could tell them all in five 
minutes,” replied the old lady, drily. 

“Well, but you'll come over to 
Marlowe—you really must—and I'll 
tell you everything there—the truth, 
the whole truth, and as much more 
as you like.” 

This invitation was repeated every 
year, but, like Don Juan’s to the 
statue, was not expected to lead to a 
literal visit. 

“You have haunted rooms there, 
Jekyl,” she said, with an unpleasant 
smile and a nod. “You have not 
kept house in Marlowe for ten years, 
I think. Why do you go there 
now ?” 

“Caprice, whim, what you will,” 
said the baronet, combing out his 
favourite whisker with the tips of his 
fingers, while he smiled on himself in 
the glass upon the chimneypiece, 
“T wish youd tell me, for really 
don’t know, except that I’m tired of 
Warton and Dartbroke, as I am of ¢ all 
monotony. I like change, you know.” 

“Yes; you like change,” said the 
old lady with a dignified scarcasm. 

“Tm afraid it’s a true bill,” ad- 
mitted Sir Jekyl with a chuckle. 
“So you'll come to Marlowe and 
see us there—won’t you?” 

“No, Jekyl—certainly not,” said 
the old lady with intense emphasis. 

A little pause ensued, during which 
the baronet twiddled at his whisker, 
and continued to smile amusedly at 
himself in the glass. 

“T wonder you could think of ask- 
ing me to Marlowe, considering all 
that has happened there. I sometimes 
wonder at myself that I can endure to 
see you at all, Jeykl Marlowe ; and 
I don’t think if it were not for that 
dear girl, who is so like her sainted 
mother, I Should ever set eyes on 
you again.’ 

“Pm glad we have that link. You 
make me love Beatrix better,” he 
replied. He was now arranging 
the elaborate breast-pin with its tiny 
chain, which was at that date in 
vogue. 

“And so you are going to keep 
house at Marlowe ?” resumed the lady 
stiffly, not heeding the sentiment of 
his little speech. 

“ Well, so I purpose.” 


“7. don’ t like that house,”’ said the 


old lady with a subdued fierceness. 
it does not om you, little 
c yl 


“ Sorry 
mother,” replied Sir 
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“You know I don’t like it,” she 
repeated. 

“Tn that case you need not have 
told me,” he said. 

“T choose to tell you. Tl say so 
as often as I see you—as often as I 
like.” , 

It was an odd conference—back to 
back—the old lady stiff and high— 
staring pale and grimly at the oppo- 
site wall. The baronet looking with 
a quizzical smile on his handsome 
face in the mirror—now plucking at 
a whisker—now poking at a curl with 
his finger-tip—and now in the same 
light way arranging the silken fall of 
his neck-tie. 

“There’s nothing my dear little 
mamma can say, I'll not listen to with 
pleasure.” 

“There is much I might say you 
could not listen to with pleasure.” 
The cold was growing more intense, 

and bitter in tone and emphasis, as 
’ she addressed the Italian picture of 
Adonis and his two dogs hanging on 
the distant wall. 

“Well, with respect, not with plea- 
sure—no,” said he, and tapped his 
white upper teeth with the nail of 
his middle finger. 

“ Assuming then that you speak 
truth, it is high time Jekyl Marlowe 
that you should alter your courses— 
here’s your daughter, just come out. 
It is ridiculous, your affecting the 
vices of youth. Make up as you will 
—you’re past the middle age—you're 
an elderly man now.” 

“You can’t vex me that way, you 
dear old mamma,” he said with a 
chuckle, which looked for the first 
time a little vicious in the glass. 
“We baronets you know are all 
booked, and all the world can read 
our ages; but you women manage 
better—you and your two dear sisters, 
Winifred and Georgiana.” 
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“ They are dead,” interrupted Lady 
Alice, with more asperity than pathos. 

“Yes, I know, poor old souls—to 
be sure, peers’ daughters die like other 
people, I’m afraid.” 

“And when they do, are men- 
tioned, if not with sorrow, at least 
with decent respect, by persons, that 
is, who know how to behave them- 
selves,” 

There was a slight quiver in Lady 
Alice’s lofty tone that pleased Sir 
Jekyl, as you might have remarked 
had you looked over his shoulder into 
the glass, 

“Well, you know, I was speaking 
not of deaths but births, and only 
going to say if you look in the peer- 
age you'll find allthe men, poor devils, 
pinned to their birth-days, and the 
women left at large, to exercise their 
veracity on the point; but you need 
not care—you have not pretended to 
youth for the last ten years I think.” 

; “ You are excessively impertinent, 


“T know it,” answered Sir Jekyl, 
with a jubilant chuckle. 

A very little more the baronet 
knew, and Lady Alice Redcliffe 
would have risen gray and grim, and 
sailed out of the room. Their part- 
ings were often after this sort. 

ut he did not wish matters to go 
quite that length at present. So he 
said, ina sprightly way, as if a sudden 
thought had struck him, 

“ By Jove, I believe I am devilish 
impertinent, without knowing it 
though—and you have forgiven me 
so often, ’'m sure you will once 
more, and I am really so much 
obliged for your kindness to Beatrix. 
I am, indeed.” 

So he took her hand, and kissed 
it. 


CHAPTER III. 


CONCERNING TWO REMARKABLE PERSONS WHO APPEARED IN WARDLOCK CHURCH, 


Lapy Alice carried her thin Roman 
nose some degrees higher; but she 
said— 

“Tf I say anything disagreeable, 
it is not for the pleasure of giving 
you pain, Jekyl Marlowe; but 
understand that you mean to have 
old General Lennox and his artful 
wife to stay at your house, and if so, 


I think it an arrangement that had 
better be dispensed with. I don’t 
think him an eligible acquaintance 
for Beatrix, and you know very well 
she’s not—and it is not a respectable 
or creditable kind of thing.” 

“Now, what d——d fool. I beg 
ardon—but who the plague has 

en filling your mind with those ridi- 
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culousstories—my dear little mamma. 
You know how ready I am to confess; 
you might, at least ; I tell you every 
thing; and I do assure you I never 
admired her. She’s good looking, I 
know; but so are fifty pictures and 
statues I’ve seen, that don’t please 
me.” 

“Then it’s true, the general and 
his wife are going on a visit to Mar- 
lowe ?” insisted Lady Alice drily. 

“ No, they are not. D—— me, I’m 
not thinking of the general and his 
wife, nor of any such d——d trum- 
pery. Id give something to know 
who the devil’s taking these d——d 
liberties with my name.” 

“Pray, Jekyl Marlowe, command 
your language. It can't the least 
signify who tells me; but you see I 
do sometimes get a letter.” 

“Yes, and a precious letter too. 
Such a pack of lies did any human 
being ever hear fired off in a sentence 
before? ['m épris of Mrs. Gene- 
ral Lennox. Thumper number one! 
She’s a lady of—I beg pardon—easy 
virtue. Thumper number two! and 
I invite her and ker husband down to 
Marlowe, to make love of course to 
her, and to fight the old general. 
Thumper number three!” 

And the baronet chuckled over the 
three “ thumpers” merrily. 

“Don’t talk slang, if you please 
gentlemen don’t, at least in address- 
ing ladies.” 

“Well, then, I won’t; Ill speak 
just as you like, only you must not 
blow me up any more; for really 
there is no cause, and we here only 
two or three minutes together, you 
know ; and I want to tell you some- 
thing, or rather to ask you—do you 
ever hear anything of those Deverells, 
you know ?” 

Lady Alice looked quite startled, 
and turned quickly half-round in her 
chair, with her eyes on Sir Jekyl’s 
face. The baronet’s smile subsided, 
and he looked with a dark curiosity 
in hers. A short but dismal silence 
followed. 

“You’ve heard from them ?” 

“No!” said the lady, with little 
change in the expression of her face. 

“ Well, of them ?”’ 

“No,” she repeated ; “but why 
do you ask? It’s very strange !” 

“ What's strange? Come, now, you 
have something to say; tell me what 
it is.” 
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“T wonder, Jekyl, you ask for 
them, in the first place.” 

“ Well—well, of course ; but what 
next ?’? murmured the baronet, eager- 
ly: “why is it so strange ?” 

“Only because I’ve been thinking 
of them—a great deal—for the last 
few days; and it seemed very odd 
your asking; and, in fact, I fancy the 
same thing has happened to us both.” 

“Well, maybe; but what és it?” 
demanded the baronet, with a sinister 
smnile. 

“*T have been startled ; most pain- 
fully and powerfully affected; I have 
seen the most extraordinary resem- 
blance to my beautiful, murdered 
Guy.” 

She rose, and wept passionately 
standing, with her face buried in her 
handkerchief. 

Sir Jekyl frowned with closed eyes 
and upturned face, waiting like a 
patient man bored to death, for the 
subsidence of the storm which he had 
conjured up. Very pale, too, was that 
countenance, and contracted for a few 
moments with intense annoyance. 

“T saw the same fellow,” said the 
baronet, in a subdued tone, so soon 
as there was a subsidence, “ this 
evening; he’s at that little inn on 
the Sterndale-road. Guy Strangways 
he calls himself; I talked with him 
for a few minutes; a gentlemanly 
young man; and I don’t know what 
to make of it. So I thought I'd ask 
you whether vow could help me toa 
guess; and that’s all.” 

The old lady shook her head. 

“ And I don’t think you need em- 
ploy quite such hard terms,” he said. 

“T don’t want to speak of it at all,” 
said she; “but if I do I can’t say 
less ; nor I won’t—no, never !” 

“You see, it’s very odd, those two 
names,” said Sir Jekyl, not minding; 
“and, as you say, the likeness so as- 
tonishing—-I—I—what do you think 
of it ?” 

“Of course it’s an accident,” said 
the old lady. 

“T’m glad you think so,” said he, 
abruptly. 

“Why, what could it be; you 
don’t believe in apparitions,” she re- 
plied, with an odd sort of dryness. 

“T rather think not,” said he; “I 
meant he left no very near relation, 
and I fancied those Deverell people 
might have contrived some trick, or 
intended some personation, or some- 
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thing; and I thought that you, per- 
haps, had heard something of their 
movements.” 

“ Nothing—what could they have 
done, or why should they have sought 
to make any such impression ? I don’t 
understand it. It is very extraor- 
dinary. But the likeness in church 
amazed and shocked me, and made 
me ill.” 

“Tn church, you say,” repeated Sir 
Jekyl. 

“ Yes,in church,” and she told him, 
in her own way, what I shall tell in 
mine, as follows :— 

Last Sunday she had driven in her 
accustomed state, with Beatrix, to 
Wardlock church. The church was 
hardly five hundred yards away, and 
the day bright and dry. But Lady 
Alice always arrived and departed in 
the coach, and sat in the Redcliffe 
seat in the centre of the gallery. She 
and Beatrix sat face to face at op- 
posite sides of the pew. 

As Lady Alice looked with her 
cold and steady glance over the con- 
gregation in the aisle, during the in- 
terval of silence that precedes the 
commencement of the service, a tall 
and graceful young man, with an air 
of semi-foreign fashion, entered the 
church, accompanied by an elderly 
gentleman, of whom she took com- 
paratively little note. 

The young man and his friend were 
sel into a seat confronting the 
gallery. Lady Alice gazed and gazed 
transfixed with astonishment and 
horror. The enamelled miniature on 
her bosom was like; but there, in 
that clear melancholy face, with its 
large eyes and wavy hair, was a resur- 
rection! In that animated sculpture 
were delicate tracings and touches of 
nature’s chisel, which the artist had 
failed to represent, which even me- 
mory had neglected to fix, but which 
all now returned with the startling 
sense of identity in a moment. 

She had put on her gold spectacles, 
as she always did on taking her seat, 
and dpening her “ Morning Service,” 
bound in purple Russia, with its 
golden clasp and long ribbons fringed 
with the same precious metal, with 
the intent to mark the proper psalms 
and lessons at her haughty leisure. 
She therefore saw the moving image 
of her dead son before her, with an 
agonizing distinctness that told like 
a blight of palsy on her face. 
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She saw his elderly companion also 
distinctly. A round-shouldered man 
with his short caped cloak still on. 
A grave man with a large, high, bald 
forehead, a thin, hooked nose, and 
great hanging moustache and beard. 
A dead and ominous face enough, 
except for the piercing glance of his 
gray eyes, under very thick brows, 
and just the one you would have 
chosen out of a thousand portraits, 
for a plotting htgh-priest or an old 
magician. 

This magus fixed his gaze on Lady 
Alice, not with an ostentation of 
staring, but sternly from behind the 
dark embrasure of his brows; and 
leaning a little sideways, whispered 
something in the ear of his young 
companion, whose glance at the same 
moment was turned with a dark and 
fixed interest upon the old lady. 

It was a very determined stare on 
both sides, and of course ill-bred, 
but mellowed by distance. The con- 
gregation were otherwise like other 
country congregations, awaiting the 
oftices of their pastor, decent, listless, 
while this great stare was going on, 
so little becoming the higher associa- 
tions and solemn aspect of the place. 
It was, with all its conventional 
screening, a fierce desperate scru- 
tiny, cutting the dim air with a 
steady congreve fire that crossed and 
glared unintermittent by the ears of 
deceased gentlemen in ruffs and 
grimy doublets, at their posthumous 
devotions, and brazen knights pray- 
ing on their backs, and under the 
eyes of all the gorgeous saints with 
glories round their foreheads in atti- 
tudes of benediction or meekness, 
who edified believers from the east- 
ern window. 

Lady Alice drew back in her pew. 
Beatrix was in a young-lady reverie, 
and did not observe what was going 
on. There was nothing indeed to 
make it very conspicuous. But when 
she looked at Lady Alice, she was 
shocked at her appearance, and in- 
stantly crossed and said— 

“T am afraid you are ill, grand- 
mamma ; shall we come away ?” 

The old lady made no answer, but 
got up and took the girl’s arm, and 
eft the seat very quictly. She got 
down the gallery stairs, and halted at 
the old window on the landing, and 
sate there a little, ghastly and still 
mute. 
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The cold air circulating upward 
from the porch revived her. 

“T’m better, child,” said she faintly. 

“Thank God,” said the girl, whose 
terror at her state proved how in- 
tensely agitated the old lady must 
have been.” 

Mrs. Wrattles, the sextoness, emerg- 
ing at that moment, with repeated 
courtesies, and whispered condolence 
and inquiries ; Lady Alice, with a stiff 
condescension, prayed her to call her 
woman, Mason, to her. 

So Lady Alice, leaning slenderly 
on Mason’s stout arm, insisted that 
Beatrix should return and sit out 
the service; and she herself, for the 
first time within the memory of man, 
returned from Wardlock church on 
foot, instead of in her coach. Beatrix 
waited until the congregation had 
nearly disgorged itself and dispersed, 
before making her solitary descent. 

When Beatrix came down, with- 
out a chaperon, at the close of the 
rector’s discourse, the flowered foot- 
man in livery, with his gold-headed 
cane, stood as usual at the coach door 
only to receive her, and convey the 
order to the coachman, “ home.” 

The churchyard gate, as is usual, 
I believe, in old places of that kind, 
opens at the south side, and the 
road to Wardlock manor leads along 
the churchyard wall and round the 
corner of it at a sharp angle just at 
the point where the clumsy old stone 
mausoleum or vault of the Deverell 
family overlooks the road, with its 
worn pilasters and beetle-browed 
cornice. 

Now that was a Sunday of won- 
ders. It had witnessed Lady Alice’s 
pedestrian return from church, an act 
of humiliation, almost of penance, 
such as the memory of Wardlock 
could furnish no parallel to; and now 
it was to see another portent, for her 
ladyship’s own gray horses, fat and 
aaaeell beasts, who had pulled her 
to and from church for I know not 
how many years, under the ministra- 
tion of thecareful coachman, with ex- 
emplary sedateness, on this abnormal 
Sabbath took fright at a musical per- 
formance of two boys, one playing the 
* Jew’s harp and the other drummin 
tambourine-wise on his hat, an 
suadente diabolo and soforth, set off 
at a gallop, to the terror of all con- 
cerned, toward home. Making the 
sharp turn of the road, where the 
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tomb of the Deverells overhangs it 
from the churchyard, the near gray 
came down, and his off-neighbour 
reared and plunged frightfully. 

The young lady did not scream, 
but, very much terrified, she made 
voluble inquiries of the air and 
hedges from the window, while the 
purple coachman pulled hard from 
the box, and spoke comfortably to his 
horses, and the footman, standing out 
of reach of danger, talked also in his 
own vein. 

Simultaneously with all this, as if 
emerging from the old mausoleum, 
there sprung over the churchyard 
fence, exactly under its shadow, that 
young man who had excited emotions 
so various in the baronet and in Lady 
Alice, and seized the horse by the 
head with both hands, and so co- 
operated that in less than a minute 
the two horses were removed from 
the carriage, and he standing, hat in 
hand, before the window, to assure 
the young lady that all was quite safe 
now. 

So she descended, and the grave 
footman, with the bible and prayer- 
book, followed her steps with his 
gold-headed rod of office, while the 
lithe and handsome youth, his hat 
still in air which stirred his rich 
curls, walked beside her with some- 
thing of that romantic deference which 
in one so elegant and handsome has 
an inexpressible sentiment of the ten- 
der in it. 

He walked to the door of Ward- 
lock manor, and I purposely omit all 
he said, because I doubt whether it 
would look as well in this unexcep- 
tionable type as it sounded from 
his lips in Beatrix Marlowe’s pretty 


ear. 

If the speaker succeed with his 
audience, what more can oratory do 
for him? Well! He was gone. There 
remained in Beatrix’s ear a music; in 
her fancy a heaven-like image—a 
combination of tint, and outline, and 
elegance, which made every room and 
scene without it lifeless, and every 
other object homely. These little 
untold impressions are of course lia- 
ble to fade and vanish pretty quickly 
in absence, and to be superseded even 
sooner. Therefore it would be un- 
warranted to say that she was in 
love, although I can’t deny that she 
was haunted by that slightly foreign 
young gentleman. 
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This latter portion of the adven- 
ture was not divulged by old Lady 
Alice, because Beatrix, I suppose, 
forgot to tell her, and she really 
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knew nothing about it. All the rest, 
her own observation and experience 
she related with a grim and candid 
particularity. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE GREEN CHAMBER AT MARLOWE. 


So the baronet, with a rather dreary 
chuckle, said :— 

“T don’t think, to say truth, there 
is anything in it. I really can’t see 
why the plague I should bore myself 
about it. You know your pew in the 
middle of thegallery, with that painted 
hatchment thing, you know” —— 

“Respect the dead,” said Lady 
Alice, looking down with a dry seve- 
rity on the table. 

“Well, yes; I mean, you know, it 
is so confoundedly conspicuous, 
can’t wonder at the two fellows, the 
old and young, staring a bit at it, and, 

erhaps, at you, you know,” said Sir 

ekyl, in his impertinent vein. “But 
I agree with you, they are no ghosts 
and I really shan’t trouble my head 
about them any more. I wonder I 
was such a fool—hey? But, as you 
say, you know, it is unpleasant to be 
reminded of—of those lan: it can’t 
be helped now though.” 

“ Now, nor ever,” said Lady Alice 
grimly. 

“ Exactly ; neither now, nor ever,” 
repeated Sir Jekyl; “and we both 
know it can’t possibly be poor—I 
mean any one concerned in that trans- 
action, so the likeness must be acci- 
dental, and therefore of no earthly 
significance—eh ¢” 

Lady Alice, with elevated brows, 
fiddled in silence with some crumbs 
on the table with the tip of her thin 
finger. 

“T suppose Beatrix is ready ; may 
I ring the bell?” 

“Qh! here she is. Now, bid grand- 
mamma good night,” said the baronet. 

So, slim and pretty Beatrix, in her 
cloak, stooped down and placed her 
arms about the neck of the old lady, 
over whose face came a faint flush of 
tender sunset, and her old gray eyes 
looked very kindly on the beautiful 
young face that stooped over her, as 
she said, in a tone that, however, was 
stately— 

“ Good-bye, my dear child ; you are 
warm enough—you are certain ?’ 


“Oh! yes, dear grandmamma—my 
cloak, and this Cashmere thing.” 

“ Well, darling, good night. You'll 
not forget to write—you'll not fail ? 
Good night, Beatrix, dear—good-bye.” 

“Good night,” said the baronet, 
taking the tips of her cold fingers 
together, and addressing himself to 
kiss her cheek, but she drew back, in 
one of her whims, and said, stiffly— 
“There—not to-night. Good - bye, 
Jekyl.” 

“ Well,” chuckled he after his wont, 
“another time ; but mind, you’re to 
come to Marlowe.” 

He did not care to listen to what 
she replied, but he called from the 
stairs, as he ran down after his 
daughter— 

“Now, mind, I won’t let you off 
this time; you really must come. 
Good night, au revoir —good night.” 

I really think that exemplary old 
lady hated the baronet, who called 
her “little mamma,” and invited her 
every year, without meaning it, most 
good-naturedly, to join his party under 
the ancestral roof-tree. He took a 
perverse sort of pleasure in these 
affectionate interviews, in fretting her 
not very placid temper—in patting her, 
as it were, wherever there was a raw, 
and in fondling her against the grain, 
so that his caresses were cruel, and 
their harmony, such as it was, amount- 
ed to no more than a flimsy deference 
to the scandalous world. 

But Sir Jekyl knew that there was 
nothing in this quarter to be gained 
in love by a different tactique ; there 
was a dreadful remembrance, which 
no poor lady has ostrich power to 
digest, in the way ; it lay there, hard, 
cold, and irreducible ; and the morbid 
sensation it produced was hatred. He 
knew that “little mamma,” humanly 
speaking, ought to hate him. His 
mother indeed she was not; but only 
the step-mother of his deceased wife. 
Mother-in-law is not always a very 
sweet relation, but with the prefix 
“ step” the chances are worse. 
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There was, however, as you will 
by-and-by see, a terrible accident, or 
something, always remembered, glid- 
ing in and out of Wardlock manor 
like the baronet’s double, walking 
in behind him when he visited her, 
like his evil genius, and when they 
met affectionately, standing between 
them, black and scowling, with 
clenched fist. 

Now, pretty Beatrix sat in the 
right corner of the chariot, and Sir 
Jekyl, her father, in the left. The 
lamps were lighted, and though there 
was moonlight, for they had a long 
stretch of road, always dark, because 
densely embowered in the forest of 
Penlake. Tier over tier, file behind 
file, nodding together, the great trees 
bent over like gigantic warriors’ 
plumes, and made a solemn shadow 
always between their ranks. 

Marlowe was quite new to Beatrix ; 
but still too distant, twelve miles 
away, to tempt her to look out and 
make observations as she would on 
a nearer approach. 

“You don’t object to my smoking 
a cigar, Beatrix! The smoke goes 
out of the window, you know,” said 
the baronet after they had driven 
about a mile in silence. 

What young lady, so appealed to 
by a parent, ever did object? The 
fact is, Sir Jekyl did not give himself 
the trouble to listen to her answer, 
but was manifestly thinking of some- 
thing quite different, as he lighted 
his match. 

When he threw his last stump out 
of the window they were driving 
through Penlake Forest, and the 
lamplight gleamed on broken rows of 
wrinkled trunks and ivy. 

“T suppose she told you all about 
it?’ said he, suddenly pursuing his 
own train of thought. 

“ Who ?” inquired Beatrix. 

“T never was a particular favourite 
of hers, you know—grandmamma’s, [ 
mean. She does not love me, poor 
old woman! And she has a knack 
of making herself precious disagree- 
able, in which I try to imitate her, 
for peace’ sake, you know ; for, by 
George, if I was not uncivil now 
and then, we could never get on at 
all.” 

Sir Jekyl chuckled after his wont, 
as it were between the bars of this 
recitation, and he asked— 

“ Which were the particulars—the 


adventure on Sunday—that young 
fellow, you know ?”” 

Miss Beatrix had heard no such 
interrogatory from her grandmamma, 
whose observations in the church 
aisle were quite as unknown to her ; 
and thus far the question of Sir Jekyl 
was a shock. 

“Did not grandmamma tell you 
about it ?” he pursued. 

“ About what, papa ?” asked Bea- 
trix, who was glad that it was dark. 

“About her illness—a young fel- 
low in a pew down in the aisle 
staring at her. By Jove! one would 
have fancied that sort of thing pretty 
well over. Tell me all about it.” 

The fact was that this was the 
first she had heard of it. 

“Grandmamma told me nothing of 
it,” said she. 

“And did not you see what 
occurred? Did not you see him 
staring ’ asked he. 

Beatrix truly denied. 

“You young ladies are always 
thinking of yourselves. So you saw 
nothing, and have nothing to tell ? 
That will do,” said Sir Jekyl, dryly ; 
and silence returned. 

Beatrix was relieved on discovering 
that her little adventure was un- 
suspected. Very little was there in 
it, and nothing to reflect blame upon 
her. From her exaggeration of its 
importance, and her quailing as she 
fancied her father was approaching it, 
I conclude that the young gentleman 
had interested her a little. 

And now, as Sir Jekyl in one cor- 
ner of the rolling chariot brooded 
in the dark over his disappointed 
conjectures, so did pretty Beatrix in 
the other speculate on the sentences 
which had just fallen from his lips, 
and longed to inquire some further 
particulars, but, somehow, dared not. 

Could that tall and handsome 
young man, who had come to her 
rescue so unaccountably—the gentle- 
man with those large, soft, dark eyes, 
which properly belong to heroes— 
have been the individual whose gaze 
had so mysteriously affected her 
grandmamma ? What could the 
associations have been that were 
painful enough so to overcome that 
grim, white woman? Was he a re- 
lation? Was he anoutcast member of 
that proud family? Or, was he that 
heir-at-law, or embodied Nemesis; 
that the yawning sea or grave will 
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sometimes yield up to plague the 
guilty or the usurper ? 

For all or any of these parts he 
seemed too young. Yet Beatrix fan- 
cied instinctively that he could be no 
other than the basilisk who had 
exercised so strange a spell over her 
grim, but withal kind old kinswoman. 

Was there not, she thought, some- 
thing peculiar in the look he threw 
across the windows of old stone- 
fronted Wardlock manor—reserved, 
curious, half smiling—as if he looked 
on an object which he had often 
heard described, and had somehow, 
from personal associations or other- 
wise, an interest in? It was but a 
momentary glance just as he took his 
leave ; but there was, she thought, 
that odd character in it. 

By this time the lamps were flash- 
ing on the village windows and shop- 
fronts; and at the end of the corner 
and gabled street, under a canopy of 
dark trees, stood the great iron gate 
of Marlowe. 

Sir Jekyl rubbed the glass and 
looked out when they halted at the 
gate. The structures of his fancy 
had amused him, rather fearfully in- 
deed, and he was surprised to find 
that they were entering the grounds 
of Marlowe so soon. 

He did not mind looking out, or 
speaking to the old gatekeeper, who 
pulled open the great barriers, but 
lay back in his corner sullenly, in the 
attitude of a gentleman taking a nap. 

Beatrix, however, looked out in- 
quisitively, and saw by the misty 
moonlight a broad level studded with 
majestic timber—singly, in clumps, 
and here and there in solemn masses ; 
and soon rosethe broad-fronted gabled 
house before them, with its steep 
roofs and its hospitable clumps of 
twisted chimneys showing black 
against the dim sky. 

Miss Marlowe’s maid, to whom the 
scene was quite as new as to her 
mistress, descended from the back 
seat, in cloaks and mufilers, and stood 
by the hall-door steps, that shone 
white in the moonlight, before their 
summons had been answered. 

Committing his daughter to her 
care, the baronet—who was of a 
bustling temperament, and never 
drank tea except from motives of 
ear for Mrs. Gwynn, the 

ousekeeper, who presently appeared. 

She was an odd-looking woman— 
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some years turned of fifty, thin, with 
a longish face and a fine, white, glazed 
skin. There was something queer 
about her eyes ; you soon discovered 
it to arise from their light colour and 
something that did not, quite match 
in their pupils. 

On entering the hall, where the 
baronet had lighted a candle, having 
thrown his hat on the table, and 
merely loosed his mufiler and one or 
two buttons of his outside coat, she 
smiled a chill glance of welcome with 
her pale lips, and dropped two sharp 
little courtesies. 

“Well, old Donica, and how do ye 
do ?” said the baronet, smiling, with 
ahand on each thin grey silkshoulder. 
“Long time since i saw you. But, 
egad, you grow younger and younger, 
~ pretty old rogue ;’ and he gave 
ner pale, thin cheek a playful tap 
with his fingers. 

“Pretty well, please, Sir Jekyl, 
thank ye,” she replied, receding a 
little with dry dignity. ‘“ Very wel- 
come, sir, to Marlowe. Miss Beatrix 
looks very well, I am happy to see ; 
and you, sir, also.” 

“And you're glad to see us, I 
know ?” 

“Certainly, sir, glad to see you,” 
said Mrs. Gwynn, with another short 
courtesy. 

“The servants not all come? No, 
nor Ridley with the plate. He’ll 
arrive to-morrow ; and—and we shall 
have the house full in little more 
than a week. Let us go up and 
look at the rooms; I forget them 
almost, by Jove—I really do—it’s so 
long since. Light you another, and 
we'll do very well.” 

“You'll see them better by day- 
light, sir. I kept every thing well 
aired and clean. The house looks won- 
derful—it do,” replied Mrs. Gwynn, 
accompanying the baronet up the 
broad oak stairs. 

“Tf it looks as fresh as you, Doni- 
ca, it’s a miracle of a house-—egad ! 
you're a wonder. How you skip by 
my side, with your little taper, like a 
sylph in a ballet, egad !” 

“You wear pretty well yourself, 
Sir Jekyl,” drily remarked the white- 
faced sylph, who had a sharp per- 
pendicular line between her aan. 
indicative of temper. 

“ So they tell me, by Jove. We're 
retty ok on through, Donnie—eh ? 
very one knows my age—printed 
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you know in the red book. You've 
the advantage of me there — eh, 
Don ?” 

“T’m just fifty-four, sir, and I don’t 
care if all the world knewd it.” 

“All the world’s curious, I dare 
say on the point; but I shan’t tell 
them, old Gwynn,” said Sir Jekyl. 

“Curious or no, sir, its just the 
truth, and I don’t care to hide it. 
Past that folly now, sir, and I don’t 
care if I wor seventy, and a steppin’ 
like a—” 

“ A sylph,” supplied he. 

“Yes—a sylph—into my grave. 
It’s a bad world, and them that’s suf- 


. fered in it, soon tires on it, sir.” 


“ You have not had a great deal to 
trouble you. Neither chick, nor 
child, nor husband, egad! So here 
we are.” 

They were now standing on the 
gallery at the head of the great stair- 
case. 

“These are the rooms your letter 
says are not furnished—eh? Let us 
come to the front gallery.” 

So, first walking down the gallery 
in which they were, to the right, 
and then entering a passage by a 
turn on the left, they reached the 
front gallery which runs parallel to 
that at the head of the stairs. 

“ Where have you put Beatrix ?” 

“She wished the room next mine, 
please, sir, up stairs,” answered the 
housekeeper. 

“ Near the front—eh ?” 

“The left side, please, sir, as you 
look from the front,” replied she. 

“ From the front ?’ he repeated. 

“From the front,” she reiterated. 

“ Over there, then?’ hesaid, point- 
ing upward to the left. 

“That will be about it, sir,” she 
answered. 


“ How many rooms have we here 
in a row 2” he asked, facing down the 
gallery, with its pile of doors at each 
side. 

“Four bed-rooms and three dress- 
ing-rooms at each side.” 

“ Ay, well now, I'll tell you who’s 
coming, and how to dispose of them.” 

So Sir Jekyl quartered his friends, 
as he listed, and then said he— 

“ And the large room at the other 
end, here to the right—come along.” 

And Sir Jekyl marched briskly in 
the direction indicated. 

“Please, sir,’ said the slim, pale 
housekeeper, with the odd leer in her 
eye, overtaking him quietly. 

“ Ay, here it is,” said he, not mind- 
ing her, and pushing open the door 
of a dressing-room at the end of the 
gallery. Inside this, I remember.” 

“But that’s the green chamber, 
sir,” continued Mrs. Gwynn, gliding 
beside him as he traversed the floor. 

“The room we call Sir Harry’s 
room, I know—capital room—eh 1?” 

“T don’t suppose,” began the pale 
lady, with a sinister sharpness. 

“Well?” he demanded, looking 
down in her face a little grimly. 

“ It’s the green chamber, sir,’”’ she 
said, with a hard emphasis. 

“You said so before, eh?” he re- 
plied. 

* And I did not suppose, sir, you’d 
think of putting any one there,” she 
continued. 

“Then youre just as green as the 
chamber,” said Sir Jekyl, with a 
chuckle. 

And he entered the room, holding 
the candle high in air, and looking 
about him a little curiously, the light 
tread, and sharp pallid face of Donica 
Gwynn following him. 


CHAPTER V. 


SIR JEKYL BETHINKS HIM OF PELTER AND CROWE. 


Tue baronet held his candle high in 
air, as I have said, as he gazed round 
him inquisitively. The thin house- 
keeper with her pale lips closed, and 
her odd eyes dropped slantingly to- 
ward the floor, at the corner of the 
room, held hers demurely in her right 
finger and thumb, her arms being 
crossed. 

The room was large, and the light 
insufficient. Still you could not help 


seeing ata glance that it must be, in 
daylight, a tolerably cheerful one. It 
was roomy and airy, with a great bow 
window looking to the front of the 
building, of which it occupied the 
extreme left, reaching about ten feet 
from the level of the more ancient 
frontage of the house. The walls 
were covered with stamped leather, 
chiefly green and gold, and the whole 
air of the room, even in its unarranged 
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state, though somewhat quaint and 
faded, was wonderfully gay and cozy. 

“This is the green chamber, sir,” she 
repeated, with her brows raised and her 
eyes still lowered askance, and some 
queer wrinkles on her forehead, as 
she nodded a sharp bitter emphasis. 

“To be sure it is, damme !—why 
not ?” he said, testily, and then burst 
into a short laugh. 

* You're not a going, I suppose, Sir 
Jekyl, to put any one into it?” said she. 

*“*T don’t see, for the life of me, why 
I should not—eh ? a devilish comfort- 
able room.” 

“Hem! I can’t but suppose you 
are a joking me, Sir Jekyl,” persisted 
the gray silk phantom. 

“ Egad! you forget how old we’re 
growing ; why the plague should I 

uiz you? I want the room for old 
wee Lennox, that’s all—though 
T’m not bound to tell you for whom I 
want it—am I?” 

“‘There’s a plenty o’ rooms without 
this one, Sir Jekyl,” persevered the 
lady, sternly. 

“Plenty, of course; but none so 
good,” said he, carelessly. 

“No one ever had luck that slept 
in it,” answered the oracle, lifting her 
odd eyes and fixing them on Sir Jekyl. 

“T don’t put them here for luck. 
We want to make them comfortable,” 
answered Sir Jekyl, poking at the 
furniture as he spoke. 

“ You know what was your father’s 
wish about it, sir ?” she insisted. 

“My father’s wish—egad he did 
not leave many of his wishes unsa- 
tisfied—eh ?”’ he answered, with an- 
ther chuckle. 

“ And your poor lady’s wish,” she 
said, a good deal more sharply. 

“T don’t know why the devil ’'m 
talking to you, old Gwynn,” said the 
baronet, turning a little fiercely about. 

“ Dying wishes,” emphasized she. 

“Tt is time, heaven knows, all that 
stuff should stop. You slept in it 
yourself, in my father’s time. I re- 
member you, here, Donica, and I don’t 
think I ever heard that you saw a 
ghost—did I?” he said, with a sar- 
castic chuckle. 

She darted a ghastly look to the 
far end of the chamber, and then with 
a strange half-frozen fury, she said— 

“ T wish you good-night, Sir Jekyl.” 

And glided like a shadow out of the 
room. : 

“Saucy as ever, by Jupiter,” he 
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ejaculated, following her with his 
glance, and trying to smile; and as 
the door shut, he looked again down 
the long apartment as she had just 
done, raising the candle again. 

The light was not improved of 
course by the disappearance of Mrs. 
Gywnn’s candle, and the end of the 
room was dim and unsatisfactory. The 
great four-poster, with dark curtains, 
and a plume at each corner, threw 
a vague shadow on the back wall and 
up to the ceiling, as he moved his 
candle, which at the distance gave 
him an uncomfortable sensation, and 
he stood for a few seconds sternly 


there, and then turned on his heel 


and quitted the room, saying aloud 
as he did so— 

“What a d—d fool that old wo- 
man is—always was /” 

If there was a ghost there, the 
baronet plainly did not wish it to 
make its exit from the green chamber 
by the door, for he locked it on the 
outside, and put the key in his pocket. 
Then, crossing the dressing-room I 
have mentioned, he entered the pas- 
sage which crosses the gallery in 
which he and Mrs. Gwynn, a few 
minutes before, had planned their 
dispositions. The dressing-room door 
is placed close to the window which 
opens at the end of the corridor in 
the front of the house. Standing 
with his back to this he looked down 
the long passage, and smiled. 

For a man so little given to the 
melodramatic, it was a very well ex- 
pressed smile of mystery. The smile 
of aman who knows something which 
others don’t suspect, and would be 
surprised to learn. 

It was the baronet’s fancy, as it 
had been his father’s and his grand- 
father’s before him, to occupy very 
remote quarters in this old house. 
Solitary birds, their roost was alone. 

Candle in hand, Sir Jekyl marched 
down this long gaunt passage, which 
strikes rearward so inflexibly ; cross- 
ing the gallery he had just visited, 
and then the second great gallery 
which runs parallel to the first, and 
at last reaching the head of a back 
staircase after a march of a hundred 
and forty feet, which [have measured. 

Here was a door at his left which 
he opened, and found himself in his 
own bed-room. 

You would have said on looking 
about you that it was the bed-room . 

* 
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of an old campaigner or of a natty 
ees fellow who rather 
ked roughing it, and had formed 
tastes in the matter like the great 
Duke of Wellington. The furniture 
was slight and plain, and looked like 
varnished deal; a French bed, narrow, 
with chintz curtains, and a plain 
white coverlet, like what one might 
expect in a barrack dormitory or an 
hospital; a little strip of carpet lying 
by the bed, and a small square of 
Turkey carpet under the table by the 
fire, hardly broke the shining uni- 
formity of the dark oak floor; a pair 
of sporting prints decorated the sides 
of the chimney-piece; and an oil por- 
trait of a gray hunter hung in the 
middle. There were fishing- rods and 
gun-cases, I dare say the “keys were 
lost of many, they looked so old and 
dingy. 

The baronet’s luggage, relieved of 
it’s black japanned casings, lay on the 
floor, with his hat-case and travelling 
desk. A pleasant fire burnt in the 
grate, and a curious abundance of 
wax-lights, without which Sir Jekyl, 
such was his peculiarity, could not 
exist, enlivened the chamber. 

As he made his toilet at his homely 
little dressing-table, he bethought 
him suddenly, and rang the bell in his 
shirt-sleeves. 

“ My letters.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

And up came a salver well laden 
with letters, pamphlets, and news- 
papers, of all shapes and sizes. 

And tell Miss Beatrix I shan’t have 
any tea, and get some brandy from 
Mrs. Gwynn, and cold water and a 
tumbler, and let them leave me alone 
—do’ye see !—and give me that.” 

It was a dressing-gown, which Tom- 
linson’s care had already liberated 
from its valise, and expanded before 
the fire. 

The baronet’s tastes, as we might 
see, were simple. He could dine on 
a bit of roast mutton, and a few 
glasses of sherry. But his mutton 
was eight years old, and came all the 
way from Dartbroke, and his sherry 
cost more than other men’s Madeira, 
and he now lighted one of those price- 
less cigars, which so many fellows 
envied, and inhaled the disembodied 
aroma of a tubacco which, perhaps, 
Jove smokes in his easy chair on 
Olympus, but which I have never 
smelt on earth, except when Sir Jekyl 
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dispensed the inestimable treasures 
of his cigar-case. 

Now, the baronet stood over his 
table, with a weed between his lips, 
tall in his flowered silk dressing- 
gown, his open hands shoving apart 
the pile of letters, as a conjuror at an 
exhibition spreads his pack of cards. 

“Ha! poor little thing!” he mur- 
mured, with a sly simper, in a petting 
tone, as he plucked an envelope, ad- 
dressed in a lady’s hand, between two 
fingers, caressingly, from the miscel- 
laneous assortment. 

He looked at it, but reserved it as 
a bon-bouche in his waistcoat pocket, 
and pursued his examination. 

There were several from invited 
guests, who were either coming or 
not, with the customary expressions, 
and were tossed together in a little 
isolated litter for conference with 
Mrs. Gwynn in the morning. 

“Nota line from Pelter and Crowe! 
the d—d fellows don’t waste their ink 
upon me except when they furnish 
their costs. It’s a farce paying fellows 
to look after one’s business—no one 
ever does it but yourself. If those fel- 
lows were worth their bread and but- 
ter they’d have known all about this 
thing, whatever it is, and I’d have 
had it all here, d—— it, to-night.” 

Sir Jekyl, it must be confessed, was 
not quite consistent about this affair 
of the mysterious young gentleman, 
for, as we have seen, he himself had 
a dozen times protested against the 
possibility of there being anything 
in it, and now he was seriously cen- 
suring his respectable London attor- 
neys for not furnishing him with the 
solid contents of this “ wind-bag?”’ 

But it was only his talk that was 
contradictory. Almost from the mo- 
ment of his first seeing that young 
gentleman, on the open way under the 
sign of the “Plough,” there lowered 
a fantastic and clyclopean picture 
drawn in smoke or vapour, volcanic 
and thunderous, all over his horizon, 
like those prophetic and retrospective 
pageants with which Doree loves to 
paint his mystic skies. It was won- 
derful and presaged unknown evil; 
and only cowed him the more that it 
baffled analysis and seemed to mock 
at reason. 

“ Pretty fellows to keep a look-out! 
It’s well [ can do it for myself—who 
knows where we're driving to, or 
what’s coming? Signs enough— 
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whatever they mean—he that runs 
may read, egad! Not that there’s 
anything in it necessarily. But it’s 
not about drawing and ruins and that 
stuff—those fellows have come down 
here. Bosh! looking after my property. 
I'd take my oath they are advised by 
some lawyer; and if Pelter and 
Crowe were sharp they'd know by 
whom, and all about it, by Jove!” 

Sir Jekyl jerked the stump of his 
cigar over his shoulder into the grate 
as he muttered this, looking surlily 
down onthe unprofitable papers that 
strewed the table. 

He stood thinking, with his back 
to the fire, and looking rather cross 
and perplexed, and so he sat down 
and wrote a short letter. It was to 
Pelter and Crowe, but he began, as 
he did not care which got it, in his 
usual way— 


“My Dear Srr,—I have reason 
to suspect that those ill-disposed 
people, who have often threatened 
annoyance, are at last seriously intent 
on mischief. You will be good 
enough, therefore, immediately to set 
on foot inquiries here and at the 
other side of the water respecting 
the movements of the D fathily, 
who, I fancy, are at the bottom of an 
absurd though possibly troublesome 
demonstration. I don’t fear them, 
of course. But I think you will find 
that some members of that family are 
at present in this country, and dis- 
posed to be troublesome. You will 
see, therefore, the urgency of the 
affair, and will better know than I 
where and how to prosecute the ne- 
cessary inquiries. I do not, of course, 
apprehend the least danger from 
their machinations ; but you have 
always thought annoyance possible ; 
and if any be instore for me, I should 
rather not have to charge it upon our 
supineness. You will, therefore, exert 
your vigilance and activity on my 
behalf, and be so good as to let me 
know, at the earliest possible day— 
which, I think, need not be later 
than Wednesday next—the result of 
your inquiries through the old chan- 
nels. Iam a little disappointed, in 
fact, at not having heard from you 
before now on the subject. 

“Yours, my dear sir, 
“Very sincerely, 
“ JekyL M. MARLOWE.” 


Sir Jekyl never swore on paper, 
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and, as a rule, commanded his temper 
very creditably in that vehicle. But 
all people who had dealings with 
him knew very well that the rich 
baronet was not to be trifled with. 
So, understanding that it was strong 
enough, he sealed it up for the post- 
office in the morning, and dropped it 
into the post-bag, and with it the un- 
pleasant subject for the present. 

And now, a little brandy and water, 
and the envelope in the well-known 
female hand ; and he laughed a little 
over it, and looked at himself in the 
glass with a vaunting complacency, 
and shook his head playfully at the 
envelope. It just crossed his sun- 
shine like the shadow of a flying 
vapour. “That cross-grained old 
Gwynn would not venture to meddle?” 
But the envelope was honestly closed, 
and showed no signs of having been 
fiddled with. 

He made a luxury of this little 
letter, and read it in his easy chair, 
with his left leg over the arm, with 
the fragrant accompaniment of a 
weed. 

“ Jealous, by Jove !” he ejaculated 
in high glee ; “ little fool, what’s put 
that in your head ?” 

“Poor, little, fluttering, foolish 
thing!” sang the baronet, and then 
laughed, not cynically but indulgently 
rather. 

“ How audacious the little fools are 
upon paper! Egad it’s a wonder 
there is not twice as much mischief 
in the world as actually happens. 
We must positively burn this little 
extravagance.” 

3ut before doing so he read it over 
again ; then smiling still, he gallantly 
touched it to his lips, and re-perused 
it as he drew another cigar from the 
treasury of incense which he carried 
about him. He lighted the note, but 
did not apply it to his cigar, I am 
bound to say—partly from a fine 
feeling, and partly, I am afraid, 
because he thought that paper spoiled 
the flavour of his tobacco. So, with 
a sentimental smile, a gentle shrug, 
and a sigh of the Laurence Sterne 

yattern, he converted that dangerous 
ittle scrawl into ashes—and he 
thought, as he inhaled his weed— 

“Tt is well for you, poor little 
fanatics, that we men take better care 
of you than you do of yourselves, 
sometimes !” 

No doubt ; and Sir Jekyl supposed 
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he was thinking only of his imprudent 
little correspondent, although there 
was another person in whom he was 
nearly interested, who might have 


Ir was near one o’clock. Sir Jekyl 
awned and wound up his watch, and 
ooked at his bed as if he would like 
to be in it without the trouble of get- 
ting there ; and at that moment there 
came a sharp knock at his door, 
which startled him, for he thought all 
his people were asleep by that time. 

“Who's there ?” he demanded in a 
loud key. 

“Tt’s me, sir, please,” said Donica 
Gwynn's voice. 

“Come in, will you?” cried he ; 
and she entered. 

“ Are you sick ?” he asked. 

“No, sir, thank you,” she replied, 
with a sharp courtesy. 

“You look so plaguy pale. Well, 
Tm glad you're not. But what the 
deuce can you want of me at this 
hour of night? Eh?’ 

“Tt’s only about that room, sir.” 

“Oh, curse theroom! Talk about 
it in the morning. You ought to 
have been in your bed an hour ago.” 

“So I was, sir, but I could not 
sleep, sir, for thinking of it.” 

“ Well, go back and think of it, if 

ou must. How can I stop you? 

on’t be a fool, old Gwynn.” 

“No more I will, sir, please, if I 
can help, for fools we are, the most 
on us; but I could not sleep, as I 
said, for thinking o’t; and so I 
thought I’d jist put on my things 
again and come and try if you, sir, 
might be still up.” 

“Well, you see I’m up; but I 
want to get to bed, Gwynn, and not 
to talk here about solemn bosh ; and 
you must not bore me about that 

reen chamber, do you see, to-night, 
ike a good old girl ; it will do inthe 
morning, won't it ?” 

“So it will, sir ; only I could not 
rest in my bed until I said, seeing 
as you mean to sleep in this room, it 
would never do. It won't. I can’t 
stand it.” 

“Stand what? Egad, it seems to 
me you're demented, my good old 
Donica.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


SIR JEKYL’S ROOM IS VISITED. 
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been unpleasantly compromised also 


if that document had fallen into many 
hands. 


“No, Sir Jekyl.” She persisted, 
with a grim resolution, to say out her 
say. ‘You know very well, sir, 
what’s running in my head. You 
know it’s for no good any one sleeps 
there. General Lennox, ye say ; well 
an’ good. You know well whata loss 
Mr. Guy Redcliffe met with in that 
room in Sir Harry, your father’s 
time.” 

* And you slept in it, did not you, 
and saw something? Eh?’ 

“Yes, I did,” she said, in a sudden 
fury, with a little stamp on the floor, 
and a pale, staring frown. 

After a breathless pause of a second 
or two she resumed. 

“And you know what your poor 
lady saw there, and never held up 
her head again. And well you know, 
sir, how your father, Sir Harry, on 
his *death-bed, desired it should be 
walled up, when you were no more 
than a boy ; and your good lady did 
the same many a year after, when she 
was a dying. And I tell ye, Sir 
Jekyl, yell sup sorrow yourself yet 
if you don’t. And take a fool’s coun- 
sel, and shut up that door, and never 
let friend or foe in human shape 
sleep there ; for well I know it’s not 
for nothing, with your dead father's 
dying command, and your poor dear 
lady’s dying entreaty against it, that 
you put any one to sleep there. I 
don’t know who this General Lennox 
may be—a good gentleman or a bad ; 
but I’m sure it’s for no righteous rea- 
son he’s to lie there. You would not 
do it for nothing.” 

This harangue was uttered with a 
strange and sharp volubility, which, 
as the phrase is, took Sir Jekyl aback. 
He was angry, but he was also per- 
plexed and a little stunned by the 
unexpected vehemence of his old 
housekeeper’s assault, and he stared 
at her with a rather bewildered 
countenance. 

“You're devilish impertinent,” at 
last he said, with an effort. “ You 
rant there like a madwoman, just 
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because I like you, and you've been 
in our family, I believe, since before 
I was born ; you think you may say 
what you like. The house is mine, I 
believe, and I rather think I'll do 
what I think best in it while ’'m 
here.” 

“And you going to sleep in this 
room !” she broke in. “ What else 
can it be ?” ‘ 

“You mean—what the devil do 
you mean?’ stammered the baronet 
again, unconsciously assuming the 
defensive. 

“T mean you know very well what, 
Sir Jekyl,” she replied. 

“Tt was my father’s room, hey ? 
—when I was a boy, as you say. 
It’s good enough for his son, I sup- 
pose ; and I don’t ask yow to lie in 
the green chamber.” 

“ Pll be no party, sir, if you please, 
to any one lying there,’ she observed, 
with a stiff courtesy, and a sudden 
hectic in her cheek. 

“Perhaps you mean because my 
door’s a hundred and fifty feet away 
from the front of the house, if any 
mischief should happen, I’m too far 
away—as others were before me—to 
prevent it, eh?’ said he, with a 
flurried sneer. 

“What I mean, I mean, sir—you 
ought not; that’s all. You won't 
take it amiss, Sir Jekyl—I’m an old 
servant—lI’m sorry; sir ; but I’a made 
up my mind what to do.” 

“You're not thinking of any folly, 
surely? You seemed to me always 
too much afraid, or whatever you call 
it, of the remembrance, you know, of 
what you saw there—eh !—J don’t 
know, of course, what—to speak of it 
tome. I never pressed you, because 
you seemed—you know you did—to 
ce a horror ; and surely you're not 
going now to talk among the ser- 
vants or other people. You can’t be 
far from five-and-thirty years in the 
family.” 

“ Four-and-thirty, Sir Jekyl, next 
April. It’s a good while; but I 
won’t see no more o’ that ; and unless 
the green chamber be locked up, at 
the least, and used no morefor a bed- 
room, I’d rather go, sir. Nothing 
may happen, of course, Sir Jekyl— 
it’s a hundred to one nothing would 
happen ; but ye see, sir, I’ve a feeling 
about it, sir; and there has been 
these things ordered by your father 
that was, and by your podr lady, as 


makes me feel queer. Nothing being 
done accordingly, and I could not 
rest upon it, for sooner or later it 
would come to this, and stay I could 
not. I judge no one—Heaven forbid, 
Sir Saga no! my own con- 
science is as much as I can look to; 
so, sir, if you please, so soon as you 
can suit yourself I'll leave, sir.” 

“Stuff! old Gwynn ; don’t mind 
talking to-night,” said the baronet 
more kindly than he had spoken 
before ; “‘ we'll see about it in the 
morning. Good night. We must not 
quarrel about nothing. I was only a 
schoolboy when you came to us, you 
know.” 

But in the morning “old Gwynn” 
was resolute. She was actually go- 
ing, so soon as the master could suit 
himself. She was not in a passion, nor 
ina panic, but in a state of gloomy 
and ominous obstinacy. 

“ Well, you'll give me alittle time, 
won't you, to look about me?’ said 
the baronet, peevishly. 

“Such is my intention, sir.” 

“And see, Gwynn, not a word 
about that—that green chamber, you 
know, to Miss Beatrix. 

* As you please, sir.” 

“Because if you begin to talk, 
they'll all think we are haunted.” 

“Whatever you please to order, sir.” 

“ And it was not—it was my grand- 
father, you know, who built it.” 

“ Ah, so it was, sir ;” and Gwynn 
looked astonished and shook her 
head, as though cowed by the pre- 
sence of a master-spirit of evil. 

“One would fancy you saw his 
ghost, Gwynn ; but he was not such 
a devil as your looks would make 
him, only a bit wild, and a favourite 
with the women, Gwynn—always 
the best judge of merit—hey? Beau 
Marlowe they called him—the best 
dressed man of his day. How the 
devil could such a fellow have any 
harm in him ?” 

There is a fine picture, full length, 
of Beau Marlowe, over the chimney- 

iece of the great hall of Marlowe. 
fe has remarkably gentlemanlike 
hands and legs; the gloss is on his 
silk stockings still. His features are 
handsome, of that type which we 
conventionally term aristocratic ; high, 
and smiling with a Louis Quatorze 
insolence. He wears a very fine coat 
of cut velvet, of a rich, dusky red, 
the technical name of which I forget. 
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He was of the gilded and powdered 
youth of his day. 

He certainly was a handsome fel- 
low, this builder of the “green cham- 
ber,” and he has not placed his candle 
under a bushel. He shines in many 
parts of the old house, and has re- 
peated himself in all manner of be- 
coming suits. You see him, three- 
quarters, in the parlour, in blue and 
silver ; you meet him in crayon, and 
again in small oil, oval ; and you have 
him in half a dozen miniatures. 

We mention this ancestor chiefly 
because when his aunt, Lady Mary, 
left him a legacy, he added the green 
chamber to the house. 

It seems odd that Sir Jekyl, not 
fifty yet, should have had a grand- 
father who was a fashionable and 
wicked notoriety of mature years, and 
who had built an addition to the 
family mansion so long as a hundred 
and thirty years ago. But this gen- 


tleman had married late, as rakes 
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sometimes do, and his son, Sir Harry, 
married still later—somewhere about 
seventy; having been roused to this 
uncomfortable exertion by the pro- 
prietorial airs of a nephew who was 
next in succession. To this matri- 
monial explosion Sir Jekyl owed his 
entrance and agreeable sojourn upon 
the earth. 

“T won’t ask you to stay now; 
you're in astate. Ill write to town 
for Sinnott, as you insist on it ; but 
you won’t leave us in confusion, and 
you'll make her aw fait— won't you? 
Give her any hints she may require ; 
and I knowI shall have you back 
again when you cool a little, or at 
all events when we go: back to Dart- 
broke ; for I don’t think I shall like 
this place.” 

So Donica Gwynn declared herself 
willing to remain till Mrs. Sinnott 
should arrive from London ; and pre- 
parations for the reception of guests 
proceeded with energy. 








Few will deny that the right time 
has been chosen by the author of 
“The Sepoy War in India” for essay- 
ing a task which the British nation 
could not but desire to see well dis- 
charged. Six years have elapsed 
since the events occurred—an interval 
long enough to produce soberness of 
judgment, without depriving the 
occurrences themselves of that fresh 
and vivid interest which is necessary 
to animate the writer’s style and 

rocure for him a ready audience. 

t was desirable that the history of 
what is probably to be regarded as 
the last great Crisis of our Rule in 
India should be written as soon 
after the controversies of the hour 
had subsided as the collection of 
the proper materials, by the proper 
person, allowed; and Mr. Kaye was 
unquestionably fitted by experience 
and opportunities to fulfil every ne- 
cessary condition. He had become 
possessed of materials which others 
could not obtain. Paperswere placed 
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in his hands of a private character 
that have materially contributed to 
the completeness of his narrative. 
Lord Canning’s correspondence, both 
with his friendsand hiscolleagues, that 
which was semi-official as well as the 
ordinary public documents, lay before 
the historian when he began his work. 
His account of the rising in the Pun- 
jab is derived from the memoranda 
of Sir John Lawrence and Sir Her- 
bert Edwardes; and similarly, he 
acknowledges the assistance he re- 
ceived from Sir Charles Wood and 
other persons, who withheld from 
him nothing within their reach, 
throwing light upon the transactions 
he had set himself to examine. Sir 
James Outram’s letters respecting his 
operations in Oude would manifestly 
be among the most valuable of his ap- 
inane, and these were given to him 
xy that distinguished servant of the 
Crown before his death—an act in 
itself affording strong testimony that 
Mr. Kaye was looked to by the heroes 
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of the Sepoy war as the fittest ex- 
ponent of its origin, character, course, 
and effects. Thus equipped, he had 
to consider whether he would follow 
the plan pursued in his- former his- 
torical treatise, and quote freely from 
the original documents in the text 
and notes. Finally he decided to 
assume that his trustworthiness had 
been established by the scrupulous 
accuracy then exhibited, and to ab- 
stain, in writing the story of the In- 
dian conflict, from substantiating his 
statements by citing authorities, ex- 
cept in those cases where “the dra- 
matic force and propriety of the words 
quoted appeared calculated, without 
impeding the narrative, to give colour 
and vitality to the story.” The dis- 
pute that has existed, therefore, as to 
which is the truer historic style, Mr. 
Kaye determines in favour of the 
method that is, at all events, the 
most pleasing to the reader. His pen 
gains in freedom, and others than 
dry and hard students can accompany 
him in his inquiries with satisfaction. 

It is but fair to set forth at the out- 
set what he wishes to say with regard 
to the opinions which he expresses in 
so manly a way—always assigning a 
reason for the faith that isin him— 
on-matters of policy. ‘Those opi- 
nions,” he states, “whether sound 
or unsound, are entirely my own 
personal opinions—opinions in many 
instances formed long ago, and con- 
firmed by later events and more 
mature consideration. In the 
wide range of inquiry embraced by 
the consideration of the manifold 
causes of the great convulsion of 
1857 almost every grave question of 
Indian government and administra- 
tion presses forward, with more or 
less importunity, for notice. Where, 
on many points, opinions widely dif- 
fer, and the policy, which is the prac- 
tical expression of them, takes vari- 
ous shapes, it is a necessity that the 
writer of contemporary history, in 
the exercise of independent thought, 
should find himself dissenting from 
the doctrines and Senge the 
actions of some authorities, living 
and dead, who are worthy of all ad- 
miration and respect. It is fortunate 
when, as in the present instance, this 
difference of opinion involves no 
diminution of esteem, and the his- 
torian can discern worthy motives 
and benevolent designs, and generous 
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strivings after good, in those whose 
ways he may think erroneous, and 
whose course of action he may 
deem unwise.” These sentences au- 
gur well both for the spirit in 
which the book they preface is to be 
written, and for the independence 
and vigour the author is likely to 
display in dealing with large ques- 
tions of statesmanship and adminis- 
tration. We are bound to say at 
once that Mr. Kaye is as good as his 
word. He neither extenuates nor sets 
down aught in malice. He is neither 
led away by friendship, nor prevented 
by timidity from taking the clear 
path of duty and of truth. He 
speaks plainly with regard to the 
policy of Lord Dalhousie and its re- 
sults, and the mistakes of Lord Can- 
ning are displayed with equal fidelity, 
whilst the many great qualities of 
both Proconsuls are acknowledged, 
and a comprehensive and generous 
estimate of their deeds as rulers 
transmitted to posterity. 

Mr. Kaye’s work is to be completed 
in three volumes, and the first, after 
tracing the principal political events, 
and the social and material progress, of 
the ten years preceding the revolt, 
deals with the formation of the Ben- 
gal army, the changes it underwent, 
and the influences that operated upon 
it, until the close of the Dalhousie 
Administration ; and lastly, treats of 
the opening year of Lord Canning’s 
government, the earlier incidents of 
the Mutiny up to the outbreak at 
Meerut, and the seizure of Delhi. 
It is manifest, then, that we are just 
now, in reviewing the volume be- 
fore us, concerned rather with the 
social and political condition of 
India previous to the Sepoy Mutiny, 
and the causes of that event, than 
with the features of the rebellion it- 
self, its suppression, or the measures 
taken at its close for the reconsolida- 
tion of our rule. If the last line of 
investigation were proper to be pur- 
sued, it might be shown that there is 
the best reason for believing another 
Mutiny improbable, if only the wis- 
dom gained during the late terrible 
crisis shall control our conduct to- 
wards the native races in future. It 
was necessary, perhaps, to put them 
down, once for all, and some time or 
other, if no Mutiny had occurred, such 
an exhibition of ourpower might have 
become imperative ; we have learned, 
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nevertheless, by bitter experience, 
that something more is required to 
keep India quiet than the strong arm. 

Had we never departed from the 
principles of justice, it is probable 
that no conspiracy against us could 
have been more than a local and 
comparatively unimportant affair. It 
was a widespread sense of wrong 
which made the treachery of the 
Native Army momentous as the signal 
for universal revolt. The “ over- 
eager pursuit of humanity and civili- 
zation,’ according to our author, “ be- 
trayed Indian statesmen of the New 
School into the excesses which have 
been so grievously visited upon the 
nation ;” and although this is doubt- 
less true, there was, besides, actuating 
the hasty policy of those younger 
theorists, much of that unworthy 
contempt for the power and the na- 
tural rights of inferior races which 
has repeatedly led the country into 
false positions, and even into humilia- 
tion. It was this egotism, which, as 
manifested in coping with the diffi- 
culty, Mr Kaye calls “noble,’— 
“mighty alike in doing and in suffer- 
ing,”—“‘ grandly capable of stead- 
fastly confronting the danger,”—that 
really produced the catastrophe. It 
will not do to pass it off with 
an epigram. “Because we were too 
English the great crisis arose ;” “ be- 
cause we were English” it was, 
“that, when it arose, it did not over- 
whelm us.” There is no moral or 
other necessity laid upon Englishmen 
as such that they should be aggres- 
sive and unscrupulous in their deal- 
ings with any, whether a foreign or 
a dependent, people. Had we not had 
so masculine and skilful a band of 
subordinate officers in leading posi- 
tions in India, the chastisement for 
Annexationism might have been far 
more severe. The Lawrences, Out- 
rams, Edwardeses, and the rest, were 
fortunately opposed by insurrection- 
ary chiefs with more cruelty than 
energy, and greater resources in the 
power of their armies than they had 
skill to manage. One of Mr. Kaye’s 
Baconian mottoes is strikingly appo- 
site, and as a summary account of 
“the reason why” of the war of 
1857-58 almost literally just :— 
“Tf there be fuel prepared it is hard 
to tell whence the spark shall come 
that shallset it on fire. . ; / 
It is certain so many overthrown 





estates, so many votes for troubles. 
; ; 7 . For to think that 
a handful of people can, with the 
greatest courage and policy in the 
world, embrace too large an extent of 
dominion, it may hold for a time, but 
it will fail suddenly.” 

In the instructive record of Indian 
change for the Ten Years preceding 
the Mutiny, Henry Lawrence and Lord 
Dalhousie represent two opposite 
principles of action. The views of 
the latter prevailed, and the conse- 
quence was what the world knows. 
ener Lawrence thought justice the 
best policy, and despised “the casuis- 
try which gives a glow of humanity 
to self-seeking, and robs people for 
their own good.” He would not, for 
instance, have reconciled to himself 
the demolition of a Japanese city of 
180,000 inhabitants with the flippant 
remark that “the Western form of 
civilization was being thus promoted, 
or seize on small pretences for the 
repetition of little wars,’ every fresh 
quarrel ending in a new seizure of 
territory, or the exacting, highway- 
man-fashion, of an enormous indem- 
nity. To that principle of action, in 
every application of it, he was averse, 
in common with Elphinstone, Met- 
calfe, Outram, and the older and more 
experienced Indian officers. It is still 
a favourite principle, unfortunately, 
and for a time may possibly be 
successful elsewhere than in India; 
but the day of retribution infal- 
libly arrives wherever it is pursued. 
Henry Lawrence did not, in the words 
of Mr. Kaye, “look upon the mis- 
government of a native State as a 
valid reason for the absorption of its 
revenues, but thought that British 
power might be exercised for the 
protection of the oppressed, and Bri- 
tish wisdom for the instruction and 
reformation of their oppressors, with- 
out adding a few more thousand square 
miles to the area of our British pos- 
sessions, and a few more millions of 
people to the great muster-roll of 
British subjects in the East.” He was 
the representative of the unaggressive 
yolicy, in the spirit of which Lord 

ardinge had re-established peace in 
the Punjab without interfering with 
native independence. When that 
oe was abandoned by Lord Dal- 
1ousie, under a pressure of circum- 
stances which probably might have 
been otherwise successfully met, 
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Henry Lawrence’s name was struck 
out from the list of Punjabee admi- 
nistrators. “It was said that he 
sympathized over much with the 
fallen state of Sikhdom, and sacri- 
ficed the revenue to an idea—that he 
was too eager to provide for those who 
suffered by our usurpation—whilst 
Dalhousie, deeming that the balance- 
sheet would be regarded as the great 
test and touchstone of success, was 
eager tomakethe Punjab pay.” Henry 
Lawrence was sent to Rajpootana, and 
his generoussystem thrown over. This 
was the beginning of blunders. It 
was the old plan to associate freely 
with the people, “with tents open to 
all points of the compass.” Sir John 
Malcolm used to say, Mr. Kaye re- 
minds us in a note, that the only 
way to govern the people of a newly- 
acquired country was by means of 
char durwash kolah, or “four doors 
open.” The Punjabee officials tho- 
roughly understood this; but un- 
der the operation of the Annexation 
principle all that was gradually 
changed—though, happily, Lord Dal- 
housie was unable to counteract in 
the Punjab what Henry Lawrence had 
accomplished, and at the supreme 
moment of trial that province re- 
mained faithful when other annexed 
rincipalities were the focus of rebel- 
ion. 

Even if Lord Dalhousie’s polic 
had been sound, he proceeded much 
too fast in dealing with political 
adoptions by the “ right of lapse.” 
The privilege of adoption was high! 
prized among the Hindoos, and cith 
it descended all titular dignities and 
territorial sovereignty. The Governor- 
General, in default of lawfully-begot- 
ten male heirs, by the “right of lapse” 
absorbed various native principalities 
in succession. “The opinions, the 
practical expression of which were 
subsequently to be called the ‘ policy 
of Annexation,’ were formed at the 
very outset of his career, and rigidly 
maintained to its close.” “The Go- 
vernment,” wrote Lord Dalhousie in 
1848, “is bound in duty, as well as 
policy, to act with the purest inte- 
grity; . but where the right 
to territory by lapse is clear, the Go- 
vernment is bound to take that which 
is justly and legally its due, and to 
extend to that territory the benefits 
of our sovereignty, present and pro- 
spective.” “In like manner,” he 
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added, “I hold that, on all occasions 
where heirs natural shall fail, the 
territory should be made to lapse, 
and adoption should not be permitted, 
excepting in those cases in which 
some strong political reason may ren- 
der it expedient to depart from this 
general rule.” This Lord Dalhousie 
called “ consolidating our territories” 
—under which phrase he deceived 
himself both as to the morality and 
polity of those measures. 

This fatal policy was sanctioned 
by Leadenhall-street, but protested 
against by the most experienced 
Anglo-Indians. Colonel w re- 
corded two important Minutes against 
Annexation, and nothing could be 
sounder or more statesmanlike than 
his counsel that, although in the 
course of time the whole of India 
would in all probability become one 
British province, “we ought most 
carefully to avoid unnecessarily ac- 
celerating that change.” “It is re- 
markable,” he added, “that every 
native who ever spoke to me respect- 
ing the annexation of Sattarah, asked 
precisely the same question, ‘What 
crime did the late Rajah commit 
that his country should be- seized by 
the Company ? thus clearly indicat- 
ing their notions, that if any crime 
had been committed our act would 
have been justifiable, and not other- 
wise.” Of course, those opinions 
were disregarded both in Calcutta 
and London, and the Dalhousian 
olicy went forward. Nor, in carrying 
it out did the Company render equal 
ee to the native princes. Mr. 

aye prints from the manuscript 
records the Memorial of Nana Sahib, 
of Bhitoor, forwarded in 1852 to the 
Court of Directors, a document ably 
drawn up, in which the treatment 
given to the memorialist, as the 
representative of the family of the 
Peishwah, is pointedly contrasted 
with that received by other princes, 
This petition the Company contume- 
liously rejected, on the ground that 
the pension of the late Peishwah had 
been sufficient to enable him to make 
a provision for his family. The 
Nana Sahib, before this answer was 
received, had sent, as his agent to 
England, one Azim-oollah Khan, of 
whom, and his Mahratta confede- 
rate and fellow-conspirator, Mr. Kaye 
says :— 

“Azim-oollah Khan, finding that little or 
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nothing could be done in the way of busi- 
ness for his employer, devoted his energies 
to the pursuit of pleasure on his own 
account, Passing by reason of his fine 
clothes for a person of high station, he 
made his way into good society, and is said 
to have boasted of favours received from 
English ladies. Outwardly he was a gay, 
smiling, voluptuous sort of person; and 
even a shrewd observer might have thought 
that he was intent always upon the amuse- 
ment of the hour. There was one man, 
however, in England at that time, who, 
perhaps, knew that the desires of the plaus- 
ible Mahomedan were not bounded by the 
enjoyment of the present. For it happened 
that the agent, who had been sent to 
England by the deposed Sattarah Family, 
in the hope of obtaining for them the 
restoration of their principality, was still 
resident in the English metropolis. This 
man was a Mahratta named Rungo Bapo- 
jee. Able and energetic, he had pushed his 
suit with a laborious, untiring conscien- 
tiousness, rarely seen in a native envoy; 
but though aided by much soundness of 
argument and much fluency of rhetoric ex- 
pended by others than hired advocates, 
upon the case of the Sattarah Princes, he 
had failed to make an impression on their 
judges. Though of different race and dif- 
ferent religion, these two men were knit 
together by common sympathies and kin- 
dred tasks, and in that autumn of 1853, by 
like failures and disappointments to brood 
over and the same bitter animosities to 
cherish. What was said and what was 
done between them no historian can relate. 
They were adepts in the art of dissimu- 
lation. So the crafty Mahratta made such 
a good impression even upon those whom 
his suit had so greatly troubled, that his 
debts were paid for him, and he was sent 
back at the public expense to Bombay with 
money in his pocket from the treasury of 
the India House; whilst the gay Mahome- 
dan floated about the surface of society and 
made a conspicuous figure at crowded 
watering-places, as if he dearly loved 
England and the English, and could not 
persuade himself to return to his own 
dreary and benighted land.” 


Passing over other cases of “lapse” 
and other annexations made with a 
stroke of the pen, hardly thought 
worth mentioning in a Minute, we 
come to the great Oude question. It 
is needless to recount the crimes and 
immoralities of the native sovereigns, 
or examine the grounds, arising from 
treaties and otherwise, on which inter- 
vention was justified. Granting that 
we could not avoid interfering with 
the independence of the King of 
Oudh, did it follow that we should 
pur et simple absorb the country ? 
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Henry Lawrence is found here again, 
along with Sir W. H. Sleeman, on 
the side of moderation and morality. 
“Assume the administration,” was 
the counsel of the latter, “but do not 
grasp the revenues of the country.” 
Lawrence was equally strong—“ let 
the administration of the country, as 
far as possible,” he wrote, “‘be native. 
Let not a rupee come into the Com- 
pany’s coffers.” Sleeman added, with 
a prophet’s foresight, “If we do this 
all India will think us right ;” but 
“to annex and confiscate,” if profit- 
able in a pecuniary point of view, 
would “be most injurious in a politi- 
cal one.” “It would,” he continued, 
“tend to accelerate the crisis which 
the doctrines of the absorbing school 
must sooner or later bring on us.” 

It was not without solemn and re- 
peated warning, therefore, that the 
policy was pursued which was to 
convulse India from end to end 
within four years more. Lord Dal- 
housie, with a curious misconception 
of the effects experience had shown 
that his policy was likely to produce, 
determined upon a scheme which did 
not positively annex the province, but 
appropriated its revenues. Outram 
received his instructions to. carry out 
this scheme in January, 1856, and 
presented himself to the King of 
Oudh. That Sovereign, however, af- 
fected great helplessness, and assumed 
such an attitude as increased the ap- 
pearance of cruelty in the acts of the 
invader. He met Outram with a 
sort of non posswmus, and there was 
nothing left for the Company but to 
complete their purpose at once by 
absolute Annexation. With the pro- 
clamation of this new act of absorp- 
tion Lord Dulhousie’s career closed. 

At the same time, too, when the na- 
tive princes were being knocked over 
like so many ninepins, the native aris- 
tocracy were not conciliated. There 
came to be no friendly class between 
the British Government, represented 
by its officials, and the masses of the 
people. Mr. Kaye says soundly— 
“Tf we had allowed ourselves to 
understand the genius and the insti- 
tutions of the people, we should have 
respected the rights, natural and 
acquired, of all classes of the coin- 
munity, instead of working out any 
abstract theory of our own.” How, 
in particular, the privileged classes 
were depressed in Oude it is un- 
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necessary to show at length. The 
Settlement officers soon made ene- 
mies of the most powerful section 
of the community by treating the 
Talookhdars as upstarts and usurpers. 
“To oust.a Talookhdar was held by 
some young Settlement officer to be 
as great an achievement as to shoot a 
tiger.” This, again, was in defiance of 
the opinions of men of the Old 
School, one of whom, Tucker, had de- 
clared in 1832, that the way to con- 
ciliate the peasantry was not to dis- 
solve the connexion between them 
and the superior Talookhdars or 
Zemindars.” In later years this 
advice, resting on the large experience 
of men long familiar with the coun- 
try, was frequently repeated, only 
to be, unhappily, overruled. At the 
same time the minds of the priest- 
hood were inflamed. “It seemed as 
though a great flood of innovation 
were about to sweep away all their 
powers and privileges.” 

The railway and the telegraph also 
alarmed the natives. It appeared as 
if the Feringhees had power over 
supernatural agencies which put to 
utter shame Brahminical knowledge 
and resources. 


“That the fire-carriage on the iron road 
was a heavy blow to the Brahminical Priest- 
hood is not to be doubted. The lightning 
post, which sent invisible letters through 
the air and brought back answers, from in- 
credible distances, in less time than an ordi- 
nary messenger could bring them from the 
next street, was a still greater marvel anda 
still greater disturbance. But it was less 
patent and obtrusive. The one is the natural 
complement of the other; and Dalhousie, 
aided by the genius of O'Shaughnessy, had 
soon spread a network of electric wires 
across the whole length and breadth of the 
country. It was a wise thing to do ; a right 
thing to do; but it was alarming and offen- 
sive to the Brahminical mind. It has been 
said, that as soon as we had demonstrated 
that the earth is a sphere revolving on its 
axis, there was an end to the superstitions 
of Hindooism. And so there was—in argu- 
ment, but not in fact. The Brahminical 
teachers insisted that the new doctrines of 
Western civilization were mere specious in- 
ventions, with no groundwork of eternal 
truth, and as their disciples could not bring 
the test of their senses to such inquiries as 
these, they succumbed to authority rather 
than to reason, or perhaps lapsed into a state 
of bewildering doubt. But material ex- 
periments, so palpable and portentous that 
they might be seen at a distance of many 
miles, convinced whilst they astounded, 
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The most ignorant and unreasoning of men 
could see that the thing was done. They 
knew that Brahminism had never done it. 
They saw plainly the fact that there were 
wonderful things in the world which their 
own priests could not teach them—of which, 
indeed, with all their boasted wisdom, they 
had never dreamt ; and from that time the 
Hindoo hierarchy lost half its power, for 
the people lost half their faith.” 


It was when the native mind was 
in this inflammable condition that 
the authorities remained entirely 
blind to the condition of the Sepoy 
army. Lord Dalhousie declared in 
his Farewell Minute that it needed 
no improvement. Mr. Kaye’s chapter 
on the Sepoy and his officers, and the 
older mutinies, is probably the most 
striking and instructive in his volume. 
He dates the “decline” of the Sepoy 
army from the close of the Affghan 
war. The frequent mutinies which 
succeeded, on the whole but ill 
repressed by the penal measures 
resorted to, left the soldiery un- 
settled and discontented. The vie- 
tories of Hardinge and Gough had 
a great moral effect ; still the Sepoy 
looked forward to aday when he would 
be intheascendant. In reference to his 
impressions of this sort, which had so 
mysterious an origin, the author says 
in a note, that he could find no trace 
in contemporary documents of the 
story told in a pamphlet, published 
by Mr. Stocqueler in 1857, that over 
ten years before, after the Patna Con- 
spiracy, the year nained (1857), was 
declared to be the date when the 
would see the English expelled. 
Whether there was any foundation 
for the tale or not, it is certain that 
the Sepoy held closely to his faith in 
a universal rising, to occur at some 
period not very far distant. 

The character of the Sepoy is thus 
sketched by Mr. Kaye :— 


“ He was, indeed, altogether a paradox. 
He was made up of inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions. In his character, qualities, so 
adverse as to be apparently irreconcilable 
with each other, met together and embraced. 
He was simple and yet designing ; credulous 
and easily deceived by others, and yet 
obstinately tenacious of his own in-bred 
convictions ; now docile as a child, and now 
hard and immovable in the stubbornness of 
his manhood. Abstemious and yet self-in- 
dulgent, calm and yet impetuous, gentle 
and yet cruel, he was indolent even to lan- 
gour in his daily life, and yet capable of 
being roused to acts of the most desperate 
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energy. Sometimes sportive, and some- 
times sullen, he was easily elevated and 
easily depressed; but he was for the most 
part of a cheerful nature, and if you came 
suddenly upon him in the lines you were 
more likely to see him with a broad grin 
upon his face than with any expression of 
moroseness or discontent. But light-hearted 
as was his general temperament, he would 
sometimes brood over imaginary wrongs, 
and when a delusion once entered his soul it 
clung to it with the subtle malevolence of 
an ineradicable poison.” 


There were not wanting emissa- 
ries to inflame the Sepoy. The 
wrinces cast aside, and in all proba- 
bility Nana Sahib most actively of all, 
since he had real wrongs to spur him 
on, employed agents to go about in- 
stilling poison into the native soldier’s 
mind. 


“Many were the strange glosses which 
were given to the acts of the British Go- 
vernment; various were the ingenious fic- 
tions woven with the purpose of unsettling 
the minds and uprooting the fidelity of the 
Sepoy. But, diverse as they were in many 
respects, there was a certain unity about 
them, for they all tended to persuade him 
that our measures were directed to one com- 
mon end—the destruction of Caste, and the 
general introduction of Christianity into the 
land. If we annexed a province, it was to 
facilitate our proselytizing operations, and 
to increase the number of our converts. 
Our resumption operations were instituted 
for the purpose of destroying all the reli- 
gious endowments of the country. Our 
legislative enactments were all tending to 
the same result—the subversion of Hindoo- 
ism and Mahomedanism. Our educational 
measures were so many direct assaults upon 
the religions of the country. Our penal 
system, according to their showing, dis- 
guised a monstrous attempt to annihilate 
caste, by compelling men of all denomina- 
tions to feed together in the gaols. In the 
lines of every regiment there were men 
eager to tell lies of this kind to the Sepoy, 
mingled with assurances that the time was 
coming when the Feringhees would be de- 
stroyed toa man ; when anew empire would 
be established, and a new military system 
inaugurated, under which the high rank 
and the higher pay monopolized by the 
English would be transferred to the people 
of the country. We know so little of what 
is stirring in the depths of Indian society ; 
we dwell so much apart from the people ; 
we see so little of them, except in full dress 
and on their best behaviour, that perilous 
intrigues and desperate plots might be 
woven under the very shadow of our bun- 
galows without our perceiving any symp- 
toms of danger. But still less can we discern 
that quiet under-current of hostility which 
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is continually flowing on without any im- 
mediate or definite object, and which, if we 
could discern it, would baffle all our efforts 
to trace it to its source. But it does not the 
less exist because we are ignorant of the 
form which it assumes, or the fount from 
which it springs. The men whose business 
it was to corrupt the minds of our Sepoys, 
were, perhaps, the agents of some of the 
old princely houses which we had destroyed, 
or members of old baronial families which 
we had brought to poverty and disgrace. 
They were, perhaps, the emissaries of Brah- 
minical Societies, whose precepts we were 
turning into folly, and whose power we 
were setting at naught. They were, per- 
haps, mere visionaries and enthusiasts, 
moved only by their own disordered imagi- 
nations to proclaim the coming of some new 
prophet or some fresh avatar of the Deity, 
and the consequent downfall of Christian 
supremacy in the East. But, whatsoever 
the nature of their mission, and whatsoever 
the guise they assumed, whether they ap- 
peared in the lines as passing travellers, as 
journeying hawkers, as religious mendicants, 
or as wandering puppet-showmen—the seed 
of sedition which they scattered struck root 
in a soil well prepared to receive it, and 
waited only for the ripening sun of circum- 
stance to develop a harvest of revolt.” 


This passage, besides being in a high 
degree historically valuable, may be 
taken as a fair specimen of that clear, 
vigorous, and compact style which 
Mr. Kaye carries with him through- 
out the whole volume, proving his 
qualifications for fulfilling that theory 
of the historian’s function which 
imposed upon him the duty of pre- 
senting his materials in the form 
of conclusions carefully deduced, and 
conveyed in language in some measure 
attractive. Coming down to the eve 
of the Crisis in 1857, the author 
adds :— 


“Tt is a fact that there is a certain de- 
scription of news which travels in India, 
from one station to another, with a rapidity 
almost electric. Before the days of the 
‘lightning post’ there was sometimes 
intelligence in the bazaars of the native 
dealers and the lines of the native soldiers, 
especially if the news imported something 
disastrous to the British, days before it 
reached, in any official shape, the high func- 
tionaries of Government. We cannot trace 
the progress of these evil-tidings. The na- 
tives of India have an expressive saying 
that ‘it is in the air.’ It often happened 


that an uneasy feeling—an impression that 
something had happened, though they 
‘could not discern the shape thereof '—per- 
vaded men’s minds, in obscure anticipation 
of the news that was travelling towards 
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them in all its tangible proportions. All 
along the line of road, from town to town, 
from village to village, were thousands to 
whom the feet of those who brought the 
glad tidings were beautiful and welcome. 
The British magistrate, returning from his 
evening ride, was perhaps met on the road 
near the bazaar by a venerable native on an 
ambling pony—a native respectable of 
aspect, with white beard and whiter gar- 
ments, who salaamed to the English gentle- 
man as he passed, and went on his way 
freighted with intelligence refreshing to the 
souls of those to whom it was to be com- 
municated, to be used with judgment and 
sent on with despatch. This was but one 
of many costumes worn by the messenger 
of evil. In whatsoever shape he passed 
there was nothing outwardly to distinguish 
him. Next morning there was a sensation 
in the bazaar, and a vague excitement in 
the Sepoys’ lines. But when rumours of 
disaster reached the houses of the chief Eng- 
lish officers, they were commonly discre- 
dited. Their own letters were silent on the 
subject. It was not likely to be true, they 
said, as they had heard nothing about it. 
But it was true; and the news had travelled 
another hundred miles whilst the white gen- 
tlemen, with bland scepticism, were shaking 
their heads over the lies of the bazaar.” 


Sir Henry Lawrence’s wisdom was 
soon seen. “Of late years,” he 
wrote in an article in the Calcutta 
Review, “the wheels of Government 
are moving too fast.” In scarcely 
a year afterwards the foresight of 
this statesman’s cautionary hint be- 
times was sadly evinced. The new 
musket was introduced, and the 
cartridge greased with animal fat 
placed in the hands of the native 
soldiery with a rashness of which no 
Goyernor of the Old School would 
ever have been guilty. 

It is needless to say now that the 
attempts made to attribute the Mu- 
tiny to the encouragement given by 
Lord Canning to the circulation of 
the Scriptures, which were confined 
to subscribing to the Bible Society, 
and by Lady Canning in her efforts 
to promote female education, com- 
pletely broke down. We go further 
than Mr. Kaye: we see no evidence 
whatever that those acts added in the 
slightest degree to the colouring of 
the “picture of a caste-destroying 
Government, which active - minded 
emissaries of evil were so eager to 
hang up in the public places of the 
land.” The cause was far deeper 
than this—far deeper even than 
the defilement of the greased cart- 
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ridges. The success of General 
Hearsey’s earlier efforts to repress the 
disaffection at Barrackpore, showed 
that the ditticulty of the oily matter 
would have been got over, by pru- 
dence and firmness (of both of which, 
however, there was a lack at Cal- 
cutta), had there been no graver dis- 
contents—discontents of long dura- 
tion, which every successive apparent 
infringement of native customs aggra- 
vated. “Had the difference been one 
between the Sepoy regiments and 
the Government only, it would have 
ended with partial mutinies at the 
worst; but it was taken advantage of 
eagerly by those influential natives, 
of great families, who had a grudge 
against us, in some cases for good 
cause—and especially by that same 
Nana Sahib whose petition the Com- 
pany had rejected with so much cool- 
ness and injustice. In the early part 
of 1857, Dundoo Punt, Nana Sahib, 
of Bhitoor, was exhibiting uncommon 
activity. The first signs of the re- 
bellion appeared in January, and 
there is reason to believe that he was 
astir soon after—about the middle 
of February. Before he went to 
Lucknow, in April, he had been 
visited by one of the Agra judges at 
Bhitoor ; and it is remarkable that the 
same Azim-oollah Khan was found 
with him there, who had excited 
suspicion when pleading his cause in 
England four years before. He was 
profuse in his declarations of friend- 
ship ; but his manner was suspi- 
cious. 


Between January and April he made 
three long journeys—for an Indian 
a great exertion—and after visiting 
Calpee and Delhi, set out on the 18th 


of April for Lucknow. Meanwhile, 
the chupatties,or small cakes,had been 
circulating, like a kind of fiery cross, 
all through the North-west Provinces. 
Every village chowkeydar in Oude 
received the sign, and sent it on 
through the district. The rural 
population were probably unaware of 
any specific design in their distribu- 
tion, but the true explanation and 
effect of the proceeding were doubt- 
less described by the chupatty-laden 
messenger, of whom Mr. Kaye men- 
tions that, in answer to a district 
officer, he said “it was an old cus- 
tom in Hindoostan, that when their 
malik, or chief, required any ser- 
vice from his people, he adopted this. 
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mode to prepare them for receiving 
his orders, and every one who par- 
took of the chupatties was held 
ledged to obey the order whenever 
it might come, and whatever it might 
be.” “What is the nature of the 
order in the present case,” asked the 
officer, whereupon the emissary of the 
crusading Nana Sahib—for in all 
probability he, and no other, was at 
the bottom of the whole movement— 
rejoined with a suspicious smile, “We 
dowt know yet.” There were, it 
appears, two precedents for this mys- 
terious practice. In the papers of 
Sir John Malcolm, Mr. Kaye remem- 
bers that a statement occurs to the 
effect that in 1806, just before the 
mutiny of the Coast Army, there had 
been a mysterious circulation of sugar. 
In 1818, also, there was a distribution 
of cocoa nuts in Central India. The 
article employed seems to signify no- 
thing, the essence of the transaction 
being, as one Chuni, a news-writer, 
stated it during the trial of the King 
of Delhi, to “invite the whole popu- 
lation to unite for some secret object 
afterwards to be disclosed.” 

The evidence is strong that Nana 
Sahib had been for some time before 
stirring up a revolt. A native emis- 
sary, whose testimony wastaken by the 
Hon. H. B. Devereux, Judicial Com- 
missioner of Mysore, declared that 
Nana Sahib wasalwaysa worthless fel- 
low. Three years before he had consult- 
ed Dassa Bawa as to his fortune, and 
given him rewards in consequence of 
the favourable result. Dassa Bawa 
had told him that he would be as 
powerful as the Peishwah had been. 
“‘ Dassa Bawa then made a Hunooman 
horoscope of eight angles.” Nana, 
after seven days of prayer, went to 
sleep on the horoscope, and Hunoo- 
man having revealed to him that he 
would be victorious, he felt that the 
truth of the prediction had been con- 
firmed, and in the exaggeration of his 
feeling of gratitude, presented Dassa 
Bawa with twenty-five thousand 
rupees worth of jewels. ‘“ Dassa 
Bawa,” added the informant, “ is the 
person who has advised the Nana 
throughout.” ‘There is no reason to 
disbelieve a story so probable. Cer- 
tain it is, at all events, that when 
Nana visited Lucknow his plans were 
ready. “He came over,” says the 
author of “The Mutinies in Oude,” 
Mr. Martin Gubbins, “on pretence of 
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seeing the spectacle at Lucknow, ac- 
companied by his younger brother and 
a numerous retinue. He visited me, 
and his manner was arrogant and 
presuming. To make a show of 
dignity and importance, he brought 
six or seven followers with him into 
the room, for whom chairs were de- 
manded.” Sir Henry Lawrence had 
received the embryo rebel kindly, and 
ordered the authorities of the city to 
show himevery attention. He paraded 
through Lucknow, with an unusually 
large attendance, in the most demon- 
strative fashion. Still his bearing 
excited no suspicion until after his 
sudden departure for Cawnpore, on 
pretence of urgent business, when it 
seemed sided to warn Sir Hugh 
Wheeler against him. The warning, 
however, came too late. The Nana 
had determined during his visit to 
Lucknow that his opportunity was 
ripe, and made no delayin commencing 
his work by an act of infamous and 
horrid savagery without a parallel. 

With reference to his correspon- 
dence with Russia, Mr. Kaye states 
that it is by no means improbable 
that his diligent agent, Azim-oollah 
Khan, entered into communication 
with some Russian oflicers, “ responsi- 
ble or irresponsible.” Mr. Russell 
has informed us that Azim-oollah 
Khan visited the Crimea. It will be 
remembered that the author of the 
“ Diary in India” gives an account of 
his meeting with the Sepoy emissar 
in the trenches before Sebastopol. 
When Mr. Russell mentioned the 
matter to the Governor-General, ‘ he 
was much struck with it.” After the 
repulse of the Allies on the 18th*of 
June, the slim and crafty oriental 
appeared at Constantinople. He 
spoke English and French fluently. 
Having obtained a passage to the 
Crimea, he was found on a certain 
day, inside the cemetery, intently 
watching the fire of the Russian guns. 
Mr. Russell says further :— 


“This fellow, as we all know, was the 
Nana’s secretary and chief adviser in the 
massacres at Cawnpore. Now is it not cu- 
rious enough that he should have felt such 
an interest to see, with his own eyes, how 
matters were going on in the Crimea? It 
would not be strange in a European, but in 
an Asiatic, of the non-military caste, it 
certainly is. He saw the British army in a 
state of some depression, and he formed, as I 
have since heard, a very unfavourable 
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opinion of its morale and physique, in com- 
parison with that of the French. Let us re- 
member that soon after his arrival in India, 
he accompanied Nana Sahib to Lucknow, 
where they remained some time, and are 
thought, by those who recollect their tone 
and demeanour, to have exhibited consider- 
able insoleice and hauteur towards the 
Europeans they met. Afterwards, the 
worthy couple, on the pretence of a pilgrim- 
age to the Hills—a Hindoo and Mussulman 
joined in a holy excursion !—visited the 
military stations all along the main trunk- 
road, and went as far as Umballah. [Mr. 
Russell is the sole authority, it appears, for 
the statement that Nana was at Umballah 
in the spring of 1857, but Azim-oollah Khan 
was certainly there. |” 


It is worth 
Azim-oollah 


of remark that when 
han was in the Crimea, 
he openly declared himself “of no 
religion ;” and itis very manifest that, 
to whatever use Nana and his con- 
federate were able to turn the religious 
rejudices of the people, supposed to 
ave been insulted by the European 
authorities, neither had the least re- 
spect forreligiousscruples. Itis stated 
in the MS. Records, quoted by Mr. 
Kaye in his valuable and interesting 
appendix, that Nana Sahib wrote to 
Gholab Singh and to Russia, and got 
an answer from the latter to the effect 
that no assistance could be given him 
unless he took and held Delhi; but that, 
if he could so far succeed, aid would 
be forthcoming to drive the English 
from Calcutta. It is plain that the 
Indian authorities were entirely at 
fault with respect to the real source 
of danger. Whilst they were direct- 
ing their exclusive attention to the 
question of the greased cartridges, 
they were totally unaware of the na- 
ture of the conspiracy, of which thatin- 
cident was but an accidental part. Had 
they fathomed NanaSahib early in the 
spring of 1857, and the movements 
of Azim-oollah Khan ought to have 
awakened suspicion, and had they 
simply laid both of these plotters by 
the heels together in some secure 
dungeon, there would have been no 
Indian Mutiny. : 
With respect to this extraordinary 
man and unexampled criminal, and 
his designs and movements, Mr. Kaye 
records his own opinion, after a care- 
ful review of the evidence at which 
we have been briefly hinting, thus :— 
“Tt was no sudden thought, born of the 
accident of the greased cartridges, that 
took the disappointed Brahmin and his 
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Mahomedan friend to Lucknow in the spring 
of this year of trouble. For months, for 
years, indeed, ever since the failure of the 
mission to England had been apparent, they 
had been quietly spreading their net-work 
of intrigue all over the country. From one 
native Court to another native Court, from 
one extremity to another of the great con- 
tinent of India, the agents of the Nana 
Sahib had passed with overtures and invi- 
tations, discreetly, perhaps mysteriously, 
worded, to Princes and Chiefs of different 
races and religions, but most hopefully of 
all to the Mahrattas. At the three great 
Mahratta families, the families of the Rajah 
of Sattarah, of the Peishwah, of the Boonsla, 
Lord Dalhousie had struck deadly blows. 
In the Southern Mahratta country, indeed, 
it seemed that Princes and Nobles were 
alike ripe for rebellion. It was a signifi- 
cant fact that the agents of the great 
Sattarah and Poona families had been 
doing their master’s work in England about 
the same time, that both had returned to 
India rank rebels, and that the first year 
of Lord Canning’s administration found 
Rungo-Bapojee as active for evil in the 
South as Azim-oollah was in the North; 
both able and unscrupulous men, and hat- 
ing the English with a deadlier hatred for 
the very kindness that had been shown to 
them. But it was not until the crown had 
been set upon the annexations of Lord Dal- 
housie by the seizure of Oude, that the 
Nana Sahib and his accomplices saw much 
prospect of success. That event was the 
turning-point of their career of intrigue. 
What had before been difficult was now 
made easy by this last act of English 
usurpation. Not only were the ministers 
of the King of Oude tampering with the 
troops at the Presidency, and sowing dan- 
gerous lies broad-cast over the length and 
breadth of the land, but such was the im- 
pression made by the last of our annex- 
ations, that men asked each other who was 
safe, and what use was there in fidelity, 
when so faithful a friend and ally as the 
King of Oude was stripped of his dominions 
by the Government whom he had aided in 
its need. It is said that Princes and 
Chiefs, who had held back, then came for- 
ward, and that the Nana Sahib began to 
receive answers to his appeals.” 


Mr. Kaye brings us down to the 
outbreak at Meerut; the junction of 
the Delhi troops with the insurgents; 
“the week of telegrams;” and the 
moment when the conviction came 
home so terribly to the Governor- 
General’s mind that all India was 
in flames. 

The outbreak at the military sta- 
tion at Meerut occurred on the 10th 
of May. In the words of the tele- 
graphic message, which, sent by a 
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lady to her niece, to warn her not to 
set out from Agra for Meerut, was 
the first announcement of the event 
that reached the authorities :—* The 
cavalry had risen, setting fire to their 
own houses and several officers’ 
houses, besides having killed and 
wounded all European officers and 
soldiers they could find near the lines.” 
Providentially this news was de- 
spatched before the insurgents had 
succeeded in cutting the telegraph 
wires and intercepting the commu- 
nications. The subsequent intelli- 
gence that reached Agra was frag- 
mental, exaggerated, “and terribly 
alarming. From station to station 
the tidings sped until Calcutta was 
reached, and there the effect was tre- 
mendous. On the 14th it became 
known that the King of Delhi had 
thrown in his lot withthe insurgents, 
after affecting for some days to be 
coerced by them, and had hoisted the 
rebel standard over his palace. The 
mutiny had become a rebellion, but 
not, in all probability. by any acci- 
dental consequence. The inference 
is forced on the student of the pre- 
vious occurrences that the rising had 
been planned with care by men of 
sagacity and influence as well as re- 
morseless cruelty of disposition and 
practised powers of deception. 


“* Never,’ says Mr. Kaye, ‘since a cen- 
tury before the foundation of our great 
Indian Empire had been laid by the con- 
quest of Bengal, had such tidings as these 
been brought to the council-chamber of the 
English ruler. . . . . There was little 
before the eyes of Lord Canning but the 
one naked fact of the junction of the Mee- 
rut and Delhi troops, and the proclamation 
of the restored empire of the Mogul. With 
a feeling of wondering anxiety he awaited, 
all through that terrible week in May, the 
details which seemed as though they would 
never come, and the explanations of all 
that seemed so inexplicable to him. Most 
of all he marvelled what our people had 
been doing, or not doing in this conjunc- 
ture, that such a port as Delhi, scarcely 
equalled in military, wholly unequalled in 
political importance, had been wrested 
from their grasp. . There was no 
hope now that the conflagration would not 
spread from cantonment to cantonment— 
no hope now that the whole country would 
not soon be in a blaze.’ 

“ Lord Canning seems, after the stunning 
effects of the first accounts had been re- 
eovered''from, ‘to ‘have’ promptly ‘endit 
set Himself itn pathét wp! Pais streiigth for 
the pias tusk before him. He be- 


thought himself at once of the Persian and 
Chinese expeditions as the means of suc- 
cour; but it would take time to bring these 
forces to the points of action, and mean- 
while, with a few precautions, the ship 
must be allowed to drive. Every effort 
was strained to bring European troops from 
the southern and eastern coasts. Every 
available river-steamer was taken up for 
the conveyance of troops to the Upper 
Provinces. Wheeled carriages were in re- 
quisition to carry smaller detachments into 
the interior. These efforts, however, were 
necessarily feeble and limited. It was 
from the North that the power was to come 
to check the revolt. The military resources 
of the Punjab were large and well in hand. 
England had there one of her most trusty 
servants, and to him the instructions were 
with confidence despatched that he should 
‘send down such of the Punjab regiments, 
with the European,’ as he could safely 
spare. ‘ Every exertion,’ the message added, 
‘must be made to regain Delhi.’ ‘If you 
(said Lord Canning, in the letter to Colvin, 
at Agra) find it necessary, you may apply, 
in the Governor-General’s name, to the 
Rajah of Pattecola and the Rajah of Theend 
for troops.’ ‘I thank you sincerely,’ con- 
cluded his lordship—it was a time for frank- 
ness—‘for what you have so admirably 
done, and for your stout heart.’ Language 
such as this was well calculated to draw 
forth all that was chivalrous and noble in 
the hearts of his subordinates. It is an 
ancient and true proverb—‘a word spoken 
in season, how good is it?’” 


We leave Canning, “with a still, 
calm face,” confronting the accumu- 
lating dangers. 
his “ resolute manhood” and “‘endur- 
ing temper” is warm and unqualified ; 
and without a doubt the lapse of time, 
in producing cooler judgments, has 
raised the estimate of Canning’s 
character and services among his 
grieving countrymen. No satisfactory 
reason, however, has been assigne«| 
for the delay of the May procla- 
mation, which could have had no 
effect when published almost at the 
height of the outbreak, but might 
have disconcerted the plans of Nana 
Sahib two months earlier. The one 
act of energy with which Lord Can- 
ning’s name will remain honorably 
connected in history is his assump- 
tion of the entire responsibility of 
arresting the China Expedition. “I 
am,” said he, in his public letter to 
Lord Elgin, “anxious to bear the 
whole responsibility of all the con- 


sequences Of turning agids ey teper IS 
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any man less daring and clearsighted 
than Lord Elgin, they might have 
failed of their purpose; and the credit 
of the consent was fully equal to that 
of the demand. 

Lord Canning’s private letter to 
Lord Elgin is a more interesting, and 
in a historical point of view, more 
important document. Mr. Kaye prints 
it verbatim, and as it casts light on 
the character and relations of two 
very remarkable men, who behaved 
with equal energy and courage at a 
serious crisis, it cannot be passed 
over with a mere brief word of 
description. “My dear Elgin,” he 
wrote,— 


“* T wish I could give you a more cheer- 
ful and acceptable greeting than you will 
find in the letter by which this is accom- 
panied. As it is, you will not bless me for 
it, but the ease which I have before me here 
is clear and strong. Our hold of Bengal 
and the Upper Provinces depends upon the 
turn of a word—a look. An indiscreet act 
or irritating phrase froma foolish command- 
ing officer at the head of a mutinous or 
disaffected company, may, whilst the pre- 
sent condition of things, at Delhi, lasts, 
lead to a general rising of the native troops 
in the Lower Provinces, where we have no 
European strength, and where an army in 
rebellion would have everything its own 
way for weeks and months tocome. We 
have seen within the last few days what 
that way would be. I cannot shut my 
eyes to the danger, or to the urgent neces- 
sity under which I lie to collect every 
European that can carry arms and aid to 
the Government of India in the event of 
such a crisis. I do not want aid to put 
down the Meerut and Delhi rebels; that 
will be done easily as soon as the European 
troops can converge upon Delhi—but not 
sooner. Meanwhile, every hour of delay— 
unavoidable delay—is an encouragement to 
the disaffected troops in other parts; and if 
any one of the unwatched regiments on this 
side of Agra should take heart, and give 
the word, there is not a fort, or cantonment, 
or station, in the plains of the Ganges that 
would not be in their hands in a fortnight. 
It would be exactly the samein Oude. No 
help that you could give me would make 
us safe against this, because it cannot ar- 
rive in time. The critical moments are 
now, and for the next ten or twelve days to 
come. If we pass through them without a 
spread of the outbreak, I believe all will go 
well. If we do not, the consequences will 
be so frightful, that any neglect to obtain 
any possible accession of strength whereby 
to shorten the duration of the reign of terror 
yhich will énsue, would bea fms, Tf yon 
send me troops, they shall not be kept one 
hour longer than is absolutely needtd. *‘Tf 
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you come with them yourself, you shall be 
most heartily welcome.” 


This letter was written on the 19th 
of May, four or five days after the 
junction of the Delhi and Meerut 
rebels. At the same time Lord Can- 
ning wrote home suggesting that at 
least three European regiments 
should be raised without a day’s de- 
lay for Bengal, not, however, as an 
augmentation of the established num- 
ber of the Queen’s troops. The 
Governor-General having prepared 
his Proclamation before referred to— 
a document singularly weak in con- 
struction, and glaringly out of date 
as issued on May 16, two days after 
the Delhi revolt—and having em- 
powered the military authorities to 
reward native soldiers for their good 
deeds by instituting the “Order of 
Merit,” had done but little positively 
to repress the rising, and yet had 
done, probably, all that any man 
could have done in his place. 

Mr. Kaye insists that he was badly 
seconded at Calcutta. Whilst he 
waited, and watched, and pondered, 
and trembled for the character of the 
next news, he had none to help him 
to bear the load of responsibility—to 
cheer the sinking, to animate the 
hopeful, and plan forthe future. “It 
must be said, sorrowfully, and I would 
fain not say it, but History admits of 
no.such reservations, that Lord Can- 
ning felt bitterly, that, with some few 
honorable exceptions, the English offi- 
cers at the Presidency were not givin 
him the moral support which, in suc 
a crisis, would have been so grateful 
and refreshing to him, and for which 
truly he had a right to look.” He 
was profoundly mortified. Where 
he ought to have found strength he 
met with a miserable timidity. 
“Men whom he thought to see sus- 
taining and encouraging others by 
their own resolute bearing and their 
cheerfulness of speech, went about 
from place to place infecting their 
friends with their own mera, 
and chilling the hearts which they 
should have warmed by their exam- 
ole.’ These men were not wanting 
in the bravery of the soldier in the 
battle-field, but they stalked about-— 
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dent demeanor in the pe places 
might have arrested.” rd Can- 
ning’s sense of the evil results of 
this gratuitous and craven despon- 
dency was such that he wrote to Eng- 
land cautioning the authorities against 
ee the stories sent home in 
private letters. 

It appears clear that General 
Hearsey, an officer whose name will 
stand recorded in the first rank of 
those by whom India was saved, 
first proposed the bringing of the 
European troops from China; but 
Henry Lawrence made the same sug- 
gestion, and it must have occurred 
to many. It was the good fortune 
of England that she was still served in 
India at this crisis by brave spirits, 
despite the enfeebling effects of the 
New School policy—men who did 
not hesitate, to take one illustration 
of their character, to telegraph to the 
Governor - General, as Henry Law- 
rence did when the storm burst 
around him—‘“ Give me plenary mili- 
tary power in Oudh; I will not use 
it unnecessarily.” Much in the same 








Tuts distinguished daughter of Thalia 
was one of the most elegant actresses 
that ever trod the boards of a theatre, 
and, perhaps, the best representative 
of a fine lady—equal, if not superior 
in that line, to Mrs. Oldfield, Mrs. 
Woffington, or Mrs. Abington. Her 
person was tall, and her bearing aris- 
tocratic. She might have been pro- 
nounced a little too thin by theadmir- 
ers of beauty in its full-blown propor- 
tions ; that great connoisseur, George 
the Fourth, would certainly have 
thought so, judging by his well-known 
alliterative requisites. She had an 
expressive face and regular features ; 
a powerful, though mellow and femi- 
nine voice. Her education had been 
carefully attended to. Her ne 
ation was perfectly articulate, and 
her manner of speaking free from all 
approach to affectation, provincialism, 
or vulgarity. Few ladies on the stage 
have exercised this great quality with 
equal we and refinement. She 
not only excelled in gay, fashionable 
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tone, John Lawrence at once asked 
liberty to raise, at his discretion, a 
force of Sikh Irregulars. The cause 
of England was maintained by giants 
in the principal provinces where the 
flames of revolt raged. Had weaker 
men occupied those posts, it is hard 
to say how much more difficult the 
suppression of the revolt might not 
have proved; and if there is a 
moral written upon the story, in its 
earlier stage—so far as the Historian 
brings us—it is that nothing compen- 
sates in emergencies for the want of 
force and decision of character, in 
combination with sagacity, moder- 
ation, and temper, in those to whom 
the nation has confided authority. 

It would be unfair to close this re- 
view without adding that Mr. Kaye 
has acquitted himself nobly, and con- 
tributed to our historical literature 
the first portion of a book which his 
countrymen will earnestly hope he 
may in due course be able to com- 
plete in the excellent spirit in which 
1e has begun. 


comedy, but was also singularly 
happy in sentimental parts, inclining 
to the pathetic, such as Cecilia in the 
“Chapter of Accidents,” /ndiana in 
the “ Conscious Lovers,” or Julia 
in the “Rivals.” Impassioned, heart- 
rending tragedy was beyond her 
reach. She stood before the public 
for twenty years, at the expiration of 
which time she retired from profes- 
sional life, in the zenith of her per- 
sonal charms, with her reputation still 
increasing, and was elevated to one 
of the noblest coronets in the peerage 
by her union with the twelfth Earl 
of Derby, on the 8th of May, 1797. 
For thirty-two years she imparted 
grace and dignity to the exalted posi- 
tion to which her abilities and amiable 
qualities had so worthily raised her. 
Eight actresses have thus: attained 
high social position by marriage. 
Lavinia Fenton, the original Polly 
in the “ Beggars’ Opera,” became 
Duchess of Bolton; Anastasia Ro- 
binson, Countess of Peterborough ; 
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Louisa Brunton, Countess of Craven ; 
Mary Bolton, Baroness Thurlow ; 
Harriet Coutts, née Mellon, Duchess 
of St. Alban’s ; Maria Foote, Countess 
of Harrington; and Catharine, or 
charming Kitty Stephens, Countess 
of Essex. Mrs. Siddons, according to 
prevalent report, might have been 
added to the list had she so pleased. 
It was generally said, and for some 
time believed, that Lord Erskine, the 
celebrated ex-Chancellor, wished to 
marry her, but she determined not to 
abandon the name associated with 
her immortality. 

Elizabeth Farren was born at Cork 
in 1759. She was in no way related 
to or connected with a family of the 
same name which has given several 
good actors to the stage, amongst 
whom the late William Farren, un- 
rivalled in his line, during his best 
days, was the most illustrious. Her 
father was a surgeon and apothecary 
in Cork; her mother the daughter 
ofa brewer in Liverpool. Mr. Farren 


indulged in extravagant habits, drank 
freely, fell into difficulties, became a 
bankrupt, and died in comparatively 


early life, leaving his widow and 
three young daughters to struggle 
through the world as best they might. 
She returned to Liverpool, thinking 
her family connexions there might 
aid her views, and determined to try 
her fortune as an actress, and to 
bring up her children to the same 
calling. She obtained provincial and 
also London engagements, but we do 
not find that she ever soared beyond 
mediocrity. For mere respectable 
talent there may be a subsistence on 
the boards; but fame and fortune 
call for brilliant, commanding genius. 

Mrs. Farren’s eldest daughter, 
Kitty, died young; the youngest, 
Peggy, married Thomas Knight, an 
actor of repute, the original Farmer 
Ashfield in “ Speed the Plough,” and 
author of the farces of the “ Honest 
Thieves” and the “ Turnpike Gate.” 
He became one of the managers of 
the Liverpool theatre, and left the 
stage on succeeding to a fortune, 
which he did not live long to enjoy. 
Mrs. Knight died a member of the 
Bath coneeny, in 1804. She had 
considerable talent, though in a 
broader line and an inferior degree to 
that of her more eminent sister. She 
and her husband made their appear- 
ance together at Covent Garden in 
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1795 as Jacob Gawkey and Bridget 
in the “Chapter of Accidents.” 
Whether their success created 
jealousy we know not; but although 
both were admirably well received, 
they seldom appeared. This gave 
rise to the following card, which ap- 
peared in a daily paper :—“ Momus 
presents his compliments to the 
managers of Covent Garden Theatre, 
and would gladly be informed whether 
Mr. and Mrs. Knight are laid upon 
the shelf, because they indiscreetly 
discovered, on their first appearance, 
those come powers which, to say the 
truth, are not now-a-days often exhi- 
bited on either stage ?” 

It will be seen from the position of 
Elizabeth Farren’s family that there 
was nothing in the circumstances of 
her birth and early nurture especially 
calculated to produce that finished 
ease, that delicacy of mind, and re- 
finement of manners, for which she 
was afterwards soremarkable. They 
were, like the brilliant accomplish- 
ments of Margaret Woffington, na- 
tural gifts, polished by inborn taste 
and regulated by good sense and 
discernment. She had scarcely 
emerged from childhood when she 
made her first appearance on the 
stage. This took place at Liverpool, 
as Josetta in the comic opera of 
“ Love in a Village,” a part requiring 
vocal powers of the first order. She 
was then only commencing her 
fifteenth year, and gave such promise 
of excellence that she almost imme- 
diately became a favourite with the 
public, and afterwards, with increas- 
ing estimation, assumed a varied se- 
lection of characters at Shrewsbury, 
Chester, and the other towns which 
then constituted the orbit of the 
Liverpool company. She also visited 
Bath and the York circuit. Tate 
Wilkinson, in his “ Wandering Pa- 
tentee,” reprints a bill showing that 
she acted Columbine at Wakefield in 
1774 in the pantomime of “Old Mo- 
ther Redcap,” and also sang songs 
between the acts of the preceding 

lay. res line of comparison 

tween Miss Farren and Mrs, Wof- 

fington, the same rambling biographer 
waxes into enthusiasm. 

Having so often mentioned Mrs. 
Woffington, he observes :—“I natu- 
rally apprehend many persons who 
have not had the pleasure of seeing 
her would like a short description of 
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that celebrated beauty and highly- 
gifted daughter of the dramatic 
muses ; and having related so many 
particulars concerning her, and pro- 
nounced authoritatively how much I 
was thought a strong resemblance, 
though a caricatured one, of her stage 
manner, it might be judged that I 
could give some ideas as to a simili- 
tude ; which indeed I can with the 
strongest traits, and at the same time 
compliment the present age on pos- 
sessing an actress of fully equal abi- 
lity in the arch and attractive Miss 
Farren.” Such parts as Lady Townly, 
Maria(“Non-juror’’), Millamant,&c., 
were formerly thought Mrs. Woffing- 
ton’s best line of acting. Miss Far- 
ren is, to a certainty, very like her in 
some parts, and enchantingly superior 
in others. “And now (he goes on) for 
a scale of comparison. Their com- 

lexions and features much alike. 

fiss Farren will be more like ten 

ears hence, before which time, I 
on she will be distinguished by 


some other appellation. Mrs. Wof- 


fington was tall; so is Miss Farren. 
Mrs. Woffington was beautiful ; so is 


Miss Farren. Mrs. Woffington was 
elegant ; so is Miss Farren. Mrs. 
Woffington was well bred ; so is Miss 
Farren. Mrs. Woffington had wit ; 
so has Miss Farren. Mrs. Wofling- 
ton had sometimes, particularly in 
tragedy, a harsh, broken, and discor- 
dant voice ; Miss Farren’s voice is 
ever musical and bewitching. Mrs. 
Woffington could be rude and vulgar ; 
Miss Farren never.” He then winds 
up with this flourish :—“So, undoubt- 
edly, Miss Farren seizes the wreath 
of fame with security, as she adds to 
her perfections, in the scale of merit, 
virtue, modesty, reverence to a pa- 
rent, and every other endearing qua- 
lity. Therefore, with justice, and for 
the credit of the drama, let me hurl 
up my cap and cry ‘Long live the 
arren !’’ 

Miss Farren, it must be remem- 
bered, never, after her early novitiate 
in London, went into male attire, and 
therefore shut herself out from all 
comparison with Mrs. aon in 
the Rosalinds, Imogens, Violas, 
Sylvias, Auras, &c.(to say nothing of 
Sur Harry Wildair), in which the 
matchless figure of her predecessor 
set rivalry at defiance. We do not 
profess special admiration of ladies in 
what are technically rather than ele- 
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gantly termed “breeches parts ;” but 
the male costume may be assumed by 
the fair sex without utter prostration 
of delicacy; and while it affords an 
opportunity of setting off a symme- 
trical person, and showing versatility 
of talent, has a charm for many, if 
tastefully and consistently displayed. 
We speak solely of females adopting 
the garb’ and persons of men in plays, 
as a disguise or a subterfuge for con- 
cealment, to escape danger, or to carry 
on the plot. A woman acting a real 
man is @ monstrous and offensive 
anomaly. With this feeling we never 
could endure Miss Cushman’s manly 
stride and action in Romeo, power- 
fully and painfully masculine and 
effective as they undoubtedly were. 
When Mrs. Siddons played Hosalind, 
she objected to the usual succinct 
costume, and adopted a long tunic, 
reaching nearly to her ankles. This 
gave her the appearance of a hybrid 
—neither positive man nor woman. 
Better to have declined the part alto- 
gether, and the more so, as she had no 
vis comica in her temperament, except 
when singing “ Billy Taylor,” to amuse 
a private circle. 

A natural, perhaps a vicious bias 
leads us into incidental deviations 
from the high road of our subject. 
We ask pardon of readers whose 
minds are undigressive, but we cannot 
resist the temptation. Strange satur- 
nalia are sometimes indulged in by 
actors in search of attraction on benefit 
nights. Mrs. Abington once perpe- 
trated Scrub; Mrs. Powell Hamlet 
and Young Norval more than once; 
and Mrs. Glover seriously contem- 
plated Falstaff, with the traditionary 
stuffing. Mrs.Webb,in 1786, actually 
exhibited herself as the fat knight 
without it. She was big and burly, 
and required no artificial make-up. 
In 1781 the elder Colman, then ma- 
nager of the Haymarket, amused the 
town with a reversed cast of the 
“ Beggars’ Opera,” which filled his 
treasury for eighteen nights. The 
characters were transposed as fol- 
low :— Macheath, Mrs. Cargill ; 
Peachum, Mrs. Lefevre ; Lockit, Mrs. 
Webb; Filch, Mrs. Wilson; Polly, 
Mr. Bannister, jun.; Zucy, Mr. Edwin; 
Mrs. Peachum, Mr. Wilson; Mrs. 
Slammerkin, Mr. Blisset ; Diana 
Trapes, Mr. Wewitzer ; Jenny Diver, 
Mr. Baddeley. Mrs. Crouch, in her 
memoirs, gives a description of the 
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erformance. She says that Mrs. 

efevre, a slim woman, was ill-calcu- 
lated for Peachum, but Mrs. Webb’s 
masculine appearance suited Lockit, 
and she played with great spirit. Mrs. 
Wilson, though a very pretty, little, 
delicate-looking woman, appeared to 
be in reality as complete a pickpocket 
as could be found amongst the young 
scamps who infest the doors of a 
theatre, and sang her song, “ Tis 
Woman as Seduces All Mankind,” as 
if she had always breathed the air 
and imbibed the habits of the back 
slums. Gay himself could not have 
desired a more identical Yidch. Mrs. 
Cargill, though short and thick, ap- 
peared quite at ease, and acted 
Macheath delightfully.* Edwin’s droll 
looks and awkward management of 
his petticoats; his love, his anger, 
his distress in Lucy, the odd etiect 
he gave the songs, formed a combina- 
tion of burlesque never to be for- 
gotten by those who witnessed it. All 
who recollected old Charles Bannister, 
though they might not have seen him 
in Polly, could easily imagine how his 
rough manly face must have looked 
in a female head-dress, and his tall, 
robust form in a woman’s gown. His 
first appearance, with his graceful, 
low courtesies, and his grave, modest 
looks, excited a tumultuous roar of 
laughter, constantly repeated. Though 
Bannister could take off the oman 
pipe of Tenducci to the life, and hac 
performed Arionelli in O’Keeffe’s 
“Son-in-Law,” both songs and dia- 
logue in high falsetto, yet heattempted 
no disguise of his natural voice when 
acting Polly; nor, except in holding 
up his train rather too high in some 
of his exits, did he seem wilfully to 
travesty the character. When he 
gave the songs all was intense, serious 
attention. He sang them all in his 
finest style, and the serious ones in 
the most pathetic. A similar exhi- 
bition of the “ Beggars’ Opera,” with 
characters transposed, took place more 
recently, in our own days, at the 
Adelphi; and all living playgoers re- 
member the popularity of Madame 
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Vestris as Macheath. Paul Bedford 
and Wright elicited great mirth as 
Norma and Adalgisa. Thousands 
have seen Edmund Kean rise from 
Bosworth field to leap through a 
harlequin trap as Silvester Dagger- 
wood, Allsuch abnormal expedients 
are degrading to true art, and cause 
its worshippers to mourn. 

Before Mrs. Siddons made her great 
hit in London, in 1782, the Bristol 
play-bills of the 27th of June, 1781, 
inform us that for that night only 
and for the benefit of her sister and 
husband, Miss Kemble and Mr. Sid- 
dons, she enacted the Prince of Den- 
mark in Shakespeare’s play, as partly 
altered by Garrick and partly by Lee. 
It was announced as her first appear- 
ance there in that character, and sixth 
time of performing it. The essay, in 
a monetary sense, was a failure, as the 
receipt only reached £65 10s.—less 
than half the sum the house would 
conveniently hold. These exceptional 
eccentricities sink into nothing com- 
pared with the prostration of public 
taste which tolerates and encourages 
an avowed moran of Shakespeare. 
On the 17th of June, 1813, Poole’s 
“Hamlet Travestie” was represented 
at Covent Garden, for the benefit of 
Mr. and Mrs. Liston. Ophelia, by 
Liston ; the Queen, by Mrs. Liston ; 
Hamlet, by Charles Mathews the 
elder; the Aing, by Blanchard; Laertes, 
by little “Beau Mordecai” Simmons; 
and the Ghost, by C. Taylor, the bass 
singer. The redeeming humour of 
this sacrilege is entirely confined to 
the notes, in derision of the pompous 
nothings of some of the learned com- 
mentators. Here isaspecimen of the 
text. Hamlet and Laertes set to with 
their fists. At the end of the first 
round the Queen faints. Horatio 
explains thus— 


“To see their bloody noses, 
Her royal stomach slightly indisposes.” 


This is lamentable. The author of 
“Paul Pry” had a vein of genuine 
humour which ought not to have 
given place to such a vulgar, spurious 





* This Mrs. Cargill went to India in 1782, and met with extraordinary success. She 
played all her favourite characters in opera, and attempted tragedy also with considerable 
applause. Her benefit at Calcutta produced 12,000 rupees (£1,200). On her return 
home, in 1784, she was lost, with several of the passengers, in the wreck of the Nancy 


East India Packet. 
elothes, with an infant in her arms. 


She was found amongst the rocks of Scilly, floating in her night 
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substitute. In less remote days we 
have seen “ Macbeth,” “ Othello,” 
“ Richard the Third,” the “ Merchant 
of Venice,” and “Romeo and Juliet,” 
degraded to burlesque, -and hailed 
with as much enjoyment and as many 
shouts of applause as were bestowed 
on the noblest and most classical illus- 
trations of the Kembles, Keans, Ma- 
creadys, and Youngs. We jeer and 
scoff at the constitutional levity of 
our French neighbours. They are 
careless enough in many reverential 
matters, but they have a holy horror 
of desecrating the fame of Corneille 
or Racine. They cannot comprehend 
the liberties we take and suffer to be 
taken with our “divine Williams !” 
They would shudder at the idea of a 
stage travesty of “ Les Horaces,” 
“Le Cid,” or “ Andromaque.” Such 
an outrage would raise the old reign 
of terror cry of “& la lanterne!” and 
would be quite as likely to stir up one 
of their periodical revolutions as any 
of the ordinary excitements. 
Younger, the stage manager of the 
Liverpool theatre when Miss Farren 
first commenced actress, was an ex- 
perienced veteran. He saw, from the 
first night, that she was destined to 
attain distinction, assisted her stu- 
dies, and watched over her with the 
solicitude of a father. In 1777, he 
advised her to waste no more time in 
the country, but to seek her fortune in 
London, and gave her an introduction 
to Colman, who engaged her in con- 
sequence. She made her entrée at 
his theatre in the Haymarket, on the 
9th of June, 1777, as Miss Hard- 
castle, in Goldsmith’s comedy of “She 
Stoops to Conquer.” She had not 
then completed her eighteenth year. 
Galt, with his usual inaccuracy, says 
that Edwin and Henderson also made 
their first appearance in London on 
the same night. Edwin played Hard- 
castle, but he came out at the Hay- 
market the year before; and Hen- 
derson, two nights after, on the 11th 
of June, as Shylock. Two five-act 
plays could not have been acted at 
the same theatre on the same night. 
The part selected for Miss Farren’s 
debit afforded but limited opportu- 
nity for the display of her peculiar 
excellences. It requires ease, arch- 
neas, and a certain degree of versa- 
tility ; but not the high requisites in- 
dispensable in Lady Townly, Lady 
Teazle, or Lady Bell. A leading 
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newspaper critic of the day said— 
“When this young lady has con- 
quered diffidence and acquired more 
experience ; when she learns to tread 
the stage with more self-possession ; 
to modulate her tones ; to correct, 
inspirit, and vary her action, and to 
give a proper utterance to her feel- 
ings, by a suitable expression of voice 
and countenance; in our opinion she 
will be a most valuable acquisition to 
our London theatres.” This is a very 
guarded, dubious judgment, implyin 
promise, but little performance ; on 
is almost as conclusive as the dictum 
of a Delphic oracle. We may gather 
from it, certainly, that the new can- 
didate did not take the town by 
storm, and that, though favourable, 
her reception was by no means en- 
thusiastic. Her second character was 
Maria, in the “Citizen ;” her third, 
Rosetta, in “ Love in a Village.” For 
her benefit-night, she appeared in an 
original part, Rosara,in the “Spanish 
Barber,” altered and translated by 
Colman from the comedy of Beau- 
marchais, which has subsequently be- 
come famous as the opera of the 
“ Barber of Seville,” with Rossini’s 
music. The next season she appear- 
ed in male attire, as Vaney Lovel, in 
Colman’s comedy of the “ Suicide ;” 
but created no sensation, and added 
nothing to her credit. Yet she re- 
peated the part nineteen times, and 
took the last night for her benefit. 
On the 2ist of August, 1778, she 
acted Lady Townly, in the “ Pro- 
vok’d Husband ;” and on the 2nd of 
September, Lady Fanciful, in the 
“Provok’d Wife.” The town then 
saw and fully appreciated her in her 
true line. 

On the 8th of October, 1778, Miss 
Farren transplanted herself to the 
more ambitious arena of Drury-lane, 
and made her first appearance in the 
great national theatre as Charlotte 
Rusport, inthe “West Indian.” The 
company at that time contained four 
surpassingly attractive women, all 
under twenty—Mrs. Robinson (Per- 
dita), Miss Walpole, Miss P. Hop- 
kins (afterwards Mrs. Brereton and 
Mrs. John Kemble), and’ Miss Eliza- 
beth Farren. A similar galaxy of 
concentrated beauty delighted the 
eyes of the public eighty years be- 
fore. Davies says, in his “ Miscel- 
lanies,” that the stage never pro- 
duced four such handsome actresses 
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at once as Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Brace- 
irdle, Mrs. Mountfort, and Mrs. 
igh ; and that when they appeared 
together in the last scene of the 
“ Old Bachelor,” the audience, struck 
by the enchanting group, broke out 
into reiterated applauses. 

During the season of 1778-1779, 
Miss Farren also appeared occa- 
sionally, and in consequence of a 
very unusual arrangement, at Covent 
Garden, on alternate nights. The 
exigencies of the theatres, or her 
general popularity, induced the mana- 
gers to call upon her frequently in 
tragedy; but the robes of Melpo- 
mene never sat naturally upon her. 
She assumed them with reluctance, 
and abandoned them with pleasure. 
After 1779, she confined herself to 
Drury-lane, and never quitted that 
theatre while she continued on the 
stage. During the summer vacations 
she sometimes filled up her time at 
the Haymarket, and made one visit 
to Dublin, during Daly’s manage- 
ment ; but of this we have no parti- 
culars.. On the 5th of August, 1780, 
Miss Lee’s “Chapter of Accidents” 
was produced at the Haymarket. 
The part of Cecilia exactly suited 
Miss Farren’s powers, and tended 
much to confirm her reputation. The 
comedy had a long run, and remained 
on the stock-list for many seasons. 
The authoress first offered her work 
to Harris, for Covent Garden. He 
treated her ill, encouraged her to 
make various alterations, and, after 
some shufiling, rejected it. She then 
sent it anonymously to Colman, who 
saw its merit, and accepted it at once. 
She enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing 
it, in after years, frequently repre- 
sented at Covent Garden. In her 
preface to the printed edition she 
complains bitterly of Harris’s treat- 
ment, and with reason ; but is not 
justified in saying bluntly that it 
arose from her having neither a pros- 
tituted pen nor person to place at his 
disposal. Harris was a man of gal- 
lantry, and sometimes got into a 
scrape. The beautiful Mrs. Inchbald 
once rescued herself from him by 
tugging stoutly at his hair. When 
relating the assault she added, in her 
stuttering agitation, “If he had 
w-w-o-r-n a w-w-wig, I was a ru-ined 
woman !” 

In 1782, Mrs. Abington, on some 
misunderstanding with Sheridan, 
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arising most likely from chronic par- 
alysis in the treasury department, 
left Drury-lane for Covent Garden. 
Her secession opened an extensive 
range to Miss Farren in comedy of the 
first class, and relieved her from 
many unpalatable characters, amongst 
others, Juliet and Statira, less con- 
genial to her attributes. On the 26th 
of September, 1782, she played, for 
the first time, her predecessor’s cele- 
brated original part of Lady T'eazle, 
and was allowed te be, at least, her 
equal. No doubt both were finished 
performances. Yet there were critics 
who preferred a later representative, 
Mrs. Jordan, in some points, to either. 
They considered both Mrs. Abington 
and Miss Farren as too exclusively 
the fine lady, defective in those little 
sparkles of rusticity which are con- 
sidered by such microscopic investi- 
gators as necessary to mark the 
country education of the lively hero- 
ine. We are old enough to remem- 
ber Mrs. Jordan, and have still a clear 
impression of her wonderful powers; 
butshe ought never to have attempted 
anything approaching to a woman of 
fashion. Her forte was laughing, exu- 
berant comedy. Even Mrs. Clive 
could not have exceeded her in Well, 
Her Country Girl, Priscilla Tom- 
boy, Miss Hoyden, and all that class, 
were exquisite. In male attire no ac- 
tress could be putin competition with 
her but Mrs. Woffington, and she was 
as superior to Mrs. Woffington in 
voice as Woffington was to her in 
beauty. She sang so sweetly, with 
such distinct articulation and such 
enchanting melody, that her intro- 
duced airs, always appropriate to the 
situation, were often called for three 
times. But she had the common 
blindness of mistaking her bent. She 
could do nothing badly, yet frequent- 
ly insisted on characters to which 
she was unsuited. When first called 
upon to play Bridget, in the “ Chap- 
ter of Accidents,” one of her cleverest 
personations, she refused, and said it 
was coarse, vulgar, quite out of her 
line. She persisted in Little Pickle, 
and other boys’ parts, when verging 
on fifty, and wntil her figure and ill-. 
adapted costume painfully suggested 
to the spectators, the knave of clubs 
in a pack of cards. Alas! for female 
weakness, and vanity! Mrs. Jordan 
was never what could be called hand- 
some, but her features were expres- 
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sive and pleasing, and Wilkinson 
says that in her youth “she sported 
the best leg ever seen on the stage.” 

The season of 1782-1783, was 
marked, at Drury-lane, by the re- 
appearance of Mrs. Siddons, in the 
full meridian of her talents, after 
several years’ probation in Bath. On 
the 12th of October, 1782, she pre- 
sented herself as Jsabella, in the 
“Fatal Marriage,” and from that 
night, until her retirement as Lady 
Macheth, on the 29th of June, 1812, 
a long reign of thirty years, occupied 
the tragic throne without a rival. 
She was unquestionably, in her walk, 
the greatest actress that ever trod the 
stage in any age or country. Such per- 
sonal and mental qualities were never 
combined in another. But she lacked 
versatility, and should never have 
trespassed on the realms of Thalia. 
During this, her first season, tragedy 
stood high in the ascendant, and the 
comic forces of the theatre were com- 
paratively neutralized. The “ Fatal 
Marriage” was acted twenty-four 
times; the “Grecian Daughter” 
eleven; “Jane Shore” thirteen ; the 
“Fair Penitent” fourteen; and the 
“Morning Bride” twice. Mrs. Sid- 
dons’sonly original character was Vrs, 
Jontague, in a dull tragedy, in prose, 
by Thomas Hull, called the “ Fatal 
Interview,” which expired quietly 
after the third night. By acting an 
indifferent part in a poor piece, she 
began to lose ground with the pub- 
lic, and it was said that Sheridan, 
the manager, damned the play to 
save the actress. Pleasant for the 
author, and one of the thousand-and- 
one casualties which dramatic flesh 
is heir to. 

Thomas Hull, during alife of eighty- 
one years, inflicted on the public 
eighteen dull tragedies, comedies, 
operas, and farces, and one oratorio ; 
also five novels and a legendary tale. 
All these literary sins, long buried 
and forgotten, were fully redeemed 
by the establishment of the Covent 
Garden Fund for decayed actors and 
actresses, of which he was the foun- 
der. For this act of ne: 
may his shadow never be less! e 
was a respectable actor, too, in the 
heavy line, and during a service at 
Covent Garden of nearly fifty years, 
never was absent from duty but once, 
when confined to his bed by a fever. 
For many seasons he was stage ma- 
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nager, and valued himself on his tact 
and address in making apologies for 
accidental disappointments. This, 
from long practice, became part of 
his nature. During the no-popery 
riots, in 1780, the mob attacked his 
house, without knowing or caring 
who lived there. To appease their 
fury, he sent out a barrel of table 
beer untapped. They forthwith 
drew the bung, expecting to find 
double stout, and began to throw 
volleys of stones when they discovered 
the “thin potation.” Hull, trem- 
bling for his windows and his skin, 
threw up the sash of an upper room, 
and appeared in his velvet night-cap. 
After three profound obeisances, he 
addressed the children of plunder 
thus:—“ Ladies and gentlemen, I 
assure you, upon my honour (the right 
hand to his breast), the small beer 
was a mistake. I have sent to Gif- 
fard’s brew-house for a cask of porter ; 
it will soon be here, and in the mean- 
time I most humbly solicit your usual 
kind indulgence.” 

A few weeks after the failure of 
Hull’s tragedy, a comedy by Pratt, 
the “Gleaner,” called the “School for 
Vanity,” in which Miss Farren acted 
Ophelia Wyndham, a sentimental 
heroine, met with a similar fate. 
“S’death !” exclaimed the author, in 
indignation; “ [ll print it, and shame 
the fools.” He did so, and proved 
the justice of the sentence. A second 
comedy by Waldron, entitled “ Imi- 
tation, or the Female Fortune Hun- 
ters,” Charlotte, by Miss Farren, 
also died, and made no sign. But 
dramatists have a cat-like tenacity 
to life. Twelve years later, Wal- 
dron tried his bantling again at the 
Haymarket, as “ Heighho for a Hus- 
band,” with a different cast, and 
rather better luck. This comedy is, 
in fact, the “ Beaux Stratagem,” in- 
verted. Charlotte and Maria, two fast 
young ladies, in search of fortune b 
matrimony, are Archer and Aimwell 
in petticoats, and placed in pretty 
much the same circumstances. There 
is a male Cherry, with a female 
Boniface and Scrub. Such coarse 
indecency, without wit or humour, 
ought never to have passed muster. 

Miss Farren had not been many 
seasons on the London stage when, 
by the propriety of her private con- 
duct and her professional success, 
she obtained introduction to distin- 
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guished parties in fashionable life. 
At the particular request of several 
of the nobility, she took part in and 
conducted the stage arrangements of 
some private plays at the Duke of 
Richmond’s town residence in Privy 
Gardens, in which the Earl of Derby, 
Lord Henry Fitzgerald, and the Hon- 
orable Mrs. Damer sustained lead- 
ing characters. Here she formed her 
first acquaintance with the noble 
Earl, which in course of time ripened 
into mutual regard. Before this at- 
tachment sprung up, the frequent 
visits of the celebrated orator and 
statesman, Charles James Fox, to 
the green-room, and his pointed at- 
tentions to Miss Farren, became a 
matter of notoriety. She seemed 
to encourage him with the modest 
confidence which implied a convic- 
tion that his intentions were honor- 
able, and also not unwelcome. But 
when explicit declaration became ne- 
cessary, it appeared that the great 
Whig orator’s notions were liberal 
and anti-matrimonial. Peremptory 


dismissal followed ; and not long after 
Lord Derby became the fair vestal’s 


avowed patron and admirer. He 
was a married man, separated, but 
not divorced, from his first wife, the 
only daughter of the sixth Duke of 
Hamilton. Whether their estrange- 
ment arose from incompatibility of 
temper, from the Countess’s _ ill- 
. health, or from what other cause, it 
were needless and meddling to con- 
jecture. The marriage took place in 
June, 1774, and, by this lady, the 
Earl had a son who succeeded him, 
and two daughters. His lordship. 
was born in 1752, and consequently 
was seven years older than Miss 
Farren, but outlited her rather more 
than five years, dying in 1834. As 
time passed on, it became whispered 
about that they were conditionally 
engaged to each other, the union to 
take place when circumstances al- 
lowed. In the meantime not a whis- 
per of scandal was breathed upon the 
intimacy. Their caution and recipro- 
cal restraint were undeviating. They 
were never seen together except in 
the presence of a third person, gene- 
rally the lady’s mother. 

These prospective arrangements be- 
tween enamoured ladies and gentle- 
men, depending on the life or death 
of an existing impediment or incum- 
brance, are by no means uncommon ; 
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neither do the parties involved lose 
caste or estimation in the eyes of the 
world by being prepared for a pos- 
sible contingency, should it present 
itself. But is this precision quite in 
accordance with high and pure prin- 
ciples of morality and religion | A 
husband may not live with his wife, 
or a wife with her husband, by mu- 
tual consent, without moral delin- 
quency ; still they are legally and re- 
ligiously joined until death or the 
divorce court divides them. True, 
they may agree to live apart, on 
terms ; but be the motive of separa- 
tion what it may, or the blame, if 
any, on one side or divided, it requires 
keen casuistry to determine that 
therefore A. and C. may lawfully ar- 
range a future marriage, on the spe- 
culation that the. intervening B. will, 
some fine day, think proper to make 
a vacancy. This, viewed as a pure 
case of conscience, would form an 
interesting topic for the wisdom of 
the law lords, or the consistorial 
court, should either be able to find 
leisure for an abstract question. We 
presume not, in our limited power of 
judgment, to hint at a decision. 

Lord Derby, during their proba- 
tionary courtship, addressed many 
poetical tributes to the virtues and 
amiable qualities of Miss Farren. 
The following specimen marks the 
high tone of his admiration :-— 


“TO MISS FARREN, ON HER BEING ONE 

DAY ABSENT FROM CHURCH. 
“While wond’ring angels, as they look’d 

from high, — 

Observ’d thy absence with a holy sigh; 

To them a bright, etherial seraph said— 

Blame not the conduct of th’ exalted 
maid; 

Where’er she goes, her steps can never 
stray ; 

Religion walks, companion of her way ; 

She goes with ev’ry virtuous thought 
impress 'd ; 

Heaven on her face, and heaven within 
her breast.” 


In 1783, John Kemble was added 
to the Drury-lane company, and 
soon raised himself to a position 
second only to that of his sister. On 
the 14th of February, 1784, Miles 
Peter Andrews produced a comedy 
called ‘‘ Reparation.” The heroine, 
Julia Hardy, a sentimental young 
lady, who had been deluded under 
the colour of a mock marriage, was 
intended for Mrs. Siddons, but lost 
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nothing by being transferred to Miss 
Farren, who exerted her utmost 
powers where there were no mate- 
rials to insure brilliant success. 
Andrews was a manufacturer of 
gunpowder as well as plays’; but 
imparted nothing of the force and 
splendour of the first inflammable 
composition to his eleven dramatic 
efforts. They were uniformly dull, 
heavy non-conductors. One of Miss 
Farren’s distinguishing excellences 
was the care she bestowed on every 
part, good, bad, or indifferent, com- 
mitted to her charge, and the puncti- 
lious exactness with which she deli- 
vered the language of the author; 
a practice less common than it ought 
to be with professors of the art his- 
trionic. On the 17th of May, 1784, 
Kemble and Miss Farren appeared 
together as Jupiter.and Alemena in 
Dryden’s “Amphitryon.” Up to 
this period she had been unfortu- 
nate in original parts at Drury-lane ; 
and though the next year she played 
Lady Paragon, in Cumberland’s 
“Natural Son,” with exquisite skill, 
and received the enthusiastic com- 
pliments of the author, ten nights 
were all that could be accomplished 
for a comedy, supported, in addition, 
by John Palmer, King, Moody, Par- 
sons, and Miss Pope; well written, 
but lamentably deficient in incident 
and wit. On the 24th of May she 
was suddenly called upon to speak 
the address at Mrs. Bellamy’s fare- 
well benefit, which that ill-starred, 
faded beauty, and once popular fa- 
vourite, was too much agitated to 
deliver herself. These two, lines 
were therefore added :— 


‘But see, oppress’d with gratitude and 
tears, 
To pay her duteous tribute she appears.” 


The curtain then drew and discover- 
ed Mrs. Bellamy. Miss Farren led 
her forward, when she faltered out 
“that she felt the utmost gratitude 
for the favour of the house; that 
her professions were unfeigned, and 
that her gushing tears prevented a 
more eloquent expression of her sin- 
cerity.” 

On the 18th of October, 1785, a 
brilliant comic genius, Mrs. Jordan, 
made her first appearance at Drury- 
lane, as Peggy in the “ Country 
Girl.” She was two years younger 
than Miss Farren, and at that time 
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twenty-three. She was a native of 
Waterford, and made her first stage 
attempt in Dublin, as Audrey, in 
1777; the same year in which our 
heroine faced an audience in Liver- 
pool. Her maiden name was Bland, 
when she joined Tate Wilkinson’s 
company, in 1782. He soon found 
it expedient to recommend the as- 
sumption of a matronly title, and 
suggested Mrs. Jordan, as she had 
recently crossed the channel. Her 
first part in York was Calista, in the 
“Fair Penitent,” a red hot tragedy 
heroine. The curtain fell on her 
dying agonies, amidst the sobs and 
tears of the audience; and after a 
few minutes it rose again, when she 
bounded on the stage in a frock and 
mob cap, and gave them the song of 
the “ Greenwood Laddie,” which had 
been regularly announced, with a 
glow and breadth, a voice, a smile, 
and a natural earnestness, which 
perfectly bewildered the same spec- 
tators, and effectually roused them 
from the depression of the play. 
“Gentleman” Smith, as he was 
called, the original Charles Surface 
at forty-six, saw her.in Yorkshire, 
and strongly recommended her to 
the Drury-lane managers to play 
seconds to Mrs. Siddons in tragedy ; 
and with this object they engaged her 
at four pounds a-week. She prevailed 
on the authorities to give her a first 
chance in broad comedy. The con- 
sequence was that they immediately 
doubled her salary, and before the 
season was over, raised it to twelve 
pounds, and added two benefits. 
After a brilliant professional career 
of twenty-eight years, the closing 
days and private life of this eminent 
favourite of the public were dark- 
ened by pecuniary difficulties, and 
shrouded in mystery. We are un- 
able to gratify prurient curiosity by 
raising the veil, and should hesitate 
to do so if we could. She died poor 
and wretched at St. Cloud, in 1816, 
and was buried obscurely by “ stran- 
ger hands.” 

Let us pause here for a moment, 
and consider the strength concentrated 
at Drury-lane in 1785, and for several 
subsequent seasons. Amongst the 
ladies were Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, 
Miss Farren, Miss Pope, Mrs. Crouch, 
Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Wilson ; amongst 
the men, John Kemble, Smith, 


the two Palmers, King, Bannister, 
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jun., Parsons, Suett, Moody, and 

odd. If such talent existed now, it 
could not be brought together in one 
arena. There were then only two 
theatres open in London during the 
winter, instead of the thirty at pre- 
sent in full swing. Neither of their 
exchequers was overflowing when 
they had the market all to themselves. 
Sheridan was on the point of bank- 
ruptcy some years later when 
“Pizarro” and the dog Carlo retrieved 


SCENES IN THE TRANSITION 


CYRENE. 


As, one bright morning in the fifty- 
fifth year of the current era, the popu- 
lation of Cyrene thronged the streets 
and house-roofs of that city for the 
purpose of witnessing the arrival of 
the Roman proconsul, Avarius, who 
had been appointed by the Emperor 
Nero to the government of the Pen- 
tapolis, the panorama which struck 
the eyes of a couple of young men 
reclined in the open casement of a 
mansion on one of the higher hills, 
was one of singular brilliancy and 
animation. 

Cyrene, whose original population 
were half Greek, half African, was at 
this period the most eminent city of 
the five, which, like a necklace, glit- 
tered upon the protruding bosom of 
that bright, dusky region between 
Egypt and Carthage. 

Along the marble piers of its har- 
bour, one of which terminated in a 
lofty pharos, whose brassy reflectors 
flashed in the sunshine, were seen 
the merchant vessels and craft of 
many nations ; the heavy built tri- 
remes of Carthage and Egypt, goose- 
necked, with gilded sterns, pine 
masts, cedar cabins, white sails—their 
poops bearing inscriptions in. Punic 
and hieroglyphic characters—prayers 
and good wishes for the success of 
convoy and crew. The piers, on 
which here and there a marble foun- 
tain cast into the air its jet of pure 
lymph, were crowded with bales of 
export and import merchandize—corn 
and wine, silpium, roses, &c. At 
one place, opposite a small shrine 
dedicated to the Winds, might be 
seen the crew, attending the ceremony 
of purification of a vessel destined 
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him for the moment; and Covent 
Garden, under the classic sceptre of 
John Kemble, fled from Shakespeare 
to horses and a live elephant. Such 
are the fluctuations of taste, and such 
the unfathomable lottery of all thea- 
trical speculations. It is vain to cry 
out upon the incompetence, ignorance, 
or obstinacy of managers or actors. 
The sin lies at the door of the public, 
who alone can infect with the disease 
and provide a cure. 


AGE FROM CZSAR TO CHRIST. 


for a long voyage. There the white- 
robed priest having broken the sacred 
egg on the prow, and scattered sul- 

hur on the decks, along which the 
images of the gods were placed, stood 
with a torch in one hand, while with 
the other he poured a libation of 
milk intothesea. Ata little distance 
a priest of Isis, attended by his min- 
isters, clashing sistrums and chanting 
a hymn sacred to the goddess, was pro- 
ceeding to dedicate a new vessel, laden 
with the first fruits of the spring. A 
thousand vessels, some of war, mostly 
of commerce, and of every foreign 
form, thronged the blue waters of the 
spacious basin. 


Immediately beneath lay the city, 
descending in terraces, whose marble 
structures, white and pure as though 
shaped of snow, contrasted with the 
burning radiance of the African sun, 
which, as it ascended above the rug- 
ged purple precipices of an eminence 
stretching eastward, now smote with 
its fierce glory the pillared sides of 
the temples pinnacled on the sum- 
mits ; now bathed in cool blue shadow 
the streets which, branching from that 
of Battus, occupied the ravines—light- 
ing up the western point of the stony- 
hill, honeycombed with sepulchres, 
which, extending northward beyond 
the turreted walls, beéame lost amid 
the pale olive groves of the rich plain, 
covered with abundant vineyards, 
cornfields, and orchards, thickets of 
arbutus, and meadows of iris-hued 
flowers, which declined gradually, in- 
tersected by the great highway leading 
to the many-masted harbour, and 
azure line of the Mediterranean, nine 
miles distant. 

Loftily along the southern sky rose 
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the indented crescent of wood-covered 
mountains, to which, from their form- 
ing a barrier against the hot wind of 
the Desert, was in part attributable 
the delicious climate of the Cyrenaica, 
which, thus sheltered from its fire- 


breathing blasts, reclined like some~ 


beauteous goddess dowered with 
fruits and flowers, bathed in the 
affluent sunlight, and wooed by the 
gentle breezes of the laughing waters, 
which, half-dreaming at her feet, 
murmured of perpetual summer. 
Westward from the undulating 
plain rose several green mounds 
crowned by small temples—on the 
highest, that of A®sculapius, beside 
which a long-arched aqueduct ex- 
tends cityward—on another, sur- 
rounded by vineyards, that of Bac- 
chus ; while here and there a village 
was seen islanded in the deep sea of 
Egyptian wheat, whose golden ex- 
pansion rippled away tothe foot of the 
remote mountain ridge, at the end of 
whose sea-stretching promontory the 
walls of Ptolemais glimmered, faintly 
white. Eastward, walling up against 
the sky, rose the high hills, at whose 
opposite side the town of Duma 
stood; and along whose precipices, like 
a White thread, wound the long road- 
way which reached coastward to 
Alexandria. The firmament, without 
a cloud, doming azurely over city and 
cultivated plain, seemed to rest loving- 
ly on the leafy sloping summits of the 
crescent hills and sleepy level: of 
the tranquil sea ; and a faint wind, 
freighted with the sweets of corn- 
land, orchard, and grove, breathed 
over the paradisial space of the 
fruitful springfed region. 
Hark ! to the distant blare of trum- 
ts; to the brassy clangour of the 
orn and mingled music, which 
heralds the procession winding city- 
ward through the valley; to the 
tramp of Gaulic horsemen, which 
surrounds the chariot and cavalcade 
of Avarius. Cheers ring along the 
northern walls’ from the multitudes 
around the gateways—from the house 
roofs, as the procession advances up 
the great street of Battus, where the 
civic authorities and priests of the 
various temples await his arrival. 
What a motley multitude are assem- 
bled to witness the event, consecrated 


by aisacrifice prepared at the altar be+ 


fore the great fountain in the Foruin 
There, in: the ‘shadow vof the! white- 
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pillared structures, civil and religious, 
which rise around three sides of the 
square, are seen the dark Egyptian 
— in linen vestments ; those of 
Sacchus in purple robes, their heads 
and shoulders covered and draped in 
rose wreaths, as are also those of their 
youthful attendants. Roman soldiers 
and officials, fierce and grave; lively 
Greeks, white-robed, jesting, or elo- 
quently conversing, are seen ;—tur- 
baned merchants of Asia ;. Greek, 
Pheenician, Gaulish, and Iberian 
traders in metal and corn, also, in 
peteeees plaited tunics and 
yracchee ;—even fur-clad traders from 
Taurica. 

Sacrifices having been offered by 
the priests of Jupiter and Nero in 
the temples, the proconsul, Avarius, 
having reviewed the Roman garrison, 
subsequently made an address to the 
authorities and populace assembled 
in the Forum, in which, having con- 
gratulated the Cyrenese on the pros- 
ay of their province since it had 
become an integral part of the Ro- 
man empire, proceeded to notice the 
effect of such an incorporation in 
various parts of the world, east and 
west. While all such nations had 
their liberty guaranteed and assured, 
all became the august participators 
in the power of the empire; while 


the barbarians received the advan- * 


tages of Roman law and civilization, 
and the Greeks found in the capital 
and the other cities of the empire, 
a common market for their manufac- 
tures and arts, all were admitted to the 
equality of Roman citizenship. Ina 
word, Rome’s army conquered to civi- 
lize and equalize the nations of the 
earth. 


The address of the proconsul was 
received with great applause, despite 
a deep whisper respecting the exorbi- 
tant power of the tax-gatherers, and 
numerous jestsuttered bythelaughing 
Greeks on this and other subjects con- 
nected with Roman rule. A consider- 
able time having been occupied in the 
detail of inauguration, Avarius was 
invited at the ninth hour to a supper 
by the civic authorities of Cyrene, 
among whom there had been much 
debate as to the place—whether the 
temple of Battus or Jupiter; until 
a /Gtéek 'furotionary ‘suggested the 
citadal'as the-stinétire ‘most suited 
tothe individual and oveasion. 
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The company consisted of the elite 
of the town, merchants of many na- 
tions, slave dealers, corn dealers, the 
monopolists of the laserpitium trade, 
men of science and literature, poets, 
and mathematicians. When the 
fruits were introduced, and large 
cups placed on the tables, a poet, who 
boasted a descent from Uallimachus, 
recited an eulogistic ode in honour of 
the arrival of the new governor; and 
several mathematicians, among them 
one who had a new theory about 
squaring the circle, having gained the 
ear of Avarius, continued their ex- 
position, on which three-fourths of the 
company had remarks to offer so long 
that he began to think he had got 
into a city of verse - makers and 
theorists. After, however, listening 
with grave attention, and nodding 
courteously to each of those who ad- 
dressed him; the Roman becoming 
presently wearied, and wishing to turn 
the conversation, inquired of a Greek 
who occupied a lower couch near 
him, who he had for some time ob- 
served to sympathize with him during 
the scientific infliction, with which 
he had been so long visited, “ what 
sort of sport they had in the Cyre- 
nean arena?’ The Greek, Ivorius 
by name, a parasite, assuming an air 
in which a pitying tolerance, of the 
some time interlocutors of the pro- 
consul seemed to mingle with a stern 
unostentatious admiration of the 
Roman, said :— 

“The Cyrenese, my lord, as you 
are possibly aware, are a people of 
commerce, literature, science, and 
little addicted to the noble manly 
sports and amusements of the great 
Roman people. Hence, it is with 
shame I admit the fact, our arena 
seldom witnesses a spectacle. And 
yet, if properly patronized, no other 
cities of their size inthe empire could, 
methinks, compete with those of the 
Pentapolis, in this noble institution. 
Africa, one of your Roman poets— 
aud which of the Greeks indeed have 
excelled him,—has called the dry 
nurse of lions ; any number of which 
can be procured from the interior, 
while slaves, both African and foreign, 
abound for the sport. Infact, though 
blessed with a delightful climate, 
and that prosperity which never fails 
to. follow the. steps: of, Roman cont 
quest 4 that. which Cyrene chiefly 
lacks— that whiely eonstitates her in- 


feriority to several cities of the bar- 
barians, even, is a permanent institu- 
tion of the Lanista.” 

“You think so?” 

“’Tis the first step towards strength- 
ening the virile tastes of the people, 
the true means of raising my country- 
men to the level of Roman civiliza- 
tion.” 

TheProconsul (aside).—TheseGreeks 
are mere weather-cocks, everything 
with everybody. To make statues, 
paint pictures, and poems—not go- 
vern nations—is their destiny. 

The Parasite (aside).—W hat beasts 
these Romans are! That Romulus, 
suckled by a wolf, transmitted his 
beast-nature to his nation, is at least 
no fable. 


In the interim, the while the 
people of Cyrene were thus occupied 
observing the spectacle and cere- 
monies of inauguration, the two 
young men, who, reclining on the 
sunny housetop in an elevated part 
of the city, had whiled an hour, 
watching the procession proceeding 
along the great road, from the port to 
the turreted city gates, presently 
descended into one of the chambers, 
which, simply furnished, displayed 
numerous evidences of the artistic 
profession of its occupants. At one 
casement appeared the model of a 
nymph, and beside it the block of 
marble from which the river goddess’s 
beauteous head, crowned with lotus 
lilies, and bust, had only as yet 
emerged. At the other a large copper 
plate, supported against a sort of easel, 
on which a picture, representing the 
story of Apollo and Cyre, appeared, 
the group accurately sketched, but as 
yet coloured only in part. A couple 
of citron tables covered with instru- 
ments of painting and sculpture, a 
couple of couches, on one of which 
was thrown a Laconian purple cloak, 
and whose pillow was thickly scat- 
tered with rose leaves, and a line of 
brackets along one of the walls, in 
which numerous Greek manuscripts 
rested, completed the appointments of 
the chamber. 

In appearance the young artists 
contrasted strikingly. One was tall 
and graceful as the young Apollo, in 
whose features and expression a se- 
date beauty, inadadiwithve kuminons 
enthusiasm., From his: broad’ symme- 
trical forehead, thick waving ,luks, 
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yellow as corn, clustered around his 
white, strong, stately neck to his 
shoulders ; bright, with a dreamy 
lustre, shone his eyes beneath black 
brows, whose shadowy lines, meeting 
and delicately blending over the brow, 
gave his countenance the look which 
realized the Greek idea of beauty, the 
peculiar open aspect of all embracing 
visionary power, which the sculptors 
loved to express in their images of 
the Light God: while the delicately- 
arched mobile mouth was at once sig- 
nificant of the impulsive movements 
of imagination and the controlling 
sense of beauty. His careless attire 
consisted of a linen tunic, drawn to 
the waist by a fringed scarf, over 
which hung a light cloak of scarlet, 
fastened toward the left shoulder by 
a golden clasp : buskins, worked with 
silver thread, completed his costume. 

His companion, who was some 
years his elder, though less in stature, 
was of a figure more powerfully built, 
broad-shouldered, broad-chested, large 
in bone and muscle, dark-skinned, 
with high forehead, around which the 
short hair curled, black, and nearly 
as crisp as that of an African ; his 
features were regular and handsome, 
though somewhat heavy, his eyes 
small but vivid as the viper’s. While, 
however, his frame denoted great 
strength and activity, in his linea- 
ments there was something licentious, 
fierce, and cruel, which formed their 
permanent expression, despite the 
careless gaiety of his manner. His 
dress, in other respects resembling his 
companrion’s, consisted of a rich, dark, 
purple robe, edged with fur, while 
numerous trinkets of gold glittered 
with gaudy profusion on his person. 
The first was the sculptor Arion, the 
latter the painter Susarion. 

They had already commenced to 
work, the one with his chisel, the 
other with his brush, when the 
silence of their studio was interrupted 
by the sound of voices approaching ; 
and after a few moments several 
figures entered the chamber—a 
Roman Knight, Caius Rapax, a lieu- 
tenant of the late proconsul, and his 
two companions, namely, a Greek 
sophist, Anastophanes, and a parasite, 
Sithermus, each of whom, boisterous 
and talkative, bore evidence of having 
just risen from a noonday revel. 

“Hail, most mighty and opulent 
Rapax |” cried Susarion, saluting his 
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most important visiter. “Above all 
men you are he whom I most desire 
to behold. Formerly painters im- 
= heaven for a visit from Apollo ; 

ut much more grateful to me is it to 
receive the patronage of a human 
Plutus, like the eminent gentle- 
man I address, whose coffers have 
grown so heavy since his arrival in 
the Pentapolis. What say you to my 
picture ? when finished think you 
will it tempt you to disburse a 
little ?” 

“What is the subject ?” inquired 
Rapax, throwing himself on a couch. 

“The story of Apollo and Cyre, 
which, as you know, refers tothe origin 
eo good city. What think you of 
it > 


“Hush, gentlemen!” said Sither- 
nus, placing a finger on his lip; 
“ Rapax is about to speak.” 

“It seems admirably painted so 
far,” returned Rapax ; “ but the sub- 
ject is not to my taste. You must 
execute for me an arena scene—a 
fight of gladiators, or a crucifixion— 
something of whose truth I can form 
a judgment from experience, for 
though I can understand reality, I 
cannot appreciate painted fables.” 

“ How solid, how Roman that re- 
mark, gentlemen!” Sithermus said, 
taking his hand from his ear, and 
placing his forefingers’ points together, 
as, bending fawningly beside Rapax, 
he continued, “How full of cha- 
racter! And indeed I may say, 
though I but echo in a manner a re- 
flection so profound that in the tribu- 
nal of true taste an accurate represen- 
tation of things absolutely known 
represents a higher order of art than 
that which seeks to image the vague 
erratics of mere fancy. Yonder paint- 
ing is quite wonderful ; but how much 
more effective would such art be if 
the theme were one such as our 
friend has suggested ¢” 

“T would truly ambition to paint 
either of the subjects you men- 
tion,” returned Susarion, “ the latter 
especially, but the laws here, as you 
know, prevent us studying effectively 
from models unlike those under which 
Parrhasius lived.” 

“ Have the Greeks degenerated so 
far as not to think a fine work of art 
worth the death of a slave?” said 
Rapax. “You must come with me 
to Rome, my Susarion, and I will 
supply you with any number of fitting 
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models to complete such a work. I, 
at least, love art too much to hesitate 
in crucifying a slave to obtain an ex- 
pression.” 

“Let but my lord promise to pa- 
tronise me in Rome, and I will weigh 
anchor with him to-morrow,” re- 
turned Susarion, his face kindling 
with fierce animation. 

“ Agreed,” said Rapax; “you know 
the saying of the Emperor, who loves 
art like myself—‘To technion pasa 
gaia trephei’—‘ An artist may live in 
any country.’ Rome, however, the 
centre of the world, is the real arena 
for all true talent. 

Meanwhile the sophist, Anas- 
tophanes, who had heen offering 
some suggestions to young Arion re- 
specting the statue on which he was 
engaged, presently crossed the cham- 
ber to the wall, where, in their 
brackets, were ranged the papyrus and 
parchment scrolls of philosophy and 
poetry, which the young men perused 
and discussed daily, after their artistic 
laboursand exercise in the gymnasium 
were over, as was customary with the 
Greeks, whose education referred 
equally to the body and mind, and 
the equal culture of the reason and 
imagination. After turning over for 
sometime the pagesof Anaxagorusand 
Eudoxius, and alluding to the desue- 
tude into which the physical sciences 
had fallen in Greece since the age of 
Socrates, whose “Memorial by Xeno- 
phon” he held in his hand, “ After 
all,” he said, “to the human mind, 
limited as it is, the investigation of 
the secrets of nature is perhaps a vain 
pursuit, and lies without the circle 
which should limit the true know- 
ledge of mankind, whose proper 
business is to discover the nature of 
the soul, cultivate its different powers, 
moral and intellectual, and establish 
individually their inner government, 
ministered by the will, which, while 
rendering the mind perfect, renders 
it consequently independent of ex- 
ternal phenomena and circumstance. 
Thus it was with Socrates, the mes- 
siah of reason, who remains the model 
man and philosopher of our race. He, 
indeed, did not seek to unfold the mys- 
tery of the physical universe, still less 
the divine being of the gods. He 
confined solely himself to humanity, 
which he sought to render more per- 
fect. He was our first and greatest 
Moral Artist, and hence far greater 
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than those who create perfections in 
marble and paint. For if to produce 
a beautiful picture or statue is worthy 
of praise, how much more admirable 
he who exhibits the art of producing 
a perfect character or being ; himself 
the while presenting the highest ex- 
emplar of his precepts ¢” 

“Doubtless,” said Arion, whose 
mind, but partially occupied with the 
remarks of Anastophanes, was di- 
rected to the disposition of a vine- 
branch drooping from the open 
casement by which he stood, whose 
graceful arrangement of lines he 
thought of embodying in the concep- 
tion of some nymph group; “but 
even to inferior artists, who deal with 
marble and colour, a similar effort to 
attain mental perfection is requisite, 
if they would produce perfect works. 
The life of a poet should be a poem, 
while the soul of a statuary should 
culture the capacity of experiencing the 
range of human emotions, and govern- 
ing their materials by his art and 
sense of beauty, if he would express 
them.” 

“Certainly, Arion; and as philo- 
sophy is the art of making the soul 

erfect, so the arts may be called phi- 
osophies teaching byexample. What 
purity and perfection of judgment 
must the mind of Praxitiles have 
attained when he embodied his statue 
of Niobe ! How deep and ample must 
have been thesensibilities ; howstrong 
and dispassionate the creative logos 
of Homer, to have drawn so many 
characters, and so many scenes, sub- 
lime and beautiful, as we find in his 
epics !” 

“T am surprised at hearing Homer 
still spoken of as an individual,” said 
Arion, “ or his works those of an in- 
dividual mind. To me it has always 
appeared that the variety of dialects, 
the number of anacronisms, the dis- 
tinction of styles in his poems point 
to the opposite conclusion. The his- 
toric contest of the Greek and Ionian 
cities for the honour of being his birth- 
place, sufficiently illustrates our igno- 
rance respecting him. Nothing seems 
more probable than that either the 
name is that of an order of Ionian 
aioidoi, towhoma personality has been 
given, or that an lonian with a large 
shaping imagination collected their 
songs and fused them consecutively 
into epic unity. Of Homer we know 
no more than of Hercules; and it 
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seems extremely likely, considering 
the tendency of the human mind, that 
a single authorship was assigned to 
the Homeric ballads just as the nu- 
merous adventures of the many Her- 
culeses of history were assigned to a 
single nominal representative. Ina 
word, ti is the same with the first 
poets as the first gods—under the 
name of one we have the works and 
labours of many.” 

“There seems some truth in that 
supposition,” said Rapax, who was 
more intent on enjoying the cool fla- 
vour of a cup of Eyptian wine, which 
aslave had brought, than in listening 
to the conversation. 

“Unquestionably,” cried the para- 
site Sithermus, “ Arion is right.” 

“ And tell me, Arion,” inquired the 
sophist, “if the existence of Ho- 
mer and Hercules are equally du- 
bious, to which do you pay the higher 
reverence? To the former, I doubt 
not.” 

“By no means,” returned the su- 
perstitious Greek, “as that would 
involve impiety. In Hercules I wor- 
ship a god consecrated by the venera- 
tion of ages ; in Homer I admire the 
works of many, or, if you will, of one 
human mind.” 

“ Tdeally, indeed, Hercules is vener- 
able,” said the sophist, “as he repre- 
sents supernatural power applied to 
beneficent purposes, but not histori- 
cally. Which strikes you as most 
worthy of reverence, the cleanser of 
the Augean stables, the slave of 
Omphale, or the great poet who has 
immortalized the history of our race? 
Nay, are not the gods themselves the 
creations of the poets ?” 

“Tf you cease to recognize the dif- 
ference between gods and men, I 
cease to converse with you,” said 
Arion. 

“Tn such case the loss will be 
mine,” said the sophist, smilingly 
stroking his beard. 

“You Greeks are always argu- 
ing,” said Rapax aside to the parasite, 
“your life is a war of words. Let 
us to the circus; the new boxer, 
Croton, is about to fight Pretheles 
without the cestus, and I’ve backed 
him for three thousand sesterces. 
Come to me to supper, Susarion, and 
we will talk over our arragements for 
going to the capitol.” 

Susarion bowed, and, thanking him 
in a style at once bold and subservient, 
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attended his patron to the vestibule, 
where the parasite obsequiously ar- 
ranged the folds of the Roman’s robe, 
and accompanied him down the stec}) 
street whispering in his ear, followe«l 
a while by Anastophanes, who ex- 
pected an invitation to an entertain- 
ment, but who purposed, in the event 
of failure, to lose no time in looking 
up some other rich epicure, and argu- 
ing for a supper elsewhere. 

When Susarion returned to the 
chamber where Arion had resumed 
his work, the latter, retreating a step 
to see the effect of the last strokes of 
his chisel, said— 

“ So you are off to Rome, comrade ¢ 
—a sudden resolve.” 

**When fortune smiles on a new 
path we cannot pursue it too rapidly,” 
the other returned gaily, looking with 
some disdain on his picture. “ Yes, 
like Hannibal, my friend, I purpose 
to invade Italy—Hannibal, whom I 
admire more than Appeles himself.” 


A GLIMPSE OF ROME. 


SusaRIon in due time arrived at 
Ostia, in one of the vessels which 
composed the honorary fleet of the 
late Proconsul, who,not having gained 
a mnilitary triumph during his govern- 
ment, as was customary, entered the 
eapitol, not in state, but as a private 
individual. Some hours were passc«l 
in inspecting, in company with one of 
the attachées of the returning func- 
tionary, the streets and public build 

ings of the great harbour city of the 
Tiber, its temple of Neptune and 
many others, its immense granarics, 
storehouses, and other structures ; a 
city which, with its vast bustling 
population, native and foreign, but 
chiefiy the latter, surprised the youny 
Cyrenean, hitherto accustomed to the 
more tranquil and voluptuous life of 
the Pentapolis, and afforded him a 
panorama in little, of the vast world 
whither he was going. 

It was a hot, blue summer noon as 
the chariot in which he journeyed 
with his comrades, following the ca- 
valcade of the Proconsul, after a slow 
progress through the densely thronged 
passages, emerged from the street of 
tombs, and the driver, lashing the 
steeds, began somewhat to quicken 
their pace along the great highway, 
which for sixteen miles extended 
thence to Rome. For a considerable 
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distance the way, which continued to 
be densely thronged with vehicles, 
private and public, afforded a scene 
of much novelty and amusement. 
Now, they passed immense trains of 
many-horsed waggons, miles inlength, 
bearing the corn of Africa and Sicily, 
others loaden with huge oxskins of 
new wine or amphoras of the rarer 
vintages of Siene, Asia, and the Greek 
islands. Now a train of iron-railed 
vehicles, or cages on wheels, full of 
lions, tigers, leopards, bears, for the 
sportsof thecity. Nowthe superblec- 
tica of some flute-player from Athens 
or Egypt, or those of some troop of 
Greek actors and pantomimists, fol- 
lowed by numerous covered carts car- 
ryiny their theatrical accessories and 
train of attendants. Waggonsof fruit, 
roses, and other flowers, of statuary, 
and other foreign imports, extended 
for miles along the way, crowded 
with horses, mules, camels, and way- 
farers in every costume of the east, 
west, and south—Egyptians, Africans, 
Persians, Scythians, Gauls, and Ibe- 
rians, 

Presently the prospect opened with 
its glimpses to the south of the vast 
semicircular pier of Ostia, built by 
Claudius, to the west of the yellow 
river, dotted with ship and barge; at 
the opposite side the walls of Portius, 
shining whitely and distantly through 
the intervaling forest of bay trees ; 
and on the right the town of Ficana, 
with its temples, towers, and walls— 
leagues of surrounding arable and 
comm land, upon which numerous 
bands of slaves, chained in couples, 
were seen working naked under the 
hot sun, each attended by the over- 
seer, whip in hand. Thence on the 
road passes through a level plain, 
sandy and willow-grown, toward the 
river, green and rich in meadow, to- 
ward the line of isclated hills which 
serrate the horizon to the south-east; 
the gray and wooded crests of the 
Alban Mount; the hills of Tusculum, 
dotted with white towns, villages, and 
villas; far off the snow-edged Apen- 
nines—a superb amphitheatre of 
mountains semicircling the distance. 
At times they pass some roadside inn, 
its vine-curtained portico crowded 
by some motley throng of figures, 
Italian and foreign, porters, carriers, 
slaves, watering the horses, or drink- 
ing and conversing boisterously toge- 
ther on their businesses, lusts, and 
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adventures; ever and anon importuned 
by some straggling, ragged soothsayer 
to hear their fortunes—with hand 
outstretched for the fee named, which 
ranges from an ass to a few sesterces. 
The highroad resounds with the tu- 
mult of wheels, the cries of animals, 
the shouting, cursing, and badinage 
of the drivers. Then the number of 
villas, with their trees, towers, gar- 
dens, ponds, green exercise grounds, 
begin to increase. At length, to the 
north, the sun flames dazzlingly on 
the golden roofs of a structure on a 
supreme hill—it is the temple of Jupi- 
ter, on the Capitoline, which indicates 
the site of the mighty city—Deorum 
domicilium, portus omnium gentiun. 
The long, arched aqueducts reaching 
from the hills to the city became dis- 
tinct against the blue remote moun- 
tains; and then the slopes and sum- 
mits of the Aventine, with here and 
there a temple, but mostly covered 
withaclose congeries of narrow streets 
—the quarter of the Roman plebs, 
the mountain suburb of the poor, 
appear; and the multitudes moving 
hither and thither upon the stony 
roads increase. 

Again the crowd grew denser as the 
cavalcade approached the southern 
walls, from which the pyramid of 
Cestius sloped its marble sides, and 
approaching the Ostian gate, entered 
the city, passing by the guards and 
crowds of wayfarers resting on the 
semicircular seats along the highway 
which intersected the valley of the 
Aventine; then turning to the left, 
they passed up one of the many steep 
streets which ran along the sides of 
the mountain. In this old and poor 
quarter of the city, Susarion was sur- 
prised at the immense height of the 
houses, many of which, built in flats, 
rose a hundred and fifty feet, their 
upper stories projecting so much that 
the windows looked into each other, 
and the ledges of the roofs almost 
meeting, totally excluded the sun. 
Nor when they descended the other 
side toward the river, was he less 
astonished at the enormous height of 
the detached buildings, named insule, 
at once inns and lodging-houses, in 
which lived thousands of the slave 
and working artisan population, and 
which constituted as well the resi- 
dence of the foreign population of all 
nations when visiting Rome in pursuit 
of their numerous businesses. 5 
6 
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Coursing the district along the 
river, also thickly crowded with the 
habitations of the proletaire classes, 
and those engaged in the traffic of 
the Tiber, which was skirted by im- 
mense granaries and storehouses, they 
presently emerged from the shoulder 
of the hill, coming in view at once of 
the long three-storied piazza of the 
Circus Maximus, crowded with statues 
and pedestrians, above which rose the 
lofty Egyptian obelisks, and from 
which the cheering of the crowds en- 
joying a horse-race stunned the air. 

hence—for the mansion of the Pro- 
consul stood on the Flaminian Way— 
past the Forum Boarium, the vegetable 
market, theatre of Marcellus, Octa- 
vian portico, theatre and portico of 
Pompey, and under the Capitoline, 
which rose superbly—a mountain of 
mighty marble temples, crowned with 
the lofty golden domesof the guardian 
Jupiter. To the left, in an — space, 
appeared the circus of Flaminius, 
to which crowds of citizens were 
hurrying, capped and cloaked, to wit- 
ness a contest between the green and 
red factions ; thousands of foreigners, 
too, and masses of the plebs, who 
expected a distribution of bread, and 
perhaps money, from the giver of 
the sports, after the performances. 
Rounding the north-west of the Capi- 
toline, beneath the steep Tarpean 
rock, its summit covered with a patch 
of oak-wood, the open spaces of the 
Campus Martius were seen in vistas 
through the streets and squares, then 
the white pillars of Czsar’s Forum 
and the Olitorium, glimpses of the 
river thronged with shipping and 
boats, of the Tiberine island, with 
its congeries of streets, overtopped by 
the temple of Hercules; the populous 
shores beyond, and the wooded and 
villaed slopes of the Janiculum. 

Atlength they reached one of the aris- 
tocratic quarters of the city, the great 
Flaminian Way—a magnificent street, 
bordered by palaces and mansions of 
senators, knights, bankers, officials, 
warriors—a broad street in which the 
great houses stood separate; with 
their statued piazzas, rows of trees, 
walks, and garden fountains, and 
which was ornamented at inter- 
vals by triumphal arches, some old 
and of simple structure, memorizing 
the victories of the republic, others of 
fresh marble, and more stately pro- 
portions, embellished with the lavish 
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ornamentation of the Grecian chisel. 
Through crowds of luxurious chariots 
and lecticas, in which reclined many 
a well-known personage, male and 
female, attended by their guard of 
dark-dressed, long-haired slaves, and 
company of freedmen, they passed, 
and presently arrived at the city 
residence of the Proconsul. A crowd 
of slaves assisted the company to 
alight, and stood obeisant as they 
paced into the spacious atrium, where 
the proper attendants, having taken 
charge of each, led them to their re- 
spective chambers, to batheand refresh 
before supper. 

Susarion was taken in charge by 
one of the freedmen, Publicus, a 
courteous gentleman who had not 
been a slave for nearly ten years, and 
who was now very wealthy, possess- 
ing a fine villa in the Appian Way, 
estates in various parts of the country, 
and large sums laid out at interest. 

After bathing, Susarion was con- 
ducted to a small but elegantly ap- 
pointed banqueting-room, where his 
new friend,Publicus, awaited him, and 
where, having placed his guest on the 
middle couch, they partook of a choice 
repast of several courses, which com- 
prised, amid many other delicacies, 
roast boar, stewed snails, and paps of 
dormice, a small lamprey, British 
oysters, &c., which they washed down 
with copious draughts of Tuscan wine 
cooled in snow, and old Czecuban 
slightly infused with sea-water ; and 
were waited on the while by numer- 
ous slaves, all of whom, saving the 
carver, a pompous Sicilian, were 
Greek and Asian girls. During the 
second and third courses a handsome 
boy enlivened the entertainment by 
alternately singing a Greek song in 
praise of the inventor of an exquisite 
sauce which, shrined in a golden 
jewelled ewer, was handed round with 
the lamprey, and imitating the rou- 
lades of a Persian nightingale. A 
small fountain near an open casement 
pulsed refreshingly, while the roses 
with which the pavements were 
thickly carpeted, crushed under 
the white feet of the attendants, 
filled the air with a perfume which 
contended’ with the luscious and aro- 
matic odours of the manifold dainties. 

It was about the tenth hour (four 
o'clock) when, having partaken of a 
somewhat hasty reflection, during 
which Publicus inquired after several 
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of his friends in Cyrene, among them 
a rich tax-gatherer and noted slave- 
dealer; and having bathed their hands 
in scented waters, presented by theneat 
handmaids in crystal vessels, the 
freedman, throwing aside his syn- 
thesis, said to his young friend :— 

“T have made our supper as short 
as possible, as you remark, under the 
impression that you would wish to see 
something of Rome and its amuse- 
ments before sunset. What say you, 
—shall we order a carriage, and visit 
some of the theatres ?” 

“Willingly,” said Susarion. “TI 
am all on fire to inspect this great 
city, and for the first time witness 
some of your Roman sports.” 

“Bring the Gazette of this morn- 
ing,” Publicus said, addressing one of 
the slaves ; who, leaving the chamber, 
quickly returned with a papyrus roll 
of a couple of pages, in which the 
diurnal fights, plays—the marriages, 
births, and divorces of the patrician 
classes were published. 

“ Let’s see,” he said. “ Theatres. 
At that of Marcellus, a new play, 
‘The Sycophant Outwitted,’ from the 
Greek of Menisthus, with music com- 
posed for equal flutes, by Curio, the 
emperor’s freedman—for that we are 
too late. At that of Balbus, ‘The 
History of Atys, with new scenery, 
the principal part by a condemned 
slave ; that would be worth attending, 
especially as you would see some of 
the prettiest women of all ranks at 
the performance, were it not over by 
this. Rope-dancers, the flight of 
Phaeton, and the educated elephant, 
at the People’s Theatre in the Suburra; 
to conclude with a comedy in the old 
style, in which several noted charac- 
ters of the day will be brought on 
the scene, and an Attelian farce. 
That would be a good place to see 
the rabble of Rome, if you are fond of 
observing character ; but a still better 
will beat theamphitheatre of Statilius 
Taurus, where I finda fight of gladi- 
ators and lions comes opportunely off 
at the eleventh hour. We will be 
just in time. Origa (to a slave), 
order the small chariot with mules at 
the north portico—quick !” 

Several slaves forthwith brought 
them caps and cloaks—the customary 
dress of those frequenting the public 
amusements; which having donned, 
Publicus, encircling Susarion’s neck 
with his arm, conducted him through 
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many rich chambers to one of the 
private entrances of the mansion, 
where a crimson chariot, drawn by 
white mules of Sicyon, and their 
driver, a tall Capadocian, awaited 
them. Entering this, they drove 
slowly away, half a dozen slaves, 
carrying cushions, running behind the 
vehicle. As they passed along the 
Flaminian Way, Publicus occasionally 
drew the attention of his companion 
to some of the superb mansions with 
which it was skirted, whose pro- 
prietors, freedmen like himself, had 
purchased them from the old nobility 
for sums ranging from a quarter to 
half a million ; or indicated some 
eminent personage passing with his 
or her train of attendants. Now some 
senator who owned about half a 
age ; now some knight who had 

uilt a new street or temple, and 
who numbered among his creditors 
chiefs of Gaul, Asian kings, and Jew- 
ish tetrarchs ; now to some lady of 
quality—Portia, in her silken cur- 
tained lectica, borne by handsome 
British slaves,—whose jewels when in 
full dress were equal in value to the 
revenue of an Asian city, and whose 
boudoir and knowledge of the arts of 
heightening beauty had stimulated the 
envy of Sabina herself; while her 
cruelty to her slaves, though laughed 
at in high quarters, had rendered her 
an object of abhorrence among that 
immense class of the population. “ For 
some trifling fault she ordered a hun- 
dred of them to be scourged and 
crucified in her garden a week ago,” 
Publicus said lightly, “ the while re- 
clined in a crystal bath of asses’ milk 
and violets, one of her lovers read or 
sang ‘Simmonide’s lament for the 
death of his mistress.’” Next,he point- 
ed to a fop loosely girdled, in slippers, 
locks dripping perfumes, flowers in 
his ears, and high-heeled jewelled bus- 
kins, sauntering past. “Six months 
ago,” he said, “he came into a vast 
estate, and since then his chief study 
has been to éxhaust it; an experiment 
in which he has not just yet suc- 
ceeded. The other day he purchased 
a Syrian singing girl for a hundred 
thousand sesterces, and thesame even- 
ing lost double the sum at dice, after 
the entertainment he gave his com- 
om at which she ae in 

onour of his bargain. But as Tigel- 
linus, of whom he is a chum, has in- 
troduced him to Nero, every one 
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counts on his being beggared before 
the next kalends.” 

While thus chatting the chariot 
turned from the Flaminian Way into a 
street diverging tothe left which led to 
i eaadllaiiies antseshinhowhinh 
many others poured their multitudes, 
all of whom were hurrying to the am- 
phitheatre, at one of whose entrances 
they presently arrived. Descend- 
ing, Publicus ordered his charioteer 
to wait for him under the trees at a 
neighbouring portico, outside of which 
a long train of vehicles and lecticas 
were ranged. An immense clamour 
and hubbub reigned round the portal, 
hundreds seeking entrance, drowned 
at intervals by the roaring of the 
beasts inside, and the cheering of the 
spectators. During the pause which 
ensued a gentleman, richly robed and 
covered with jewellery, emerging from 
his sedan advanced to Susarion’s 
friend, saying, “ Hail, Publicus, we 
are just in time; but what a crowd; 
let our slaves clear an entrance 
through those frouzy plebeians.“ Stand 
aside there,’ cried, in bad Greek, a 
huge German, the comptroller of the 
jewelled personage’s body-guard; 
“stand aside. Know you not those 
whose entrance you obstruct?” and 
with powerful arms he thrust aside 
the crowd. “Yes, stand aside, gar- 
bage,” cried he of the jewels, 
striking right and left with his thin 
Lacedzemonian cane, and disappearing 
up the passage. ‘“ Have you forgotten 
the taste of the irons?” jeered some of 
the mob. “Those freedmen are the 
greatest of upstarts,” cried others. 
“A pack of ——did you mark the 
patch he wears on his forehead to 
conceal the brand he received in the 
ergastulum ¢” 

-ublicus and his comrade had 
meanwhile, assisted by a master of 
the ceremonies, made their way to a 
seat in the popularia, immediately 
behind the uppermost of those of the 
knights, which were much more 
crowded than those of the senators in 
the podium beneath, and the slaves 
having placed cushions on the stone 
bench, they disposed themselves to 
enjoy the spectacle. The immense 
theatre, over which, from wall- to 
wall, awnings of scarlet were hung, 
roofing out the intense glare of the 
sun, was crammed to the roof by a 
multitude, Roman and Barbarian, of 
all ranks, in every costume, the plaid 
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tunie and cloak of the Gaul ap- 
eared beside the linen dress of the 
Be ptian; the Roman toga, and new- 
fashioned lacerna, beside the fur jacket 
and cap of the Scythian, and flowing 
robes of the bearded Oriental. The 
topmost gallery was crowded by wo- 
men of all ranks, like the male assem- 
blage ; here thewhite-stoled and veiled 
maids and matrons, there the freed- 
women, there the dark tunicked 
classes, some bare-headed, some whose 
dusky tresses were crowned with 
gaudy red turbans. From the con- 
fused hum of conversation which 
buzzed along the benches of the up- 
permost classes, the noise of voices 
which echoed through the vast space, 
rose in violence until it reached the 
climax of uproar among the seats of 
the greasy plebs. 

At first the arena was vacant, fora 
fight had just concluded, and a few 
slaves only appeared, scattering sand 
and sawdust to absorb the blood ; 
occasionally a light sprinkling of wa- 
ter, scattered from machines on the 
roof, hazed through the amphi- 
theatre, cooling the atmosphere ; a 
pleasant clear twilight pervaded the 
vast space, save in one spot, where 
the opened awning admitted of the 
sunlight to fall on that portion of the 
arena where the next combat was to 
take place. Raising his voice, Pub- 
licus pointed Susarion’s attention to 
some of the functionaries—the editor 
of the sports in his pulpit, the 
vestal virgins in their places below, 
the low doors from which the beasts 
and gladiators entered ; and was pro- 
ceeding to show him such and such a 
senator, tribune, and other public ar 
noted personages, male and female, 
when suddenly the hum and cla- 
mour of voices whicli re-echoed within 
the huge structure ceased, and a dead 
silence for some moments ensued. 

Then at the same instant, the while 
a trumpet sounded, an iron grating 
on one side, under the podium, drew 
up—at the other an iron door opened. 
Fromthe onea Numidian lion bounded 
into the arena, from the other a gla- 
diator, in head and body armour, with 
short sword gleaming in his hand, 
advanced upon the sandy space. 

The lion, after bounding forward, 
paused as he advanced to the centre 
of the arena, and walked slowly; then 
stretched, lashing his tail, and gazed 
round upon the immense concourse 
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with a look of pride and hauteur 
which seemed to indicate a sort of 
indignation at having his savage soli- 
tude obtruded, mingled by degrees 
with a sullen contempt for the dis- 
tant host of spectators. As the gla- 
diator advanced to encounter him his 
terrible roar of hunger and rage rung 
jarring round the building, but, save 
for the furious lashing of his tail, he 
remained motionless. The gladiator 
advanced with daring caution, trying 
to fix with his the eye of his antago- 
~~ and with gleaming blade in posi- 
ion. 

“Who is this fellow?” said a young 
knight, who sat just before Susarion, 
in a careless and indolent tone, to his 
neighbour, as he arranged the ruffled 
fringe of his pratexta with white, 
jewelled hand. 

“He is a Gaul,” answered his com- 
panion, with some animation, “ and, 
as I have heard, one of this pestife- 
rous sect of conspirators called Chris- 
tians, Whose superstition has spread 
so widely of late among the slaves in 
Rome and every Imperial city. I had 
a chat with his lanista this morn- 
ing, and from what he told me I have 
so much confidence in his strength 
and skill that I have backed him for 
10,000 sesterces against our friend, 
Curio. What say you, may I offer 
you similar odds on this affair between 
Africa and Gaul ?” 

“Agreed,” the other returned, Iean- 
ing back on the cushion. 

A hum of excitement seemed to 
make the air in the vast building trem- 
ble dizzily, as the gladiator advanced 
within a few yards of the terrible 
beast; stopped, and with a movement 
of his weaponless arm, insultingly 
invited him to combat. The next 
instant, the lion rose, walked statelily 
in a semicircle, a little space aside— 
then sprang, with a roar like thunder. 

“ He is down,” shouted thousands 
of voices, “now shall we hear his 
bones crackle.” 

“ Pshaw; the Gaul is but a be- 
ginner and unskilled !” others said, 
in tones of disappointment; “ the 
brute, too, is ae be one of the 
most powerful which the editor has 
procured for several years.” 

But just then the many voiced 
clamour of the crowd was interrupted 
by a cheer from several of the upper 

ranges of benches, for quick as light- 
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ning the gladiator had regained his 
feet, sprung after the lion, who, hay- 
ing made his spring, stood at a little 
distance lashing his tail, looking 
round—and buried his sword to the 
hilt in his entrails, once, twice, thrice. 

Whereupon, enraged with his 
wounds, w ich spouted on the sand, 
the mighty beast rose on his hind 
limbs, dealing a terrible side-blow 
with his paw, which the man skilfully 
evaded, andagain rushing forward bore 
him tothe ground, where foraspace the 
combatants rolled together in mortal 
struggle, amid a mist of flying gore 
and sand. At length after some mo- 
ments, during which the gladiator— 
who, though torn and bleeding from 
a portion of his armour which had 
been shattered, had inflicted several 
new wounds—was seen to rise, and 
standing on the belly of the monster, 
which lay roaring and snorting, trans- 
fix it to the heart, with a final furious 
sword thrust. The beast rolled over 
in its side, a breathless bulk; the 
gladiator, covered with gore and dust, 
stood erect, triumphant, bowing to 
the benches. 

A tempest of cheers and murmurs 
of applause from the seats of the 
plebs and slaves for some moments 
rung, echoing through the arches of 
the building, and reverberated far 
away through the valleys of the trans- 
Tiberine hills. 

Presently, however, a murmur rose 
among the benches of the nobles, and 
here and there in other directions, 
thousands having read in the placards 
of the combat, that the gladiator was 
a Christian condemned to death, and 
who gazed with superstitious hatred 
and dislike at the doomed wretch 
whose contest had terminated so dif- 
ferently to their expectations. Among 
many of the knights, senators, and 
priests of several of the temples 
present, a strong sense of disappoint- 
ment and disapprobation was evinced. 

“By Hercules! this is strange 
sport,’ cried a stern old patrician, 
with low gray brow, and fierce cruel 
lines wrinkling his bony face. “ For 


me, I came to see a malefactor ex- 
ecuted for the amusement of the peo- 
ple—not a valuable lion killed —a 
noble brute destroying a Christian— 
not a Christian wretch a fine lion.” 

“He must fight a second time,’ 
cried hundreds of voices. 
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“And this time without armour ; 
it is monstrous that the editor should 
send a criminal cased by the security 
of iron to a combat which should be 
an execution,” suggested many in the 
lower seats, whose faces and gestures 
expressed their rage. ‘‘ Let another 
lion be brought.” 

Upon this, several figures in 
official and noble dresses were seen 
speaking to the editor of the sports, 
who forthwith ordered a Gaulish trum- 
peter to proclaim that the gladiator 
was now to encounter, without ar- 
mour, a lioness for the amusement of 
the assembly. Several slaves then 
were seen to lead him toward one of 
the doors opening on a passage, at 
either side of which the cages of the 
wild beasts were ranged, where his 
armour was quickly removed ; and 
while thus absent, a whisper from 
some well-informed persons ran round, 
that he was to be made to deprive 
the lioness of her cubs—the more to 
enrage her. 

Again there was a pause; and 
once more the gladiator, sword in 
hand, stood in the centre of the 
arena, naked, waiting his doom. 


Hereupon, while laughter broke 
from many of the male audience, a 
giddy murmur rose and ran along the 
women’s gallery. “What a fair- 
skinned Gaul,’ some of them said. 
“ One would say, so white is his skin, 
that he had fed on milk and washed 
in gnow ; it is half a pity that he is to 
form the uncooked dinner of the com- 
ing monster,’ &c., &c. But here 
and there, amid the bold, beautiful, 
senseless, and licentious gathering, 
a Christian slave or freedwoman sat 
silent, and with blanched face and 
tearful eyes, awaited the approaching 
event. 

“This is now as it ought to be,” 
said the old senator who had before 
spoken, in a judicial manner, rubbing 
his hands pompously. “ Those Chris- 
tians, the refuse of the empire, those 
magicians and demon-worshippers, 
whose malificent superstition has 
thinned the attendance in the tem- 
ples, and lessened the sale of the 
offerings, to the injury of the religion 
and trade of Rome, should be made 
the natural food of the arena. Re- 
member you not, Plancus, how well 
Caligula, though extravagant in many 


things, acted in this respect; inas- 
much as one year, when there was a 
scarcity of cattle in Rome, he ordered 
his lions to be fed witli such of his 
slavesas were thought to beChristian?” 

“ Henceforth the arena shall not 
be deprived of such garbage,” said 
his friend. ‘“‘ The safety of the State 
and the sports of the people indeed 
demand an edict such as your remarks 
suggest.” 

A movement and rustle was now 
heard among large segments of the ex- 
cited spectators, though large masses 
of the plebs and slaves maintained 
a somewhat sullen silence, with ex- 
ceptions here and there. “ What say 
you,” said an indolent patrician to his 
neighbour, “ when we see yonder fel- 
low destroyed, shall we look in at 
the baths of Agrippa, and hear Her- 
mogines recite!” “ How I wish my 
wife was here to witness this fine 
sport,” cried an old Roman farmer in 
the gallery, wiping his forehead ; 
“she'd be as pleased as at the birth 
of a boy.” 

Again the trumpet sounding, ri- 
veted every eye in the building on the 
naked victim, who, with sword 
clenched, and bloody brow raised 
toward the sky ; intrepid, in an atti- 
tude disdainful of death, stood alone. 

Then, with a grommeling roar, the 
lioness, lean and furious, springing 
— the upraised grating, dashed upon 

im. 


There was a cheer, as stealthily 
moving round him, preparing for 
another rush, it was seen she had torn 
his left arm and side open. All 
awaited the second onset, gazing now 
at the bleeding man and wary brute. 
“Has he wounded her ?” some asked. 
She walks as if blind, and does not 


charge. “He has cut her across the 
eyes,” others said. But while they 


spoke, again, in a flinging spring the 
lioness swept towards him, striking 
him to the sand ; though in that ter- 
rible moment his sword was observed 
once or twice to cleave and thrust at 
the head and body of the beast. 
When he rose he was bleeding from 
the sword-arm, and tottered in his 
steps, and a yell louder than that of 
a thousand lions saluted his discom- 
forture for some minutes. Then 


came an uncertain pause, during 
which the spectators were animated 
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with various feelings, which, how- 
ever, gave way to one of mingled ad- 
miration and astonishment among all, 
as they saw him coolly advance to- 
wards the furious animal, who stood 
tionary the while, and again and 
again veering hither and thither to 
avoid her blind rage, bury his 
sword in some vital part of her frame. 
The lioness tumbled on the sand 


ead. 

The gladiator breathing hard, de- 
luged in gore, standing beside the 
monster, gazed indifferently round, 
as one in whom the fear of death, 
braved so often, had expired. 

Whereupon an immense clamour, 
a many-voiced cry of vengeance rose 
from the lower seats, whose occupants 
rising demanded that a third lion 
should be brought forth. But at the 
same instant all such voices were 
overwhelmed by the outnumbering 
multitude above, who, inspired with 
a sense of pity and admiration of the 
Gaul’s bravery, appeared resolved 
that he should be rescued; upon which 
after a little, the editor of the sports, 
casting his eyes round the amphi- 
theatre and seeing the vast masses of 
people with thumbs reversed, de- 
manding the execution of their will, 
he gave orders that the slave should 
be led from the arena;—an order pre- 
sently carried into effect amid thun- 
ders of acclaim. 

“Tis the slaves devoted to the 
Christian superstition who have saved 
this fellow,” an old senator said, look- 
ing up with flushed and angry counte- 
nance around the higher benches. 
“Tt is time a census ascertains their 
number; stringent means are neces- 
sary, now that we have become 
isolated in such an ocean; ’tis time 
an imperial edict terminates this 
superstition.” 

** What is the name of this gladia- 
tor ?” inquired a Roman of his friend. 

“Nectanius, I am told.” 

“That’s your Roman way of pro- 
nouncing,” said a richly dressed mer- 
chant of Gaul, on the next bench, 
speaking with much volubility. “The 
man’s name is Nechtain, I am ac- 
quainted with his history ; he is the 
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son of a chieftain of my nation, taken 
prisoner in the wais of the late em- 

eror, and purchased in hither Gaul 

y the amphitheatre agents. Life is 
full of strange chances! That gladia- 
tor traces his descent from the great 
leader of the Gallic tribes, taken as a 
hostage by divus Cesar.” 

“What, Vercingetorix !—the grand- 
son of a king!” exclaimed a young 
advocate. 

“We have no kings in Gaul,” re- 
turned the merchant. ‘ Whena war 
occurs, the most able leader is chosen 
to command the tribes; such was 
Nechtain’s ancestor, not as you say, 
Vercingetorix, but Fear cinn gach 
tauris, the man at the head of every 
expedition, the greatest hero in the 
nation. This Nechtain, who has fought 
so well to-day, could have made his 
livelihood in Rome by teaching rhe- 
toric, for which, like most of us, he 
has a turn, had he not associated 
with the Christians, as many of his 
countrymen have done.” 

“ Christians—what wretches !” ex- 
claimed a Roman. “I’ve heard they 
eat human flesh at their feasts.” 

“Of that there can be no doubt,” 
his neighbour returned in a satisfied 
tone. “Thatmany of the Gauls should 
join their communion is not extra- 
ordinary, as I’ve learned from a trader 
who travelled to the end of the west- 
ern country of the barbarians, that 
several of these tribes, not to speak 
of those of Britain, its neighbouring 
islands, and the Cimbric peninsula, 
are cannibals.” 

“Well, how like you our sports?” 
said Publicus to Susarion. 

“Immensely,” the latter returned 

coolly. “I see it is by familiarizing 
the people with death, their rulers 
have made them a nation of conquer- 
ors. 
“We, Romans, live between the 
temples of Venus and Libitina,” said 
Publicus, gaily ; “but come, you will 
have enough of thissort of thing if you 
remain in Italy—come, let us to one 
of the theatres, after which, when 
night sets in, we shall look up some 
curious phases of night life in the 
city.” 
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TWO REMARKABLE EXECUTIONS : GOVERNOR WALL AND COLONEL DESPARD. 


In 1802, Governor Wall was hanged 
for a murder committed twenty years 
before ; and in 1803, Colonel Despard 
underwent the extreme penalty for 
high treason, after having loyally 
served his king and country for more 
than thirty years. The evidence was 
considered ample on both sides—we 
do not say otherwise ; but the law 
was more readily satisfied in those 
days than it isnow. The proofs on 
which Miss Blandy suffered death for 
poisoning her father, in 1752, would 
obtain no conviction in 1865. The 
Irish Executive reprieved Kirwan, 
less because they believed him inno- 
cent of killing his wife, than that they 
pony regarded the evidence as 
egally insufficient, and thought, per- 
haps, as others did, that the doubtful 
jurors gave in, to avoid protracted in- 
carceration. A Bellingham to-morrow 
would undoubtedly escape on a plea 
of lunacy. Our criminal code, long 
signalized as Draconic, inclines now 
to the opposite extreme. The total 
abolition of capital punishment, cases 
of murder included, has many advo- 
cates. Profounder political economists 
than we assume to be, must determine 
what is best for the common good, and 
how the medium should be adjusted. 
The subject is under consideration of 
a special committee, who will, doubt- 
less, deliver a sound judgment. 
Joseph Wall was descended from a 
good family, and entered the army at 
an early age. He had reached the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, when he 
was appointed lieutenant-governor of 
the island of Goree, on the coast of 
Africa, in the year 1780. The emolu- 
ments were considerable, as, besides 
his military appointments, he acted 
as superintendent of trade to the co- 
lony. His family were originally 
Roman Catholics, but, of course, he 
conformed to the Protestant Church, 
or, in those days of exclusiveness, he 
could not have held his commission. 
His temper was harsh and absolute, 
which rendered him unpopular with 
his brother officers. When he re- 
turned to London, after the event 
which ultimately cost him his life, he 
said to a friend that his chief reason 
for avoiding a trial was, because 


several of those who would have been 
witnesses against him were his per- 
sonal enemies. But though severe, 
he had the reputation of being just ; 
and even on his trial it appeared that 
the alleged mutiny amongst the troops 
at Goree arose from the idea that 
if they were not paid their arrears in 
his time they would not receive them 
at all. These arrears were not, how- 
ever, incurred during his command, 
neither had he allowed any fresh ones 
to accumulate. It is but fair to state 
that the soldiers appealed to him, 
under a favourable impression of his 
sense of justice, rather than to his 
successor, who was then on the spot, 
and equally well acquainted with the 
circumstances. The crime with which 
he stood charged was flogging several 
of the soldiers without a court-mar- 
tial, of which more than one died ; 
but he left the island in ignorance of 
the fatal consequences of his violence. 

When sent for to Bath by Lord 
Sydney, then Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, two years later, he surrendered 
himself to stand a trial; but the 
yublic mind was so inflamed against 
ae that he bribed the officers who 


had him in custody during the jour- 
ney to London, and contrived to es- 


cape. Undera feigned name he lived 
for many years on the Continent— 
sometimes in Italy, but more con- 
stantly in France. He associated 
chiefly with officers of his own country 
who served in the French army, and 
was well known at the Scotch and 
Trish Colleges in Paris. After his 
misfortune he spoke little concerning 
his family and relations. He was 
married to a lady of rank, the daugh- 
ter of Lord Seaforth, and had one 
son in a respectable line of life ; also 
a daughter, who, after his death, be- 
came so reduced in circumstances and 
position as to marry a private soldier, 
and to subsist on charity. In 1797 
Colonel Wall returned to England, as 
if by a kind of fatality, without any 
apparent reason, and applied, through 
the medium of a friend, to obtain a 
safe retreat, which was procured for 
himat a housein Lambeth Cut, where 
his wife visited him frequently, and he 
remained several months, seldom go- 
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ing out, and that either very late or 
early. He was frequently advised by 
the friend who had procured him the 
lodging to leave the country again, 
and questioned as to his motive for 
remaining. _He never attempted to 
give any, but appeared, even at the 
time when he was so studiously con- 
cealing himself, to have a distant in- 
tention of encountering trial. His 
mind was evidently unsettled, and he 
was incapable of a firm resolution, 
one way or the other. Even the 
manner in which he finally gave him- 
self up, showed a similar want of de- 
termination, leaving it to chance 
whether the minister should send 
for him or not; for, rather than go of 
his own accord, he wrote to say “‘ he 
was ready to surrender, if required” 
—-a less becoming, but not a less pe- 
rilous mode of encountering danger. 
He hesitated before deciding even on 
this half step, when he found some of 
the witnesses still living who had been 
represented to him as dead, and 
thought of again going abroad; but 
the eminent counsel, Mr., afterwards 
Chief Justice Sir Vicary Gibbs, who 
had materially assisted in getting off 
Horne Tooke, Hardy, and Thelwall, 
told him there was little danger, and 
advised him to risk the issue of a 
trial. One of the Secretaries of State 
also concurred in the same opinion. 
In 1801 he was apprehended at 
2a house in Upper Thornhaugh- 
street, Bedford-square, to which he 
had removed some time before. The 
£200 offered by the King’s proclama- 
tion, in 1784, after his first escape, 
was paid to the police officers who 
took him into custody, notwithstand- 
ing his voluntary surrender of his 
person. That this unfortunate man, 
under the influence of passion, and 
the apprehension, well or ill-grounded, 
of a mutiny, acted with great and un- 
necessary cruelty, admits of no dis- 
pute; but it is difficult to believe 
that he anticipated the consequence, 
and intended to commit murder. 
Even the surgeon said he was not 
prepared to expect the fatal results of 
such a punishment in that climate. 
On Wednesday, the 20th of Janu- 
ary, 1802, a special commission sat at 
the sessions-house, Old Bailey, for 
the trial of Joseph Wall, indicted for 
the wilful murder of James Arm- 
strong, by flogging him with a cord, 
on the 10th of July, 1782, of which 
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flogging he languished for a few days 
and then died. The Lord Chief Baron 
of the Court of Exchequer, Sir Archi- 
bald Macdonald, presided, assisted by 
Mr. Justice Rooke and Mr. Justice 
Lawrence. The indictment wasopened 
by Mr. Abbott, Solicitor-General. 
The Attorney-General, Sir Edward 
Law, afterwards Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough, then addressed the court and 
jury. His statement, supported in 
all the leading points by evidence, 
went to show that the prisoner had 
been Governor of Goree, and the 
deceased a sergeant in the African 
corps doing duty there. It being 
known that the former was going 
over to England the day previous to 
his intended departure, the deceased, 
with about fifteen or twenty more, 
passed by the governor’s house, and 
stopped at the commissary’s, who was 
to accompany him home. On a 
message sent by the prisoner to know 
what they wanted, they returned for 
answer that they wanted the commis- 
sary, in order to settle with him for 
their short rations—a compensation 
always made by government in 
money, when there has existed a 
preceding necessity of putting soldiers 
or sailors on reduced allowance of 
food. The prisoner ordered them to 
return to their barracks or he would 
flog one-half of them. They quietly 
dispersed at once. In about an hour, 
or an hour and a-half, a body consist- 
ing of nearly the same number as at 
first, was proceeding to the same place; 
the prisoner went out to meet them, 
and calling to the deceased, asked 
what they wanted? To which the 
latter, with his hat off, and in a very - 
respectful manner, repeated the 
answer he had given before. They 
were again ordered to go back, and 
again quietly obeyed. They were 
without arms, and not in uniform. 
This was in the forenoon. After 
dinner, the governor, coming upon 
parade, struck one of the guard, who 
was under arms, and who was be- 
lieved by the witness who stated the 
fact to have been in liquor ; the wea- 
pon he used was a bayonet, which 
he had taken from the sentry at the 
main gtacd, and whom he confined 
along with the other. He then had 
the men summoned to parade, though 
before the usual hour, and a circle of 
two deep being formed, the officers 
caine into the centre, into which was 
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brought part of the carriage of a six- 
pounder. The governor, after speak- 
ing to the officers, called the deceased 
from the ranks, and ordered him to 
be tied to the carriage and whipped 
by blacks, whom he, by menaces, in- 
cited to be severe in the infliction. 
It was with a kind of rope he was 
flogged. He was then carried to the 
hospital, where, in a few days, he 
died. The cause of his death was 
proved by the surgeon, as were the 
number of lashes. The identical rope 
or cat was produced. The deceased 
was also proved to have been a 
healthy man previous to this treat- 
ment. 

A lieutenant, a sergeant-major, and 
several privates deposed as to the 
fact of there being no appearance of 
mutiny. Except the lieutenant, all 
the other officers then present were 
dead. A letter was proved, written 
by the prisoner to the Secretary of 
State on the August following, and a 
garrison return signed by him, in 
neither of which was mention made 
of the mutiny. A proclamation for 
his apprehension was also proved; and 
his escape from the officers who were 
bringing him from Bath to London, 
in 1782. A letter was read, 
dated in 1784, addressed by the 
prisoner to Lord Sydney, promis- 
ing that as soon as he could procure 
his-witnesses, which he expected to 
be able to do in a few months, he 
would surrender ; and another letter 
to Lord Pelham, dated in October, 
1801, declaring that he was then ready 
to stand his trial. The deputy judge- 
advocate proved that he had made 
search in the office for the proceedings 
of a court-martial on the deceased, 
but that there were none found ; and 
that there are no proceedings of field 
or drum-head courts-martial trans- 
mitted, except in the article of 
mutiny. 

The defence set up by the prisoner 
was much the same as that which had 
been taken by his counsel in their line 
of cross-examining the witnesses for 
the crown. It stated the existence of 
an actual mutiny; a trial of James 
Armstrong by a court-martial, all the 
membersof which were now dead; the 
infliction of punishment by pone 
not usually employed on such occa- 
sions, on account of all the drummers 
being drunk ; and justified the wea- 
pon with which it was inflicted, and 





which was proved to be more deadly 
than the ordinary cat-of-nine-tails, 
on the ground that none other could 
be at the time procured ; and imputed 
the death of the man to his having 
drank to excess in the hospital. 
This had been denied by one surgeon, 
and the other only proved that the 
deceased might have drank the hos- 
pital allowance, which was half a 
pint of brandy or a pint of wine 
mixed with water, but not that he 
had done so. 

The circumstance of the prisoner’s 
escaping from the officers of justice 
who had him in custody, he accounted 
for by saying that he did not know 
the charges against him, and not be- 
ing prepared with witnesses was afraid 
that public prejudice would run so 
high as to make it unsafe to abide a 
trial at that time. To support his 
statements, he called the widow of the 
officer next in command to himself at 
Goree, in 1782, who said she was in 
the Government House on the morn- 
ing in question. She deposed that 
the number of men who came there 
were between seventy and eighty, 
headed by Sergeant Armstrong, who, 
addressing the governor, swore that if 
he did not comply with their demand 
they would break open the stores and 
satisfy themselves. The governor 
required a few hours to consider. 
They said he should not leave the 
island till they were satisfied. On 
their going away, which they did 
turbulently, the governor sent for the 
officers off a. who agreed that the 
conspirators should not be taken at 
once, but tried separately by a court- 
martial. The drum-major, on being 
ordered to prepare for punishment, 
reported that all the cats had been 
destroyed, and that the men were de- 
termined to resist the degradation. 
She was certain that the witness who 
had sworn himself to have been or- 
derly sergeant that day was not the 
person then on the duty. This man 
vas called up again and contradicted 

er. 

The wife of an artillery private de- 
posed as to the mutiny ; and also 
that the short allowance claim had 
not arisen under the government of 
the prisoner, but during that of his 
predecessors. Her husband corrobo- 
rated her evidence in all particulars. 
He also denied the identity of a rope 
produced in court, which he swore 
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was twice as thick as the one used. 
A non-commissioned officer testified 
as to the mutiny, and said that Arm- 
strong, after his punishment, walked 
unassisted to the hospital. The pri- 
soner produced several respectable 
witnesses to character, and the crown 
brought forward others to rebut his 
defence generally. The extenuatin 

point in his favour was the actua 

existence of a mutiny ; but this the 
court appeared to disbelieve. 

The case being closed on both sides, 
the Chief Baron, in a most excellent 
charge, defined the authority of pa- 
rents and masters in the infliction of 
punishment, and then, having gone 
into a recapitulation of the evidence, 
minutely scrutinized the probability 
of every part of it. He commented 
on the contradictions of the prisoner’s 
witnesses, and telling the jury that if 
they had any doubt they should in- 
cline to mercy, sent them to delibe- 
rate. They retired for about half an 
hour, and returned with a verdict 
of Guilty. Sentence of death was 
passed in the usual form, to be carried 
into execution on the Friday follow- 
ing. The prisoner was then removed 
from the bar. A respite was after- 
wards granted until Monday, and a 
second to the Thursday after, when 
the execution took place. Two other 
indictments were prepared against 
Governor Wall, upon which he would 
have been tried, in all probability, 
had the first failed. These were for 
the murder of William Patterson, a 
corporal, and Thomas Upton, a pri- 
vate in the African corps, who were 
flogged at the same time, and under 
the same circumstances as Arm- 
strong, and died in consequence. In 
the case of Patterson, it was said the 
evidence would have been stronger 
than in either of the others, inas- 
much as the charge of mutiny, real 
or pretended, would not apply to him. 

ean efforts were made to save 
Wall. From the time of the first 
respite until twelve o’clock on Wed- 
nesday night he entertained confident 
hopes of his safety. During the whole 
of Wednesday, the 27th, the case occu- 
pied the great law officers. The judges 
met at the Chancellor’s in the after- 
noon. Theconference lasted upwards 
of three hours. Numerous petitions 
were presented to the King, and 
several from high quarters; but His 
Majesty, with great firmness, resisted 
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every application, and insisted that 
justice should take its course. The 
King had been prevailed upon to 
grant some very unpopular pardons 
during hisreign. In this instance he 
ordered a popular execution. The 
epoch was unfavourable for the con- 
demned man. Within a fortnight 
before, twenty sailors, mutineers of 
the crew of the 7'’éméraire,in Admiral 
Mitchel’s fleet, were hanged at Ports- 
mouth. The measure was thought to 
be one of extreme severity, and had 
mercy been extended to Governor 
Wall, so soon after, the rage and in- 
dignation of the lower classes would 
have exceeded all bounds. As it was, 
the bare supposition of his possible 
pardon raised a cry of “the poor 
guilty suffer, the rich guilty escape.” 

ublic attention was so engrossed by 
this case, that even the definitive 
treaty of peace was almost forgotten. 

At a little after four o’clock on the 
morning of Thursday, the 28th of 
January, 1802, the scaffold began to 
be erected at Newgate, by torchlight, 
and was completed soon after seven, 
except the black hanging, which was 
not permitted to be displayed, nor the 
prison bell to toll, for the departure 
of any one convicted of murder. The 
institution of the new drop was yet 
unknown, and the old-fashioned, 
movable, clumsy gallows, was the 
modus operandi, 

During the time of his confinement, 
previous to trial, Governor Wall occu- 
pied the apartment recently the resi- 
dence of Ridgway, the bookseller. 
His wife lived with him for the last 
fortnight. Although he was allowed 
two hours a day to walk in the yard, 
he never availed himself of this in- 
dulgence, nor went out of his room, 
except into the lobby, to consult with 
his counsel. He lived well, and was 
at times very facetious, easy in his 
manners, and pleasant in conversa- 
tion. During the night he frequently 
sat up in his bed and sang psalms, 
overheard by his fellow-prisoners. 
After trial he was lodged in a cell, 
but was so far favoured as not to be 
put in irons. A guard was placed 
over him at night, to prevent his 
doing violence to himself. His usual 
bed was brought there, on which he 
threw himself in an agony of mind, 
declaring that it was his intention not 
to rise until they called him on the 
fatal morning. The sherifis were par- 
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ticularly pointed and preeise in their 
directions for confining him to the 
usual condemned diet of bread and 
water. These orders werescrupulously 
fulfilled. He had a parting and affect- 
ing interview with his wife, who left 
him finally at about eleven o’clock on 
the night of Wednesday, the 27th. 
Soon after, Kirby, the gaoler, and Mr. 
Sheriff Cox, visited him in his ceil. 
He inquired if any news had arrived. 
He was told none. He expected a 
reprieve up to twelve, and not until 
that hour had elapsed did he resign 
himself to his fate. He inquired par- 
ticularly whether the machine on 
being brought out of the press-yard 
would make much noise, and asked 
at what time. The prison attendant, 
unwilling to discompose his mind, 
pretended to be ignorant of these 
matters. He fell asleep between four 
and five o’clock, and did not hear the 
disturbance occasioned by the passage 
of the gallows, at five o’clock, although 
it shook the whole prison. About 
twenty minutes after, a mail-coach 
going by, he started, and said, “Is 
that the scaffold?” The same person 
answered no, that it was the mail, 
and he might hear the guard’s horn. 
He slept no more, but asked many 
other questions, particularly whether, 
being a tall man, he could not avoid 
the jerk in the falling of the plat- 
form, although it was done, he sup- 
posed, to dislocate the neck of the 
sulferer, and put him sooner out of 
his agony. His voice preserved its 
usual strength and tone to the end; 
and although minute in his questions 
respecting the machinery in every 
part, spoke of his approaching execu- 
tion and death with perfect calmness. 
The ordinary, Dr. Ford, entered at 
seven, when the prisoner devoutly 
joined him for some time in prayer. 
They then passed on to an ante-room. 
Governor Wall asked “whether it 
was a fine morning?’ On being 
answered in the affirmative, he said, 
“The time hangs heavily; I am 
anxious for the close of this scene.” 
One of the officers then proceeded to 
bind his arms with a cord, for which 
he extended them out firmly; but 
recollecting himself, said, “1 beg 
your pardon for a moment ;” and put- 
ting his hand in his pocket, he drew 
out two white handkerchiefs, binding 
one round his temples, so as nearly to 
conceal his eyes, over which he placed 
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a white cap, and then put on a round 
hat. The other handkerchief he kept 
between his hands. He then ob- 
served, “The cord cuts me, but it’s 
no matter.” Dr. Ford desired it to 
be loosened, for which the prisoner 
bowed and thanked him. As the 
clock struck eight, the door was 
thrown open, at which Sheriff Cox 
and his oilicers appeared. “I attend 
you, sir,” said the governor; and the 
procession to the scaffold over the 
debtors’ door, immediately succeeded. 

As soon as the principal figure in 
the tragic scene about to be enacted 
became visible to the populace, three 
tremendous yells of execration issued 
from a dense crowd of both sexes, 
and evidently deprived him of the 
fortitude he had summoned up. He 
bowed his head under this extreme 
pressure of ignominy, when the hang 
man put the halter over it, but took 
it off again to replace it more con- 
veniently. This done, the eriminal 
stooped forward and spoke to tlie 
ordinary, who, no doubt at his re- 
quest, pulled the cap over the lower 
part of the face. In an instant, with- 
out waiting for any signal, the plat- 
form dropped, and the wretched man 
was launched into eternity! From 
the knot of the rope turning round tu 
the back of the neck, and his legs not 
being pulled, at his particular request, 
he was suspended in convulsive agony 
for more than a quarter of an hour. 
After hanging the full time prescribed 
by law, the body was cut down, put 
into a cart, and immediately conveyed 
to a building in Cowcross-street, to be 
dissected. He was dressed in a mixed 
coloured loose coat, with a black 
collar, a swansdown waistcoat, blue 
pantaloons, and white stockings. He 
appeared a miserable, emaciated ob 
ject, never having quitted the bed in 
his cell from the day of trial to the 
morning of execution. His age was 
differently stated ; but he must have 
been sixty at the least. He was buried 
in St. Pancras churchyard. 

Public indignation had never ran so 
high since the execution of Elizabeth 
Brownrigg. for flogging female appren- 
tices to death, in 1767. The crowd, 
though prodigious, was less than that 
which attended the hanging of Adam- 
son and Williamson for forgery, three 
years before, or of Holloway and Hag- 
gerty, for the murder of Mr. Steele, 
five years later, when thirty of the 
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spectators were trodden to death, and 
treble that number maimed and dis- 
abled. 

The circumstances attending the 
conviction of Governor Wall are more 
than commonly remarkable. The 
length of- time that had elapsed 
since the commission of the crime ; 
his withdrawing himself from justice 
in 1784; his voluntary return, and 
surrender in 1801, in the confidence 
that he would be acquitted for want 
of proof; and the presence of every 
witness who could have originally 
appeared against him, or who was en- 
abled to contradict those brought for- 
ward in his defence, with the absence, 
from death, of others who might have 
exonerated him—all these points im- 
pressed on many minds a strong con- 
firmation of the belief that Providence 
interferes in a peculiar manner in the 
detection and punishment of murder. 
But the case, in all its bearings, was 
a singularly unhappy if not a hard 
one. We can scarcely class it as in- 
tentional, premeditated murder. He 
might or might not have escaped the 
extreme penalty at another time. The 
court may have had an unconscious 
bias from the state of public feeling 
on some of the circumstances of the 
day. But it cannot be said in this 
instance, however it may lamentably 
apply to others on record, that either 
the immediate tribunal, or the min- 
isters who ordered it, were swayed by 
the civium ardor prava jubentium,* 
the wild fury of the people com- 
pelling evil measures, on the one 
hand, or the vudtusinstantis tyranni,* 
the frown of threatening despotism, 
on the other. It was not a sacrifice 
to private faction, popular outcry, or 
ministerial cabal, There was neither 
the savage party rage, which shot 
Admiral Byng for a simple error in 
judgment in not winning a signal 
victory, or “ pour encourager les 
“autres,” as Voltaire said; nor the 
maudlin, misplaced forbearance which 
spared General Whitelocke for the 
palpable cowardice which occasioned 
a disgraceful defeat, and the slaughter 
of a host of gallant men. In such 

laring misdeeds, the weight of sin 
fies with the backstair influence 
which appoints incompetent com- 
manders. While Whitelocke was 


under trial, a print was exhibited in 
many shop windows, entitled ‘“‘ The 

thost of Byng.” It represented the 
general in full scarlet uniform, tos- 
sing on a sleepless couch, and the ad- 
miral, in naval blue, standing. at the 
foot, uttering these words :—“ Mark ! 
If he who caused the death of thou- 
sands is suffered to escape, I am a 
murdered man !” 

The indictment of the Attorney- 
General at Wall’s trial was candid, 
moderate, and impartial ; a simple 
narrative of facts, without any other 
comment than a legal construction 
of how far they were criminal. This 
cause célébre lives in our history as a 
monument of retributive justice, and 
as a warning to all intrusted with 
command, in places remote from con- 
trol, to use their delegated authority 
with moderation. The contempo- 
raneous trials exhibited an antithesis 
of constitutional privilege. The 
Judge-Advocate of the Admiralty 
was seen prosecuting disobedience and 
breach of discipline at Portsmouth ; 
while the King’s Attorney-General 
stood forward to obtain redress 
against cruelty and abuse of power, in 
London. 

From murder to treason: the crime 
differs, but the law of England 
awards the same punishment. There 
are those who think this ought to be 
amended in the one instance, if not 
in the other. In France, the penalty 
of ordinary treason is deportation. 
But treason often includes compassing 
the death of the sovereign, a many 
other deaths in the process. In such 
cases, wherein lies the distinction ex- 
eept in the multiplied enormity which 
deals in wholesale instead of indi- 
vidual murder? The conspiracy of 
Colonel Despard, in 1802, was quite 
as inclusive in its object as the grea 
Chartist movement of 1848, but far 
more wild and impracticable in the 
projected mode of action. 

Edward Marcus Despard was a 
native of Queen’s County, Ireland. 
He entered the army in early life, and 
served with fidelity and distinction. 
At the close ot the American War of 
Independence, he was stationed in the 
West Indies, where he acquired credit 
by an expedition to the Spanish main. 
At the close of the Nootka Sound 
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affair, he had reached the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the 79th Regi- 
ment, and held the office of superin- 
tendent at Honduras. Some part of 
his conduct giving offence to the set- 
tlers, complaints were forwarded 
against him, upon which he was sus- 
pended and sent home. He applied 
to Government for an investigation 
of his conduct, which was rejected, as 
were also his claims. This naturally 
irritated him, and conceiving that, at 
least, he had a right to a fair hearing, 
in his disappointment and soured 
feelings, he became a violent demo- 
crat, renounced his allegiance, and 
engaged in traitorous projects against 
the State. These projects were soon, 
in part, revealed. Colonel Despard, 
being arrested on suspicion, was im- 
mured for three years in the prison of 
Cold Bath Fields. His treatment 
during thiscaptivity was unnecessarily 
harsh, and on several occasions com- 
plained of and discussed in the House 
of Commons. On his release, it was 
evident that his temper had given 
way under a sense of his wrongs, real 
or imaginary, and that his intellect, 
to a certain extent, was disordered. 
He frequented low ale-houses in Lon- 
don, and leagued himself with some 
of the refuse of society. With these 
he formed a plot, cemented by an oath 
of secrecy, to murder the King and 
Royal Family, and to seize the Tower, 
the Bank, and other public offices. 
His idea was, to load the great gun in 
the park with grape-shot, to surround 
it suddenly with a band of the con- 
spirators, when the King went to open 
Parliament, in November, 1802, and 
to discharge the deadly missiles at 
the royal carriage, as it passed—an 
exaggerated anticipation of Fieschi’s 
infernal-machine plot in 1835. One 
conspirator, less diabolically savage 
than his associates, observed that 
the lives of many innocent persons 
would thereby be destroyed. “Let 
them keep out of the way,” said 
Despard. Some of the gang turned 
king’s evidence, the worst of all 
classes of witnesses— necessary evils ; 
but in treasonable cases ey 
the only ones that can be obtained, 
and they are seldom wanting. Few 
confederates of a conspiracy have the 
constancy of the Athenian courtezan, 
of whom it is recorded that she cut 
her tongue out, that no pressure 
might place it in her power to betray 


the plot against the Pisistratide, 
which had been revealed to her. The 
ministers received timely notice of Col- 
onel Despard’s plans, and took their 
measures accordingly. On the 20th 
of November, three days before the 
date fixed for the royal procession, a 
ey of the London, Surrey, 
and Kent patrols surrounded the 
Oakley Arms, a small public-house 
in Lambeth. There Despard and 
thirty-two of his confederates, all of 
the lowest class, were seized. 

On the 7th of February a special 
commission assembled for their trial, 
at which Lord Ellenborough presided. 
Best, afterwards Chief Justice and 
Lord Wynford, was retained by Des- 
pard as his leading counsel. He sum- 
moned many witnesses to character, 
amongst others Lord Nelson and Sir 
Alured Clarke. Lord Nelson deposed 
that he had served with the prisoner on 
the Spanish main at the attack of Fort 
St. Juan, in 1780, and that he bore 
the character of a brave officer as well 
as of an honorable and loyal man. 
Lord Ellenborough, adverting to this 
testimony in summing up, observed 
that it had been given by “a man on 
whom to pronounce an eulogy were to 
waste words.” Lord Nelson says, in 
a letter to Alexander Davison, written 
the day after; “I was at Colonel 
Despard’s trial yesterday, subpoenaed 
by him for a character. I think the 
plot deeper than was imagined ; but 
as to the extent, nothing except the 
Guards has come out.” This last 
paragraph was in allusion to two of the 
arrested conspirators being privates in 
the Guards, and seized in uniform. It 
was thought more of their comrades 
were implicated. The evidence pro- 
duced before the Court was clear and 
ie Colonel Despard and six of 

1is associates, the two soldiers in- 
cluded, were found guilty of high 
treason, and sentenced to be hanged 
and beheaded. The jury strongly re- 
commended him to mercy, we may 
presume, on the score of his former 
services and loyalty. 

On Monday, February the 21st, the 
execution took place on the top of the 
new gaol in Horsemonger-lane, in the 
borough. When the warrant was de- 
livered on the preceding Saturday, it 
was communicated to the condemned 
oo by the keeper of the prison, 

ir. Ives, with as much humanity as 
the nature of the case required. It 
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was expected by all, and received with 
fortitude. Colonel Despard observed 
that the time was sliort ; but he never 
expected, from the first, that the re- 
commendation of the jury would be 
effectual. From the moment of con- 
viction he tad begun to prepare him- 
self for the hour that would close 
all sublunary scenes upon him for 
ever. During the whole of the in- 
terval between sentence and execution 
he behaved with composure, and gave 
no indications of unsettled intellect. 
A portion of his time he employed in 
writing, some in reading, and the 
greater part in conversation with his 
wife. 

Soon after the arrival of the war- 
rant, all papers, and everything he 
possessed were immediately taken 
from him. He was strictly searched, 
to discover whether he had any knife 
or means of self-destruction concealed 
about his person, and everything that 
it was thought might enable him to 
put an end to his existence was con- 
veyed out of his reach. There is no 
reason to suppose that he intended to 
emulate the conduct of Eugene Aram, 
or had the slightest design of evading 
the law by committing suicide. But 
these are the usual and necessary pre- 

. cautions. Mrs. Despard was greatly 
affected when she received the first 
intelligence that his fate was sealed ; 
but on Sunday she recovered her for- 
titude, and accompanied by another 
lady, had a lastinterview with her hus- 
band about three o’clock. The lady 
wept bitterly ; but first Mrs. Despard, 
and then the Colonel, reproached her 
with her weakness. The husband and 
wife bore up with great firmness, even 
at the parting ; and when she got into 
a coach, as it drove off, she waved her 
handkerchief out of the window. The 
other prisoners waited their fate with 
equal hardihood, but conducted them- 
selves with lesssolemnity than Colonel 
Despard. Their wives and other re- 
latives were allowed to take leave of 
them on Sunday. The scene was ex- 
tremely distressing. Five of these 
men attended the chapel within the 
aol on Sunday morning. Macnamara, 
Peing a Roman Catholic, did not 
attend, neither did Colonel Despard, 
who constantly refused the assistance 
of a clergyman. 

Mrs. Despard having taken leave of 
her husband at three o'clock on Sun- 
day afternoon, came again about five ; 
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but it was thought advisable to spare 
both the pangs of a second parting, 
and she was therefore not admitted 
into the prison. She evinced some in- 
dignation at the refusal, and expressed 
a strong opinion with respect to the 
cause for which her husband was to 
suffer. 

After Mrs. Despard had left the 
Colonel on Sunday, he walked up and 
down his cell for some time, seemingly 
more agitated than he had been at the 
moment of leave-taking. Between six 
and seven he threw himself on the 
bed, and fell into a short sleep. At 
eight o'clock he awoke and addressed 
one of the ofticers of the prison who 
was with him in these words :-—“ Me ! 
They shall receive no information 
from me. No, not for all the gifts, 
the gold, and jewels in the possession 
of the Crown!” He then composed’ 
himself -and remained silent. The 
above expressions led to a supposition 
that endeavors had been made to 
pa upon him to make disclosures. 

ter in the evening he was visited 
by the gentleman who acted as his 
solicitor, who came to ask where he 
wished to be buried. After some de- 
liberation he replied, that he believed 
several of his countrymen lay in St. 
Pancras church-yard, and there he 
desired to be interred. The clergy- 
man of the prison, Mr. Winkworth, 
had several times made overtures to 
the Colonel to commune with him. 
This he declined with courtesy. On 
Sunday he repeated the request, but 
received the same denial. Mr. Wink- 
worth wished him then toaccepta book, 
which he also declined. He was un- 
derstood to have said that he was not 
particularly attached to any form of 
worship or faith, and that his mind 
was entirely made up upon religious 
matters. e slept soundly until half- 
past four on Monday morning, and 
passed the remainder of the time in 
walking up and down his cell. 

At five, St. George’s bell began to 
toll, and continued for about an hour, 
At half-past six, the prison bell rang— 
the signal for unlocking the cells. Mr. 
Winkworth, and Mr. Griffith, the 
Roman Catholic priest, the same gen- 
tleman who attended Quigly when he 
was executed, came to the prison and 
were immediately admitted to the con- 
demned. At seven o'clock five of 
them went into the chapel. Colonel 
Despard remained in his cell, and 
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Macnamara in his, praying with the 
minister of his persuasion. The five 
conducted themselves with much de- 
corum in the chapel. They joined in 
the prayers with earnestness, and 
severally received the Sacrament. The 
service in the chapel lasted three 
quarters of an hour. Before it was 
over Colonel Despard and Macnamara 
were ‘brought down from their cells. 
Their irons were knocked off, and their 
armsand hands bound with ropes. Des- 
pard walked up and down before the 
chapel door, but did not enter. Mac- 
namara remained in earnest conversa- 
tion with the priest, and with a book 
in his hand. After the five had re- 
ceived the Sacrament, they were 
brought out of the chapel and their 
ironsremoved. The executioner then 
tied their arms and hands in the same 
manner as he had before bound Des- 
pard and Macnamara. 
Notice was then given to the sheriff 
that they were ready. Colonel Des- 
ard, who stood the first, retired be- 
ind, and motioned to Francis, who 
was making way for him, to precede. 
The hurdle had been previously pre- 
pared in the court-yard. Macnamara 
and Graham were first put into it, 
and drawn to the lodge, where the 
inner gates were opened, and they 
were conveyed to the staircase leading 
up to the scaffold. The hurdle re- 
turned, and brought Broughton and 
Wrattan, then Wood and Francis. 
Last of all, Colonel Despard was put 
into it alone. He shook hands with 
a gentleman as he got in, and looked 
up to the scaffold withasmile. Dur- 
ing this part of the awful ceremony, 
the bell of St. George’s tolled again. 
On reaching the staircase the prison- 
ers were escorted up, one by one. As 
soon as the cord was fastened round 
the neck of one, the second appeared, 
and so on, until all seven stood in a 
row. Macnamara was the first. He 
still held a book in his hand, and 
when he felt the cord, exclaimed, 
with the greatest devotion, “ Lord 
Jesus, have mercy upon me!” Gra- 
ham came second. He looked pale 
and ghastly, but spoke not. Wrattan 
was the third, and exhibited perfect 
self-possession. Broughton, the fourth, 
smiled as he ran lightly up ; but when 
the rope was placed on his neck, he 
turned pale and smiled no more. 
Wood and Francis, in their military 
uniforms, were the fifth and sixth. 


They stood composed. Francis was 
the best-looking of all, tall, handsome, 
and a manly figure. 

Colonel Despard was brought up 
last. He wore boots, a dark brown 
great-coat, and his hair unpowdered. 
His step was firm ; his countenance 
underwent not the slightest change 
while the appalling prelimifaries to 
execution were taking place. He 
looked on the assembled multitude 
beneath with unmoved aspect, and 
advancing as near as he could to the 
edge of the scaffold, spoke as follows : 
— Fellow-citizens, I come here, as 
you see, after having served my coun- 
try faithfully, honorably, and use- 
fully, for a long series of years, to 
suffer death upon the scafiold, for a 
crime of which I protest I am not 
guilty. I solemnly declare that I am 
no more guilty of it than any of you 
who may be now hearing me. But 
though his Majesty’s ministers know, 
as well as I do, that I am innocent, 
yet they avail themselves of a legal 
pretext to destroy a man because he 
has been a friend to truth, to liberty, 
and to justice.” Here there was a 
considerable huzza from that portion 
of the crowd nearest to him; but 
from the height of the scatfiold above 
the ground, it was impossible they 
could catch more than an indistinct 
impression of what was said. He 
then proceeded—“ Because he has 
been a friend to the poor and the 
oppressed. But, citizens, I hope and 
trust, notwithstanding my fate, and 
the fate of those who, no doubt, will 
soon follow me, that the principles of 
freedom, humanity, and justice, will 
finally triumph over falsehood, ty- 
ranny, and delusion, and every prin- 
ciple hostile to the interests of the 
human race. And now, having said 
this, I have little more to add.” 
Here his voice seemed to falter. He 
paused, as if he had meant to say 
something more, but had forgotten 
it. He then concluded with these 
words—“T have little more to add, 
except to wish you all, health, hap- 
piness, and freedom, which I have 
endeavoured, as far as was in my 
power, to procure for you and for 
mankind in general.” 

There is little dependence to be 
placed on the farewell speeches of 
enthusiasts condemned for political 
offences, as indications of real charac- 
ter and purpose. They are generally 
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got up for effect—a last futile scintil- 
lation of human pride, even on the 
brink of eternity. From the days of 
Harmodius, Aristogiton, and the elder 
Brutus, down to those of the living 
Mazzinis, all who seek to overthrow 
established systems try to persuade 
themselves, and to make others be- 
lieve, that their cause is holy—that 
they are martyrs if they fall in it— 
and that the end sanctifies the means. 
A public execution is a temptation for 
display. Even the debauched, grace- 
less old trimmer, Simon Frazer, Lord 
Lovat, made a respectable final exit, 
feeling the edge of the axe with the 
dignity of an Essex or a Raleigh, and 
repeating a patriotic sentiment from 
Horace— Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria morv’?—“Sweet and glorious is 
it to die for one’s country.” His real 
nature was more truly exhibited in 
the disgusting coarseness of his re- 
mark when told that the King remit- 
ted the process of quartering after 
decapitation. 

Colonel Despard spoke, as we have 
stated above, in a firm, clear tone. 
As soon as he had ceased, Mr. Wink- 
worth prayed with the five Protestant 
prisoners. Macnamara prayed ear- 
nestly with the Catholic priest. Des- 
pard surveyed the crowd, and made a 
short answer, which could not be 
heard, to some few words addressed 
to him by Francis, who stood next to 
him. he clergyman now shook 
hands with each of them. Colonel 
Despard bowed and seemed to utter 
thanks as he took his hand. The 
executioner pulled the caps on the 
faces of the condemned, and de- 
scended the scaffold. The most awful 
silence prevailed, and the thousands 
present, with one accord, stood un- 
covered. Strange are the evolutions 
of popular indignation or sympathy. 
A convicted murderer is hooted ; the 
stain of man’s blood is on him. But 
the political plotter, whose road 
to success must be strewed with the 
bodies of thousands of victims— 
whose scheme pauses not to make 
distinctions between the innocent and 
the offending, is hailed with loud ap- 
plause or mute respect—a tribute to 
the heroism with which the penalty 
of failure is endured. 

Exactly at nine, the signal was 
given, the platform dropped, and the 
seven associated conspirators were 
Jaunched into eternity. Despard died 
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without a struggle. His hands opened 

and clenched twice convulsively, but 
no other movement was abe gare 
Macnamara, Graham, Wood, and 
Wrattan were motionless in a few 
minutes. Broughton and Francis 
struggled violently. The executioner 
pulled their legs to put them out of 
pain. After a lapse of rather more 
than half-an-hour they were cut down ; 
Colonel Despard the first. His body 
was placed on sawdust, and his head 
upon a block. After his coat had 
been taken off, the head was severed 
by persons engaged expressly for the 
purpose. The executioner then took 
the head by the hair, and carrying it 
to the edge of the parapet on the night 
hand, held it up to the view of the 
populace, and exclaimed, “ This is the 
head of a traitor, Edward Marcus 
Despard.” The same ceremony was 
performed at the parapet on the left 
se There were hooting and hisses, 
from disapprobation of the spectacle, 
when the colonel’s head was exhi- 
bited. The heads were then severed 
from the bodies of the rest, and dis- 
played, with the same exclamation, 
** This is the head of another traitor !” 
They were then placed in different 
shells, to be delivered to any friends 
who might claim them for interment. 
Early on the morning of Tuesday, 
the 1st of March, 1803, several hun- 
dred persons collected near the asy- 
lum, Lambeth, to witness the funeral 
procession of Colonel Despard. About 
a quarter past ten a hackney coach 
arrived, in which were the widow of 
the deceased and two female friends. 
On approaching the house in which 
the body of her husband lay, she be- 
came exceedingly dejected, and being 
conveyed into the apartment to take 
a last sad view of the corpse, she 
nearly fainted in the arms of her 
companions. The body was then 
screwed up in its coffin, and conveyed 
to a hearse and four. Twelve of the 
colonel’s friends came about eleven in 
three mourning coaches, and shortly 
after, the procession left the asylum. 
By this time a crowd had assembled, 
and as a very commendable desire 
existed to prevent anything approach- 
ing to a mob or tumult, it was judged 
proper to take such a direction as 
would best conduce to carry that ob- 
ject into effect. A general opinion 
prevailed that the body was to be 
taken to St. Pancras, and the moving 
: \ 
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of the cortege towards Westminster 
Bridge sanctioned the report spread 
to that effect. A number of the 
attendant multitude ran forward in 
that direction as fast as possible, 
which thinned the ranks very mate- 
rially. As soon as the conductors had 
poveed the turnpike-gate at Lambeth 
farsh, they turned quickly round, 
and the whole went down the Marsh 
to the New Cut, from whence they 
entered Blackfriars’-road, and_pro- 
ceeded at a gentle pace over Black- 
friars’-bridge, up Ludgate-street, to 
the north gate of St. Paul’s, where 
scarcely forty persons wereassembled. 
A grave, not less than fifteen feet 
deep, had been duly prepared, be- 
tween the great north gate and the 
entrance of the vault leading to St. 
Faith’s Chapel. On the arrival of 
the hearse at the cathedral gate, 
some delay took place on account of 
a certain certificate being demanded, 
and also because the clergyman ap- 
pointed to read the service had not 
arrived. In about ten minutes, how- 
ever, the body was conveyed to its 
last abode, and the funeral rites were 
performed in a solemnly impressive 
manner by the Rev. Mr. Parney. The 
city-marshal had arrived on the 
ground before the procession reached 
it, and the twelve friends of the de- 
ceased followed his remains to the 
grave. About one o’clock the whole 
ceremony was concluded; the colonel’s 
friends retired, and the people, who 
by this time had congregated in con- 
siderable number, and whose demean- 
or was remarkably peaceable and 
becoming, Scomadlintiter dispersed. 
The scene throughout was conducted 
with the utmost regularity, and no 
symptoms of a riotous disposition 
were at any time manifested. The 
police had very properly sent some 
officers to attend at Lambeth. Soon 
after the body had been removed, a 
party of soldiers passed down West- 
minster-road, but they were not in 
attendance or visible at the funeral. 
It being generally understood that the 
interment was to take place in St. 
Pancras burial-ground, the avenues 
leading to that place were densely 
crowded all the morning, and it was 
not until a late hour that the multi- 
tude allowed themselves to be unde- 
ceived. 

The subject of executions leads 
naturally to a consideration of the 


various modes that have prevailed in 
different ages and countries. In bibli- 
cal times, the ordinary capital punish- 
ments inflicted by the Jewish law 
were stoning, burning, beheading, and 
strangling the criminal as he stood on 
the ground. None were hanged until 
they were dead. That addition was 
intended to mark superior infamy. 
The Athenian bowl of hemlock, pro- 
ducing painless death by lethargy, had 
something of dignity in it, and suited 
the calm philosophy of Socrates and 
Phocion. Amongst the Romans, 
opening the veins in a warm bath was 
a privilege of the aristocracy. The 
lower orders were condemned to the 
lingering agony of crucifixion. The 
latter was also the popular practice of 
Carthage. Constantine the Great, 
after his conversion, abolished the 
cross as a legal instrument of death. 
The bow-string and the sack are 
Turkish peculiarities. Walking the 
plank, was first instituted by the 
yirates and bucaneers in the West 
ndian and American seas. The death 
of Ravaillac for the murder of Henry 
the Fourth of France, is one of the 
most dreadful on record; his strength 
was such that he sustained the com- 
plicated tortures of his sentence with- 
out losing sensibility. Bessus, Go- 
vernor of Bactriana, whoslew Darius, 
was tied naked to four trees bent 
by force to the ground, which, when 
suffered to return to their natural 
position, wrenched off his limbs in 
the rebound. The rack, the boot, the 
thumb-screws, fire, water, and other 
devices to extort confession, so com- 
mon throughout Europe in the mid- 
dle and succeeding ages, were incon- 
ceivable expedients for any nation 
or period not plunged in barbaric 
heathenism. An avowal of guilt 
under bodily agony is a perversion 
of the law of evidence, and a fearful 
mockery of justice. 

By the Dutch code, in 1763, the 
confession of the accused was indis- 
pensable to capital punishment. If 
he protested innocence, he was racked 
until he admitted his crime. 

The Rev. W. Carstairs was the 
last British subject who endured 
the thumb-screw, under James the 
Second. He was tortured before 


the privy council, to force from him 
secrets which he firmly resolved not 
to divulge. After the Revolution 
of 1688, the identical instrument 
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was given to him as a memorial. 
King William expressed a desire to 
see it, and tried it on, telling Car- 
stairs to move the screw; but at the 
third turn he cried out, “ Hold! hold! 
Doctor; another turn would make 
me confess any thing.” The common 
form of decapitation exposed the suf- 
ferer to be mangled by a clumsy or 
nervous executioner. Queen Mary of 
Scotland received three blows before 
life was extinct ; the Duke of Mon- 
mouth five ; and under Richelieu and 
Mazarin, several political criminals, of 
high rank, were literally hacked to 
death by instalments. The Spanish 
system of garotting by an iron collar 
is instantaneous and infallible. One 
vigorous turn of the screw settles 
the business. The exposed face is 
objectionable. It produces horror 
instead of awe, and passes the legiti- 
mate bounds of tragedy. The guillo- 
tine, originally used for expedition, 
when heads fell like leaves in October, 
was, in fact, a more humane as well as 
a more rapid and certain substitute 
for the axe, the block, and the rope. 
The rushing descent of the knife is a 
terrible moment; but it is only a 
moment, and all is over. Dr. Guillo- 
tin, from whom it took its name, to 
his own utter abhorrence, was a re- 
spectable physician. It isa mere fable 
to suppose, as often asserted, that he 
was one of the early sufferers by his 
own novelty. He outlived the rule 
of Robespierre and Marat, the Direc- 
tory, the Consulate, the Empire, and 
might be seen in the streets of Paris, 
a venerable, benevolent-looking old 
gentleman of seventy-six, at the time 
of the first restoration. In 1789, as 
a member of the National Assembly, 
he made a speech on the penal code, 
distinguished by a tone of great 
humanity, and which terminated by 
a proposal for adopting, as less cruel 
than the cord, the quick-dealing ma- 
chine, destined in the end to receive 
so many victims. No one deplored 
more bitterly than he did, the fatal 
consequences of his own invention. 
At the execution of Marie Antoi- 
nette, an English resident in Paris, 
who happened to be an involuntary 
spectator, forced along by the crowd 
until he found himself close to the 
scaffold, related that when the head 
was held up to public view, the eyes 
were wide open, with a look of be- 
wildered astonishment, which seemed 
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to express, “ What can this be?’ But 
the ee of which a perfect 
model is contained in Madame Tus- 
saud’s Chamber of Horrors, for the 
benefit of the curious, was not alto- 
gether and absolutely an original idea. 
An instrument very like it was in- 
troduced into Scotland by the Regent 
Morton in 1575. He met with it, 
called the Maiden, in his travels 
abroad, and was certainly beheaded 
by it in 1581; it is not so certain that 
he was the first patient, as they call 
the criminal in France, on whom it 
was practised. This identical ma- 
chine was long preserved in the Par- 
liament House in Edinburgh, and may 
be there still for anything we know 
to the contrary. Before and after 
that time, the Maiden was used within 
the limits of the forest of Hardwicke, 
in Yorkshire, and the executions 
generally took place at Halifax. 
Twenty-five patients suffered by it 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
records before that period are lost. 
Twelve more were executed between 
1623 and 1650, after which, the local 
privilege fell into decay and disuse, 
and the instrument was destroyed. 
Prints of machines of this kind are 
to be met with in several old books 
in various languages, even as early 
as 1510. One of a rude form, called 
the Mannaia, accompanies the Sym- 
bolice Questiones of Achilles Boe- 
chius, printed in quarto in 1555. An- 
other, almost a facsimile of the guil- 
lotine, is represented in Holinshed’s 
Chronicles, fol. ed., 1577. The Hali- 
fax Maiden may be seen on the bor- 
ders of old maps of Yorkshire, par- 
ticularly those of Mole in 1720. 

In all modern military codes, death 
by shooting with small arms, is the 
penalty for desertion to the enemy, 
mutiny, or misconduct in the field. 
The French system is sterner than 
ours. They punish capitally, where 
we inflict stripes or confinement. 
During the late Indian revolt, many 
Sepoys taken in arms were blown 
from the mouth of a cannon. This 
is purely an eastern practice, terrible 
to read of or see, but instantaneous 
and merciful in effect. Cases have 
occurred in which the ordinary mode 
has been so badly carried out as to 
become butchery.. When Froberg’s 
foreign battalion mutinied at Malta 
in 1807, they seized Fort Ricasoli, 
and endeavoured to blow up the 
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azine. Being overpowered and 
as about forty were selected for 
examples, tried, and condemned. 
They were drawn up in open line on 
a curtain between two bastions, their 
backs to the parapet, with a deeply 
excavated ditch below. The signal 
was given; the firing party delivered 
their volley; about eight or ten fell 
dead at once; others were only 
wounded, and a portion stood un- 
scathed. These last tore the ban- 
dages from their eyes, and ran in all 
directions. The soldiers pursued 
them round the ramparts, firmg and 
bayoneting as they came up with 
them. A few threw themselves over 
the wall headlong. Some broke their 
limbs and lay motionless. Five 
escaped unhurt to the interior, and 
several days elapsed before they were 
retaken: This was a disgraceful 
affair, calling forth, and justly, the 
strong censure of the Horse Guards 
on the local authorities. 

Some natures have a strange, mor- 
bid passion for attending executions. 
In our young days we knew an 
officer, he was a mere youth, too, who 
rode fifty miles to witness the hang- 
ing of a celebrated Irish robber, 
named Cushie Glen. He was known 
afterwards in his regiment by that 
sobriquet. George Selwyn was cele- 
brated in his day as an enthusiast in 
this strange branch of study. He hur- 
ried over to Paris to see the horrible 

unishment of Damiens, for stabbing 
uis the X Vth, and whose previous 
enormities had won for him the title 
of Robert le Diable. The execu- 
tioner, as he was about to commence 
operations, seeing a remarkably well- 
dressed foreigner in a front place, 
came forward with true French poli- 
tesse, and presented to him the knife, 
that he might take the first cut. “I 
thank you, sir,” replied George, de- 
clining the honor; “I am only an 
amateur, not an artist.” 

Wilkes says “the worst use you can 
put aman to, is to hanghim.” Perhaps 
not, in all cases. To let him loose 
upon the world again, to repeat the 
same offence, and incur the same 
penalty, is surely worse. The prac- 
tical misworking of the ticket-of-leave 
system, shows how lightly hardened 
criminals estimate the lenity which 
has enlarged, in the hope of reclaiming 
them. Then, again, we have daily 
evidence of the superior attraction 
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of prison fare and treatment compared 
with the fatigue of living by honest 
labour. Undoubtedly there is some- 
thing exceedingly revolting in seeing 
a human creature suspended from a 
rope like a dog. Even the miscreant 
and bully, Pistol, is shocked at the 
degradation. When his comrade, 
Bardolph, who has committed sacri- 
lege, is sentenced to “edge of penny 
cord and vile reproach” (it would be 
tenpenny cord now, at the least)—he 
says, “ Bardolph hath stolen a pix of 
little price, and hanged must be—a 
damned death! Let gallows gape 
for dog, let man go free, and let not 
hemp his windpipe suffocate.” 

Our military annals tell of a tall 
provost-marshal who once suspended 
a diminutive plunderer over his 
shoulder, in the absence of a gibbet 
or convenient tree. He was from 
thenceforward called the walking 
gallows. 

_ The fate of Major André was a 
melancholy one. He was a gallant 
young ofiicer, adjutant-general to 
Sir H. Clinton’s army during the 
American War of Independence. 
Having volunteered his services to 
negotiate between Sir Henry and the 
traitor Arnold, he was taken prisoner 
by the enemy within their lines, and 
owing to his disyuise, and the nature 
of hismission, wastried and sentenced 
to be hanged as a spy, October 2nd, 
1780. On reaching the place of 
execution, he exclaimed with great 
emotion, “ Must I die in this man- 
ner?’ Being told it was unavoidable, 
he replied, ‘I am reconciled to my 
fate, but not to this mode. It is 
terrible to me ; yet it will be but a 
momentary pang.” When asked if he 
had anything to say, he replied— 
“Nothing, but to request that you 
will witness to the world that I die 
likea brave man.” Great efforts were 
made to save him, accompanied even 
by threats of retaliation. But Wash- 
ington, though a humane man and a 
gentleman, was inexorable on this 
occasion. He felt himself called upon 
to carry out the sentence in its ex- 
treme rigor. The infectious treachery 


‘of Arnold had reduced his country’s 


cause to an urgent crisis. 

During the occupation of Sicily b 
the English, in the great war with 
France, a soldier of one of the regi- 
ments in garrison at Messina was 
condemned to be hanged for murder, 
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He was taken to the bed of a fiu- 
mara, beyond the walls, and tied up 
to a temporary potence. At the mo- 
ment of suspension, the rope broke 
and he fell to the ground. The assist- 
ants lifted him up, seated him on a 
stone, unbound his arms, removed 
the cap from his eyes, and the provost- 
marshal rode back at all speed to 
obtain another rope. The wretched 
criminal was observed to brush the 
sand away from his trowsers with his 
hand. Not a word was spoken. The 
troops present stood at attention, 
with ordered arms. The silence was 
awful : the hard breathing of many 
was the only distinct sound that 
could be heard. Twenty minutes 
elapsed, which seemed like so many 
hours. The sentence was then com- 
pleted. The law makes no allowance 
for accidents. The culprit must be 
hanged until he is dead. A similar 
case occurred at St. Petersburg, in 
1826, which rests on the authority of 
Schnitzler, an eye-witness, author of 
“The Secret History of the Court 
and Government of Russia.” Rylieff, 
the poet, and four of his companions, 
concerned in the conspiracy of Trou- 
betskoi, were brought out to be 
hanged in a row. The rope, badly 
adjusted, slid over the hoods which 
concealed the faces of three of these 
wretched men, who fell together into 
the hole under tke scaffold, pell-mell 
with the trap-door and the benches 
on which they had been placed. 
It is not true, as some have reported, 
that the Emperor Nicholas, being 
consulted as to what was to be done, 
replied with barbarous brevity, “Hang 
them again!’ He was at Moscow, 
too far off for reference, and no one 
present dared to grant a respite. As 
soon as the platform was replaced, 
they were again brought under the 
gibbet. Although stunned at first by 
his fall, Rylietf walked with a firm 
step, but could not help uttering this 
painful exclamation—“ Must it be 
said that nothing succeeds with me, 
not even death !” According to some 
witnesses, he also said—‘ Accursed 
country, where they neither know 
how to plot, to judge, nor to hang !” 
Either of these expressions were more 
worthy of Rylieff than the poor witti- 
cism attributed to him in the book of 
a French traveller, “ I did not expect 
to be hanged twice.” Such a high- 
souled spirit should have fallen by a 
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bullet on the day of the insurrection, 
instead of surviving to perish igno- 
miniously by the halter. 

Thiebault relates that Frederic the 
Great, on the eve of what was ex- 
pected to be a decisive battle, issued 
an order that, on pain of death, no 
light should be seen in his camp. 
While going his rounds, about mid- 
night, he surprised an officer in 
his tent, penning a few farewell lines 
to his wife, by the aid of a dark lan- 
tern. “Add,” said the king, sternly, 
“T die at daylight for disobedience 
of orders! And he shot him accor- 
dingly. Let us hope that the anec- 
dote is at least exaggerated. Frederic 
may have felt the necessity of en- 
forcing discipline, but the posteript 
was barbarity unworthy of a soldier. 
General Mathews, with the officers 
and men who were taken prisoners 
with him by Hyder Ali, were allowed 
to choose between death by star- 
vation, or poisoned viands of the most 
enticing quality! Some preferred 
the former ; but the pangs of hunger 
drove them to take refuge in the 
seductive agony of the alternative. 

The subjoined incident we had from 
a friend, whose father was High 
Sheriff of Tyrone about forty years 
ago. A country lad was hanged at 
Omagh, for sheep-stealing ; a penalty 
and offence frequently associated at 
that epoch. After the prescribed 
time, the criminal was cut down and 
delivered to his friends for interment. 
They made the usual attempt at re- 
viving him, and in this instance suc- 
ceeded. The man recovered, retaining 
no outward marks of what had hap- 
pened beyond a slight distortion of 
the neck. It was thought by many 
that he had no right to be amongst 
the living, and that unholy agencies 
had helped him. He was shunned 
by his former companions, could ob- 
tain no work, and wandered about an 
alms-beggar. Necessity drove him 
to the house of the gentleman who, in 
his official duty, had superintended 
the execution. He recognized, re- 
lieved, and dismissed him, not being 
disposed to pursue the matter further. 
But, first, as a physical inquiry, 
asked him to describe his sensations 
on being turned off. He replied 
that he felt the jerk, but not so 
acutely as to produce insensibility, 
or even confusion. He appeared to 
have the power of looking above, 
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below, and around. All was of a 
brightvermilioncolor. An agreeable 
sensation then crept through his 
frame, until he became insensible. 
“But,” he added, “I can find no words 
to express the agony of gradually 
returning consciousness!” Necessity, 
or natural bent, or what modern cant 
would call “ his mission,” drove him 
back to his old trade, which drove 
him again to the gallows, but this 
time without benefit of resuscitation. 

On the subject of pain under torture 
or execution, we find the following 
passage in Sir Walter Scott’s Diary, 
as recorded in Lockhart’s Life of his 
father-in-law, “I remember hear- 
ing that Mandrin testified some hor- 
ror when he found himself bound 
alive upon the wheel, and saw the 
executioner approach with a bar of 
iron to*break his limbs. After the 
second and third blow he fell a laugh- 
ing, and being asked the reason by 
his confessor, said, he laughed at his 
own folly, which had anticipated in- 
creased agony at every blow, when it 
was obvious that the jirst must have 
jarred and confounded the system of 
the nerves so much as to render the 
succeeding ones of little consequence.” 

In a novel by Balzac, or Jules 
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Janin, we forget exactly which, a 
party of vauriens, not quite as respect- 
able as Voltaire’s dethroned kings, 
in “ Candide,” meet at a cabaret and 
discourse of their adventures—how 
they have undergone,and miraculously 
survived, hanging, drowning, shoot- 
ing, strangling, &c., with their sen- 
sations under each process. A grave- 
looking Turk, hitherto silent, at 
length removes the pipe from his 
mouth, and asks, “ Hasany gentleman 
present ever been impaled ?” After 
the negative shudder has subsided, 
he describes his own case under that 
penalty. He was carried to the top of 
a public building in Constantinople, 
according to sentence ; but the execu- 
tioner thrust the stake through his 
drapery, by mistake, and left his body 
untouched. After being exposed the 
whole day, he was taken down at 
night, when he pretended to be dead. 
They left him, for a time, alone, 
stretched out in a sort of Morgue, or 
dead-house, previous to sepulture. 
He took advantage of the opportunity, 
and contrived to recover and escape. 
The author pretends that all these 
stories are true, not invented ; and 
we know that reality is often more 
marvellous than fable. 





THE BARDIC TRIAD OF WALES. 


WHETHER it was that the transcend- 
ant mystery of the Trinity was re- 
vealed to primitive man, or that the 
beautiful outline of the triangle seized 
on the minds of people from their 
earliest impressions of form, certain 
it is that the number THREE seems 
invested with a mysterious or magic 
quality from the earliest times. The 
poor folk who, after wide separation 
from their kin and their native 
Armenia, came to settle in our re- 


mote isles, and found themselves 
unable to pierce the ground for the 
materials of effective tools, were 
obliged to devote all their thoughts 
and all their cares to the procuring of 
mere sustenance, clothing, and lodg- 


ing. Did they exercise their imagina- 
tions? Did they bring with them 


any dim recollections of the wonderful 
events that occurred between the 
abode in Eden and the scattering at 
Babel?* Had they household tales or 








* We must not be supposed to think that any of the early stone-using people who first 


landed on our shores ever saw, or perhaps heard of, Shinaar. 


The early quitters of the 


human cradle would proceed no farther than was necessary to obtain convenient room 
(hunters’ and herdsmen’s room to wit). Their children or grand-children would make 
another move, and soon intelligence, and religious light, and domestic comforts, and know- 
ledge of the arts would begin to diminish in the inverse ratio of the distance travelled. We 
will be thankful to any intelligent reader, who, making a proximate guess at the ordinal 
number of the generation that in skin-covered coracles reached our shores from Jutland 
or Calais, will communicate the result to us. Wilson’s “Prehistoric Annals of Scotland’’ 
will furnish an appalling picture of the discomforts of their beehive-dwellings of stone 
under the level of the heaths or wastes, passages fifteen inches high, and no air-holes. 
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ballads of the most simple kind ? 
If we keep the goodness and mercy of 
the Creator and his love for his crea- 
tures present to our minds, we can- 
not but think that they enjoyed exis- 
tence in their own way, and that in- 
dividuals among them felt from time 
to time the movings of the spirit of 
romance and poetry and gave them 
utterance. However as they did not 
commit their inspirations to smouth 
pieces of wood or the angles of the 
rock or standing stone, speculations 
on this head would only result in 
abuse of paper and print, and of the 
patience of our readers. 

The stronger and more intelligent 
Celts, who disturbed, and dislodged, 
and enslaved the poor little men and 
women of the boat-shaped heads, 
came with early religious impressions 
corrupted and debased, and their 
minds furnished with poetic stores, 
and poetic shapes in which to present 
them to the lessfavoured. They held 
the mysterious number in veneration, 
and were prone to abuse the idea by 
reducing all things, material or ideal, 
to its gauge. However, the reader 
need not fear at our hands the full 
infliction of the Welsh Triads.* He 
is only requested to consider the ex- 
istence of three famous bards flourish- 
ing at the same time, among the same 
people, and celebrating the good 
qualities and the martial deeds of the 
same princes, father and son, Urien 
and Owen. Aneurin, Taliesin, and 
Llywarch the aged, lived through the 
greater part of the sixth century, and 
their poems, if we except those im- 

uted to Fion Mac Cumhail, Oisin, 

ergus, Caeilthe, and Ailve, daughter 
of King Cormac, preserved in the 
Book of Leinster, are the oldest that 
have survived among the Gael, or the 
Cymry, or the naturalized strangers 
from West Germany. 

During the youth and manhood of 
these poets, the Cymric chiefs still 
held the south-west of Scotland, 
Cumberland, Lancashire, Wales 
north andsouth, and the south-western 
portion of the Island. The Roman- 
ized Britons eastward of those do- 
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mains, too weak in heart and arms to 
make head against the West German 
invaders, and found combating in 
their ranks, were called Loégrians, and 
were as much, at least, detested by 
the still independent Cymry as the 
foreigners themselves. The Saxon 
chief Ida, landing on the northern 
coast, and joining his forces to those 
already in possession of the eastern 
parts of the kingdom, directed his 
efforts to break down the strength of 
the still powerful and determined 
mountaineers, under the rule of the 
noble chief Urien. The changing 
fortunes of this strife were watched 
by the three bards, who were as ca- 
pable of wielding the glaive as sing- 
ing its exploits. Arthur, if, indeed, 
such a chief existed, which we are 
not disposed to question, did his duty 
in South Wales and Cornwall against 
the common enemy. His bard was 
the renowned Merlin, but of his pro- 
ductions the most learned and zealous 
Cambrian does not believe that any 
genuine relic remains to us. 


ANEURIN, 


Students of the “Idyls of the 
King” are familiar with the name 
Gereint. Gherent, grandfather of 
Aneurin, was slain at the battle of 
Longport (Portsmouth, Porta’s Har- 
bour), A.D. 501, while vigorously de- 
fending his land against Porta and his 
foreign troops. The poet was born at 
Dunbriton, at that time the chief 
stronghold of the Northern Cymry, 
his twin brother being St. Gildas, 
mentioned in the Dublin University 
Magazine for October, and his father, 
Aou, styled King of ‘Alba. Unhap- 
pily the date of his birth hovers be- 
tween 494 and 520. Gildas betook 
himself, while a youth, to the school 
of St. Kadok, at Lancarvan, and in 
time became one of the apostles of 
Brittany. Aneurin professed a voca- 
tion for Cymric poetry of the most 
difficult character. He was among 
the INSPIRED of the bards, who, when 
questioned on obscure subjects, began 
to shiver, and were soon wrapt in a 





* The Gaelic branch of the Celts were equally observant of the “ fatal three,” but did 


not bring it so prominently forward in their lucubrations. 


We are told that St. Patrick 


succeeded in convincing the royal assemblage at Tara of the truth of the doctrine of the 


Trinity by exhibiting a shamrock. 


In this case the minds of his hearers must haye been 


previously impressed with the sacred character of the number. 
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sort of ecstasy. After a little they 
commenced to utter sentences appa- 
rently without any connexion, and 
the questioner, by exercising minute 
attention, was sure to discover a 
solution of his difficulty among the 
“miscellaneous assortment” thrown 
before him. When the Vates was 
roused from his trance, and this was 
generally a difficult ae, he 
could not recollect a single expression 
that had passed his lips. We have 
already seen (Dublin University Ma- 
gazine, October,) what slight value 
the good Saint Gildas set on poets 
and their productions, and how little 
he sympathized with the gentle Saint 
Kadok when he expressed a hope of 
Virgil’s salvation. His love for his 
brother Aneurin did not prevent his 
uttering the most withering invectives 
against the order to which he be- 
longed, especially the inferior members 
of it, who by no means avoided im- 
moral themes in their performances. 

Count de la Villemarqué will by no 
means join in the cry of anti-nation- 
ality raised against St. Gildas. 


GILDAS NOT A SAXON PARTISAN. 


“Gildas has been often accused of an anti- 
national spirit. A Welsh priest has even 
said that the design of the monk was, with- 
out doubt, to depreciate the Britons, as if 
a worthy Methodist minister (sic) would be 
less patriotic for thundering from the top of 
his pulpit against the vices of his parish- 
ioners. Aneurin in this case would not be 
less culpable than his brother, for he lays on 
the heads of the Northern British chiefs—the 
only ones whom Gildas had spared—the re- 
proach of having destroyed their country 
by their intemperance. He uses more deli- 
cacy, however, than the pious monk. With 
a gentle hand he uncovers the wound from 
which the other tears off the dressing, and 
makes his patient, the intemperate Briton, 
cry aloud with pain.” 


Zealous churchmen of the early 
and middie ages always held their 
contemporary story-tellers and min- 
strels in much disesteem. A good 
Saxon monk was so displeased with 
some of them for sounding King 
Arthur’s praises that he could not 
find terms sufficiently severe to qualify 
their impudence, in making a petty 
prince, such as he, greater than Cesar 


or Alexander. He would have even 
devoted them to the flames (our 
authority being still Count Ville- 
marqué,) had it not been for the de- 
— weakness of the King of 

ngland, in covering them with his 
protection, and even taking pleasure 
in listening to their absurd recitals. 
The Viscount continues— 


THE DEVIL'S FAVOURITE READING, 


“ Another ecclesiastic of the same time, 
nearly as uncharitable, but disposed to take 
things in a less tragic fashion, maliciously 
relates that a certain holy man wishing to 
prove to all the world the falsity of the 
histories of Arthur, laid in a spot haunted 
by the demon, a manuscript in which his ex- 
ploits were loudly extolled, and at some little 
distance from it the New Testament. The 
evil spirit slinking away in terror from the 
sacred volume flew to the collection of the 
exploits of the British monarch, sat on it 
and seemed greatly to enjoy his position.” 


Besides the princes of the art, there 
was in the days of the sixth century 
that class of disreputable men of 
prose and verse, of whom we have 
already spoken, and who so abused 
the privileges allowed them by their 

osition as to bring down on their 
1eads the following diatribe from no 
less a personage than the great 
Taliesin :— 


THE BARDOMASTIX OF TALIESIN.—-THE KLER.* 


“ Vicious poetic customs they follow. 

Melodies without art they extol. 

The glory of insipid heroes they sing. 

The Commandments of God they violate. 

Wedded dames they flatter in their per- 
fidious songs ; 

They turn them from virtue by soft words. 

Fair virgins they corrupt, and 

Every (profane) festival they diligently 
attend, 

Honourable folk they disparage ; 

Their lives and their time they spend 
without profit. 

By night they drink, by day they sleep. 

The churches they hate, the taverns they 
haunt. 

Vile language they use. 

Every mortal sin they praise in their 
songs. 

Each village, each city, each land they 
traverse. 

All frivolities they love. 





* Poet-scholars, 
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The commands of the Trinity they mock. 

Sundays nor holidays do they respect. 

The day of need (death) disturbs them 
ot. 


not. 

To their gluttony they set no bounds. 

Excess in food and drink is their whole 
desire. 

The birds*fly, the bees make honey, the 
fishes swim, the reptiles crawl. 

The Kler, the vagrants, and the beggars, 
alone, live without labour.” 


Whoever has glanced at the stories 
of the trouvéres of Northern France 
needs not be told of the revenge taken 
by Messrs. the Story-tellers on their 
censurers. Every second tale exhibits 
a monk involved in some disreputable 
intrigue. It is indeed possible that, 
as in the case of Boccacio, this irre- 
verence may have preceded and pro- 
voked the censure. 

The biography of our bards is in- 
separable from that of the princes 
whom they aided by their martial 
effusions. Ida and his twelve sons 
having made a descent on the coast, 
somewhere between the mouths of 
the Forth and the Tweed, circa 547, 
they proceeded westwards on their 
destructive mission. They were met 
and defeated by the noble Urien, 
chief of Reged (south-west portion of 
Scotland), and his valiant son, Owen; 
and after some other encounters, Ida, 
called Port Brandon (fire bearer), fell 
by the hand of the young prince at 
the fight of Menao, on the banks of 
the Clyde, a.p. 560. The Britons 
having become assailants in their 
turn, besieged the foreigners, then 
under the conduct of Diedrich, one 
of the sons of Ida, in the isle of Med- 
caud, now Lindisfarne. But in Urien’s 
camp were mingled Cymric and Gaelic 
warriors, and some of his chiefs bore 
him a grudge. He was murdered by 
one of his own soldiers, whom Nen- 
nius pronounces an Irishman. The 
besieging forces separated without 
doing much injury to Diedrich. This 
event took place between 572 and 
579. 

Soon after occurred the siege of 


Caltraez, which Count Villemarqué, | 


with every appearance of probability, 
supposes to be one of the fortresses 
on the wall that connected the Clyde 


‘ 
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andthe Forth. After surprising feats 
here performed by the Britons, and 
successive deep carouses sung by our 
bard in the piece called “ Gododyn,” 
the brave Owen was slain, and along 
with him as many chiefs as there are 
days in the year (circa A.D. 579). 
Aneurin did not long survive this sad 
disaster. Having satirized a recreant 
Cymric chief, who had failed to bring 
his contingent to the aid of his prince, 
this scoundrel filled the measure of 
his crimes by assassinating the aged 
bard. The slaying of druid or bard, 
even by his bitterest enemy, was in 
these days, and in the pagan days 
long before them, considered one of 
the most heinous crimes that could 
be perpetrated by a mortal hand. 
Reserving what we have to say fur- 
ther concerning our bard till we 
come to treat of his poetry, we pro- 
ceed to the biography of the second 
literary light of the sixth century in 
Britain. 


LYWARCH HEN.* 


Lywarch Hen was born in Cumber- 
land (Argoed), circa 480, his father, 
Elidir, being chief of that region, At 
an early age he was sent to the court 
of Erbin, chief of Devon and Corn- 
wall, whose son, the brave Gereint, 
already mentioned, served under King 
Arthur. This prince (Arthur) is dis- 
tinctly mentioned in Lywarch’s later 
poems as then heading all the British 
forces in the south against the Saxons. 
Lywarch was attached to the court 
of the young Gereint, and fought 
under him at Longport (ante, The 

oet was then seventeen years old. 

n an after poem he celebrated the 
deeds of his young patron in that 
battle. The dreadful images pre- 
sented by this his first fight haunted 
his imagination for many a long day, 
though in time he became well inured 
to the horrors of war. In his poem 
he pictured the horses up to the knees 
in blood, bounding and covering their 
bridle-bits with foam. The horses of 
Gereint’s warriors were likened to 
eagles of many colours. 

He afterwards attached himself to 





* Hen, sean, senis, iashan, are the Welsh, Irish, Latin, and Hebrew equivalents for 
old. The Irish word is commonly pronounced as if written hyan, the / and y forming a 
single aspirate sound not conyeyable by Roman letters. 
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King Urien, who gave him, both as 
chief and bard, a gold-banded horn to 
sound in fight and chase, and fill with 
mead at feasts. None used braver or 
more gorgeous apparel than our bard. 
His purple cloak, yellow plume, and 
golden spurs, attracted observation ; 
and his finely-tempered arms, and his 
skill in their use, won him renown. 
What perhaps might not be ex- 
pected from a general acquaintance 
with Celtic character was re 
a fact—the Cymry were as fond of 
guzzling as their swinish invaders, 
and Lywarch devoted a considerable 
portion of his time to the consump- 
tion of ale and mead, and to the 
society of the beauties of the Reghed 
Court. Twenty-four sons of his ap- 
proved their valour in time and place, 
and all perished fighting for their 
country before the eyes of their fa- 
ther. But in the glow of youthful 
manhood, before desolation and old 
age come on him, enviable was his 
situation at the Court of Reghed. 


THE YOUTH OF LYWARCH HEN, 


“ Admitted in this court to the privilege 
of the couch of honour, he enjoyed his 
share of the generosity of Urien. He had 
his place by the fire, near the great caul- 
dron, where steamed the venison, the pro- 
duce of the chase or the forays of Urien; 
and when in the genial banquets the drink- 
ing-horn passed from hand to hand by the 
light of the torches, when the joyous war- 
riors and the gratified applicants shouted 
out their acclamations, when the harps of 
the bards delighted the court, he mingled 
his lays with theirs.”* 


The joyous medal was not without 
its sorrowful reverse. 


“ But the day came when there remained 
of the destroyed palace nothing but the cold 
hearthstone among nettles and rushes, and 
the bard was heard to murmur— The 
downfall of Urien is my downfall also. Be 
still, whisper of inspiring poetry! There 
shall be now but few songs of praise: Urien 
is no more.’” 


Lywarch had the grief to see his 
great patron and friend slain at the 
siege of Lindisfarne (see above). He 


bore his head away to save it from 
desecration. After the death of 
Owen, and the Cymric reverses in the 
north, he retired to the halls of Ken- 
delann, the friendly chief of Powis 
(Montgomery).t 

But this Some man united with 
the Welsh chiefs, Conmaél and Caran- 
maél, engaging the Saxon enemy at 
Keawlin, was defeated and slain ; and 
after the now desolate bard had per- 
formed the last sad duties to his 
friend, he remained in loneliness and 
enduring grief, poorly clad, with one 
cow as his sole property, and a poor 
thatched cottage his asylum. 

In that poor retreat he for years 
lamented the death of his brave sons, 
Gwenn, Peil, and the other twenty- 
two. Having been an idolater in his 
youth, and worshipped the sun, and 
the constellation of the north, called 
by the Britons the Car of Arthur, 
he at times gave way to invocations 
of his ancient divinities. A good 
monk of the neighbouring monastery 
of Lanvort moved with pity for the 
— and corporal destitution of 
the poor bard, brought words of com- 
fort and enlightenment to his relief. 
But the contrast between his former 
and present state so embittered and 
saddened his soul, that the good re- 
ligious had as much trouble with him 
as ever St. Patrick underwent with 
Oisin. Griefs and losses beyond what 
humanity could endure had, as he 
alleged, been inflicted on him :—“ His 
friend’s God could not be a God of 
mercy and love!” Grace, however, 
prevailed, and this second Oisin died 
under the influence of the three Chris- 
tian virtues. He was interred in the 
friendly monastery, and it is supposed 
that the earliest MS. copy of his poems 
was there preserved for a longer or 
shorter period. 


TALIESIN. 


The life of our third bard, Taliesin, 
is involved in the obscurity of fable. 
An attentive reader will easily sepa- 
rate the true from the fabulous in the 
recital. Thomas ab Einion, a Welsh 





* “Les Bardes Bretonnes du VI° Siécle,” par Le Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarqué. 

+ His affecting lamentation in the silent fortress of Kendelann, over the corpse of his 
friend, may be seen at page 205 of Henry Morley’s most valuable “ Account of English 
Writers before Chaucer.” Chapman and Hall. 

t Lian, area, church; vor, great. 
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priest of the fourteenth century, 
gathered the recital from the mouths 
of the story-telling portion of his 
flock, and here it is in abstract. 

A powerful British chief had a son 
named Elfin, who inherited the gift 
of ill-luck in all his undertakings. 
Once his father confided the care of 
a fishing-pool to him for a year, ex- 
pecting to find the produce at a mini- 
mum. A sluice admitted tide and 
fish, but let back nothing but the 
salt water. The first visit paid by 
Elfin was rewarded by nothing of 
more value than what appeared to be 
an otter ; but on examining it closely, 
it proved a basket covered with an 
otter-skin, and containing a beautiful 
child. “Oh, the shining forehead 
(Tal-iesin) !’ cried out the sluice- 
keeper, and the name abode with the 
future poet. 

Elfin, mounting~ his steed and 
handling the cradle tenderly, returned 
home. Beginning to weep his ill- 
luck, he ceased on hearing the child 
burst into a song of encouragement, 
and the youth entered his father’s 
house with some comfort in his 
breast. “‘ What have you taken ?” 
“A bard.” “Of what use can he 
be? <A salmon would be better.” 
“He will be worth,” cried the child, 
“more than your fishing-pool has 
ever brought you.” “How! An 
infant able to speak!” “Yes; all 
the knowledge on the earth abides in 
me. J know all the past ; I know 
the future also.” 

In that house the child remained 
thirteen years, and during that time 
good fortune dwelt beneath the roof. 
At the end of that period, Elfin, 
visiting the court of the wicked king 
of Gwened (North Wales), some one 
in full court asked of the assembled 
company if there was in the world a 
fairer or more virtuous woman than 
the queen of their sovereign—any 
hounds or horses better than his— 
any warriors equal to his—or any 
bards that could compete with the 
four-and-twenty bards of the court 
of Gwened. The unlucky Elfin mo- 
destly answered that no woman in 
the world exceeded his own wife in 
beauty and virtue, and that his bard 
exceeded all that then dwelt within 
the seas of Britain. 

The king convinced him of his 
want of judgment by consigning him 
to a loathsome prison till he could 
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prove the truth of his boast. Next 
day Taliesin entered the palace, and, 
by a device similar to that of the ill- 
cut mantle of Arthur’s court, he vin- 
dicated the superiority of Elfin’s wife 
to the great scandal of some court 
ladies, and promised soon to verify 
the other assertion of his master. 

As the king’s bards were entering 
the hall next day, each observed an 
urchin sitting at his ease in the pas- 
sage, tapping his under lip with his 
finger, and uttering “ blerom, blerom, 
blerom!’ They took no notice of 
the performance, but when each pre- 
sented himself in turn before the 
royal seat, and opened his mouth to 
chant his master’s praises, and sought 
to strike his harp-strings, he could do 
no more than tap his under lip with 
his finger and mutter “ blerom, ble- 
rom, blerom !” 

At first the king laughed, then 
he frowned, then he commanded 
them to cease, then he ordered them 
to leave the hall ; but as it was out 
of their power to obey him, and as 
the detestable refrain still continued, 
he made a sign to his officers, and 
they soon began to clear the hall 
with their strong wands. At this 
oint the chief bard, falling on his 

nees, implored mercy for himself 
and his comrades, and denounced the 
accursed urchin in the passage. 


“Calling the boy before him, the king 
asked ‘Who are you? Whence come 
you?’ ‘TI am,’ said he, ‘the chief of the 
bards of Elphin; my native place is among 
the stars of summer; my being is not of 
this world; my origin is unknown; I am 
capable of instructing the wisest of the 
universe; I was at the creation of the 
world; I have passed through all the 
changes of the metempsychosis ; I have seen 
all the revolutions of the earth; I shall 
exist to the day of doom.’” 


Notwithstanding this revelation, 
the king made his chief bard enter 
into competition with the weird being 
before him. But the lip-gibberish, 
and nothing better, still proceeded 
from the unfortunate minstrel till his 
master ordered him to cease. The 
turn coming to Taliesin, he thundered 
out in a measure that held all mute 
with awe :— 


“ Neither rocks nor chains of iron can 
hold against me. I, Taliesin, chief of wes- 
tern bards, order the gilded chains to fall 
from the limbs of Elfin. 


| : 
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“ From the ocean comes a dread thing,* 

To punish the evil of Maelgoun, King of 
Gwened. 

Yellow as bright gold shall become 

His face, his hair, his eyes, his teeth ; 

On him it shall bring death. 

From the awful breath of God it comes, 

Formed separately from all creatures to 
work wrath 

On Maelgoun, King of Gwened.”t 


While he sung, a dread hurricane 
swept in at the entrance and made 
the circuit of the hall ; so violent 
was the blast, that the king and 
courtiers feared the palace would be 
blown down on their heads. So the 
king, in all haste, ordered Elfin to be 
brought out of prison, and led into 
the hall. So powerful was the 
charmed song then chanted by the 
bard, that the chains of themselves 
fell from the limbs of his patron. So 
far the legend. 

Taliesin was born in the early part 
of the sixth century, year and birth- 
place uncertain, some claiming the 
honour for Wales, some for Cumber- 
land. The father’s name was Henoug 
or Henis. He was educated at the 
college of Lanearvan (so often men- 
tioned), under the devout and gentle 
St. Kadok, and had for fellow-disciple 
St. Gildas. From this seminary 
issued seven of the greatest and 
wisest of the bards of Britain. One 
day St. Kadok asked, “ who was the 
richest man?’ Gildas answered, 
“He who does not covet the goods 
of his neighbour.” Again, “who is 
the poorest?’ Answer by Taliesin, 
“He who has not courage to enjoy 
the goods in his possession.” 

His studies being completed, Talie- 
sin about to depart, humbly requested 
his master to give him his Sleosines 
The saint, after embracing him, gave 
him this sage advice :— 


“My son, before you speak, consider, first, 
what you are going to say; secondly, in 
what manner you will say it; thirdly, to 
whom you are going to speak; fourthly, 
what may result from your words; fifthly, 
if there be any good service in what you 
say; sixthly, who he is to whom you ad- 
dress yourself. Above all, put what you 
are about to say on your finger’s end, and 
turn it over seven times before you utter it. 
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After this you need have no fears for the 
result.” 


Count Villemarqué seldom loses an 
opportunity of paying a compliment 
to Ireland. We quote him here :— 
“Treland, that learned and wise in- 
structress of the Celtic race, was 
either jealous of our bard being an 
alien, or perhaps she was to bring to 
perfection the talent of the youth.” 
So as he was fishing in the open sea, 
in an osier and skin coracle, some 
yirates seized him and carried him to 
trin. After some time he made his 
escape, and, using a wooden buckler 
instead of an oar, he succeeded in 
reaching the coast of Wales. He 
was found by Elfin, nearly lifeless, on 
the edge of his father’s fishing-pool. 
This circumstance coincides with that 
in the legendary life. 

Having become one of Urien’s fa- 
vourite bards, he never quitted his 
side till his death. He marched in 
the front rank to battle, rousing the 
ardour of his people by his martial 
odes; and when the “battle roar 
was deep,” he secured the best posi- 
tion in his power to view the varying 
fortunes of the fight. Eventherough 
Saxons let Aneurin depart scatheless 
from the fight at Caltraéz, owing to 
his sacred character of bard. He 
and Lywarch often wielded the 
sword, but it is probable that they 
never sung and fought on the same 
occasion. We do not hear of any of 
Taliesin’s strokes with glaive or 
heavy mace. After the death of 
Owen, about 582, he retired to Car- 
narvon, and lived privately, but not 
so wretched in mind and in circum- 
stances as Lywarch. It is supposed 
that he ended his days near his old 
schoolfellow, Gildas, in the peninsula 
of Rhys, in Brittany. 


THE SUBJECTS AND CHARACTER OF EARLY 
CYMRIC POETRY. 


On examination it will be found 
that the subjects selected by the three 
great bards were confined to the fol- 
lowing :—the destiny of their country, 
its victories, its disasters, its hopes, 
the praises of its patriotic chiefs 





* The Plague. 


+ Wherever the quotations are not specified, they are taken from “ Les Bardes Bretonnes” 


before mentioned. 
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conquering or conquered, hatred of, 
and resistance to, the stranger, the 
joys of the heady fight, the carnage, 
the booty, incantations, imprecations, 
laments for slain patriots, a few sa- 
tires, some.didactic pieces, and hardly 

a vestige of sacred poesy. 

Viscount Villemarqué considers 
that the title /ay* has been given to 
these effusions on account of their 
as melancholy character. 

owever the Gaelic /aoi evidently 
the same word, simply means poem. 

In the original there is a certain bar- 
baric grandeur. Images of enjoy- 
ment are frequently contrasted with 
savage ideas,—an arrangement not 
unusual in poems having a pagan 
foundation. We find wine and mead 
in one goblet, blood flowing from an- 
other. The wolf tracks the warrior 
in expectation of a human feast, even 
as the dog follows his master ;—the 
black ravens sit on the white breasts 
of the dead. Aneurin dallies with 
ferocious images more than either of 
the other two. There is more splen- 
dour and life in the lays of Taliesin. 
Lywarch is distinguished by melan- 
choly and deep feeling. In some re- 
spects they resemble the great Greek 
‘Triad - Aischylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. 

In the Cymric code of criticism, 
poesy consisted of three elements— 
language, invention, and art. 

, Three excellent qualities distin- 
guished perfect poetry—simplicity of 
language, simplicity of subject, sim- 
plicity of invention. The language 
should be pure, rich, correct : it should 
be natural, varied, andelegant : order, 
strength, and the happy choice of 
words, were essential supports of 
good language. Good style, depended 
on correct construction, correct phra- 
seology, and correct pronunciation. 
The three indispensable attributes of 
a good writer are judgment, appre- 
hension, and arrangement. 

Dear as is the Cymric tongue, 
whether spoken in Wales or brit- 
tany,to Count Villemarqué, he frankly 
acknowledges that it has not the per- 
fection of the Irish Gaelic, through 
which the oriental sap circulates much 
more abundantly. 

Carrying out the triad idea, Welsh 
and Bretons observe how, in their 


native tongue, the three chief organs 
of the human voice—the lips, the 
tongue, and the throat, produce the 
three essential articulations—thesoft, 
the strong, and the aspirated; and 
maintain that their early poetry and 
music are as intimately wedded as 
thought to language ; and that the 
bard united in himself the best gifts 
of the poet and the musician. 

One virtue pervades old Gaelic and 
Cymric poetry—the total absence of 
words or expressions borrowed from 
the classic languages. The weakness 
and incompactness that necessarily 
hangs about such expressions as cor- 
nes de beeuf, or bateaux & vapeur, or 
le chat qui fume, was unknown to 
the Celtic tongues. They possessed 
within themselves abundant facilities 
for expressing complex ideas concisely 
and compactly, without resorting toa 
foreign vocabulary. If a Welsh or 
Irish perfumer was desirous of an- 
nouncing to his patrons that he had 
a soap on sale which would render 
the relations between the razor and 
the chin of an agreeable character, 
he needed not to fabricate from the 
lexicon the horrid word Lukeiroge- 
neion. 

This happy condition did not re- 
main always attached to the Welsh. 
In the tenth century modifications 
were remarked, and a distinction per- 
ceptible between the ancient and the 
modern tongue. King Cormac, in the 
ninth century, wrote a glossary for 
the Gaelic MSS. then extant, and 
proficients in modern Irish would 
require a glossary for words vulgar in 
his day. Our best Irish scholars find 
patience, and judgment, and research, 
necessary when translating from the 
“Book of the Dun Cow,” 11th century, 
or the Book of Leinster, 12th century, 
or other early MSS. preserved. So 
the best Welsh philologists find the 
fullest exercise of their faculties and 
acquired knowledge needful, when 
they grapple with the lays of the 
old poets, in copies from the 11th to 
the 13th century. 


“To the obsolete condition of many ex- 
pressions, or to an uncertainty in their sig- 
nifications, as the cause of obscurity in 
these poems, must be added the extreme 
laconism and concision of their style. Fre- 
quently the words lie side by side without 





* Lee or le, Breton, Jai, lament or weeping. 
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a grammatical tie. Prepositions, adverbs, 
possessive pronouns, conjunctions, even 
verbs are understood. Whirled along by 
his fiery inspiration, the panting bard 
springs out of himself, confounding persons, 
subjects, times, and places, rattling, dash- 
ing, whirling along like the Celtic chariot 
of birch, of which neither axle, pole, nor 
wheels, seem to be secured by leather, 
wood, or iron, and which nevertheless brings 
with surety the victorious athlete to the 
goal. 

“The bard also arrives in safety, but for 
the most part exhausted by a drive without 
check, without rule, without guide, and 
without rest. . . . . The deficiency of 
plan, of order, and of method, in many of 
these poems ; the evil habits of the makers 
in exhausting the poetic vein when they 
discover it, and of injuring by infinite vari- 
ations the theme from which they have 
first produced happy effects, cannot in our 
days find grace in the eyes of taste.” 


Some of the same defects are found 
in our Gaelic remains, especially 
that of never letting a happy idea 
pass without presenting it under 
various aspects, and torturing it to 
the utmost limit of endurance. As 
to repetitions it is unreasonable to 
quarrel with them. The reciter fre- 
quently made use of them to afford 
rest to his own seething brain for a 
little, and allow him time to collect 
new ideas. 


“‘ The less critical contemporaries of the 
bards judged differently: the long reaches 
and the repetitions which annoy us were a 
charm to them. The audience to whom 
the poem was recited, loved to see produced 
in all its phases, the idea which occupied 
their own minds, and which the poet re- 
produced. They loved to hear repeated to 
satiety, the verse which had so pleased 
them, in order that they might retain it. 
Such is the origin of the refrain in ballads: 
such is that in litanies ; and this is why the 
Hebrew poet has repeated twenty times in 
the same lyrical piece—‘Confide in the 
Lord for he is good, and his mercy endureth 
for ever.’ 

“If these Celtic lays offer some charm 
to the heart and the intellect, they offer 
many more to the ear. But perhaps some 
one may smile, and say to me, as was said 
to Sir Walter Scott, when he was vaunting 
the excellence of the Highland bagpipes. 
‘Begging your pardon, one must be a 
raven or a Celt to enjoy this skirling and 
droning.’” 


A person merely hearing without 
understanding some verses, and re- 
cognising the ordinary properties of 
verse, such as rhythm, and rhyme 
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either in adjoining or in alternate 
lines, will soon feel his wonder enlarge, 
and his confusion increase, when— 


‘“* He finds at the end of the first line in 
a regular triplet, an isolated word which 
appears to rhyme with no other His 
wonder redoubles when he discovers rhymes 
not only at the end of every line, but also 
within it, and this arrangement continually 
repeated, Finally, his astonishment is at 
its height, when to those difficulties are 
added a repetition, a balancing of the same 
consonants in the same line, known by the 
name of ‘alliteration.’ He then pushes all 
away as an assemblage of rude, hurtling, 
shocking sounds, of points and puerile plays 
on words, of detestable conceits.” 


These peculiarities are found some- 
times abated, sometimes exaggerated 
in Gaelic poetry. But they are as fre- 
quent in the early Scandinavian and 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, as was exempli- 
fied in the lay of Beowulf, in our 
notice of Mr. Morley’s work. 

These peculiarities of the verse 
seemed suitably wedded to those of 
the square fiddle—the h’rote or crota, 
and the pedal-less harp. 

It is a suitable task for archzo- 
logists not incumbered with domestic 
cares or political duties, to endeavour 
to find out why the early poets hung 
such a number and such a weight of 
metrical chains on their limbs when 
performing their poetic corantos be- 
fore admiring audiences. Could it be 
that, as they gained their livelihood 
by their public recitations, they hoped, 
by means of these gratuitous impe- 
diments, to dismay young aspirants by 
the difficulty of acquiring proficiency 
in the abstruse science! All these 
knottings and lacings could not pre- 
vent the limbs of the mighty giants 
of song from agile, graceful, and 
majestic movements. 

“Tf a thousand rhythmic difficulties did 
not prevent Taliesin from producing works 
of real merit, in which labour allies itself to 
simplicity, to precision, to correctness of 
style—where a certain savour excites, a 
certain undefinable sense of originality, of 
surprise, and of admiration, seizes on you, 
where the fiery inspiration destroys not the 
natural order—what works might he not 
have produced, freed from these bonds, 
which he had the happy audacity to snap 
more frequently than the other bards! 

“If Lywarch Heu, raised to gigantic 
proportions through force of misfortunes, 
exhibits profound thoughts, sentiments 
delicately rendered—if he is not more diffuse, 
more prolix, more gossiping, to use his own 
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expression, it is because he was less occu- 
pied with words—children of the earth, 
than ideas—daughters of the sky. 

“ Aneurin, on the contrary, who was 
more enamoured of form and art than any 
of his contemporaries—whose style is 
laboured, obscure, involved, filled with in- 
cidental phrases, parentheses, laborious in- 
versions, common-places, impertinences, and 
dreadful circumlocutions, such as were 
affected by his brother Gildas—Aneurin, 
whose works passed for being the most 
laboured of all ancient Breton poetry— 
whose poem of Gododyn was valued at a 
cow per strophe—Aneurin, who perhaps 
possessed more skill and showed more 
acuteness of perception than Lywarch Hen 
—as much capability to awake and sustain 
the attention as Taliesin—does not equal 
either in genius, though sometimes he ex- 
hibits traits of a style sombre and grand, 
and at other times sublime in its warlike 
impetuosity. Why this? Simply because 
he was a poet by profession.” 





THE GODODYN OF ANEURIN. 


Archologists are divided as to the 
locality of Caltraez, where the cele- 
brated battle sung by Aneurin took 
place. Mr. Morley thinks that Cat- 
terick, in Yorkshire, justly claims the 
honour. Viscount Villemarqué, as 
has been already said, settles on a 
fortress on the Pict’s wall, not far 
from Loch Lomond. The subject and 
treatment of the poem is simple. 
The Cyimrie chiefs of the south of 
Scotland and north of England meet 
to hold an annual festival at Caltraez, 
Aneurin coming in the suite of Owen, 
son of Urien. ‘lhe British chiefs 
keep no discipline, and employ them- 
selves at emptying mighty medhers 
of ale and mead. They are treacher- 
ously beset by the Saxons of Deira 
and Bernicia, assisted by Picts and 
Gael. Several sallies are made by 
the Cymry, many Saxons, both chiefs 
and thralls, bite the dust ; but at the 
end of every petty triumph the in- 
fatuated Cymry return to the cups. 
At last the noble Owen and all his 
chiefs, three excepted, are slain ; the 
seven days’ battle is at an end ; and 
the British power in the north is 
crushed. 


* Words in brackets are understood in the original. 
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Of the three hundred and sixty 
stanzas of the original there are pre- 
served only about a sixth part. The 
poem opens abruptly with an address 
to Owen :— 


“Young, he owned the perfections of a 
man ; 
In battles he was most valiant. 
A long-haired steed [bounded]}* beneath 
him ; 
Young and famous was the chief.t 


“The smooth croupe of the swift steed 
Was covered by his buckler light and 
broad ; 
His broad blue glaive sparkled in the 
light ; 
Of gold were his glittering spurs. 


‘Sooner shall the earth (drink) thy 
blood 
Than thou (the wine of) the banquet. 


* Owen, sweet companion, 

Thy body shall be covered by the 
ravens. 

Desolation hovers on the land 

Where perished a son of Mare’ho.” 


In the combats of the Fians of 
Erin the terrible Merdach, of the 
Green-bladed spears, or Osgur the 
magnanimous, would slay to his own 
share two or three hundred of the 
enemy in one day ; but the might of 
Owen was still more to be dreaded:— 


“ This chief, crowned, armed for fight, 
Eager in the tide of rushing blood, 
Before he grew weary in the front of 


battle, 

Had, under the blows of his heavy 
lance, 

Laid five times five battalions on the 
field. 


Of the Deirian and Bernician warriors 
~—men terrible to behold. 

In one hour perished two thousand. 

Sooner shall the wolf have his feast of 
flesh 

Than thou the wine of the feast, O 
hero !” 


But the treacherous Saxons take 
the Britons proceeding to the assem- 
bly at base odds, and were valiantly 
opposed :— 






t Grezev gour 0ez gwas: 
Gourzet enn dias ; 
Mare’h mouz, moung bras 
Adan mirzoued meger gwas. 
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“The warriors who set forth to Cal- 

traez, 

After deep draughts of mead, 

Were steadfast, vigorous, 

With blades broad, red, and dark. 

Stoutly, without pause, they smote these 
dogs of war. 

Ah! treacherous clans of Bernicia! 

Had you but me for your judge, 

The shade of a man I would not leave 
in life! 

I lost by you a comrade who knew not 
fear : 

He perished resisting the fell oppressor. 

He asked not his wife’s dowry from her 
father— 

The brave knight, the son of Kian, 

The hero of the Rock of the bright 
summit, * 


“ The warriors who proceeded to Caltraez 

at the dawn, 

Were estimable for their mischances, 
their sufferings. 

Deep they drank the mead, luscious, 
yellow, inebriating, 

They afforded joy to the bards ; 

They dyed in blood their broad glaives, 
their plumes, 

Their rich-sheathed blades, their four- 
ridged helms.” 


Two parties of the Britons being 
nearly cut off to a man, owing to the 
smallness of their number and their 
love for the drink, they are reinforced 
by Tudvoulr’h (qu. Z'orloch), chief of 
Edin (Edinburgh), who combats the 
enemy till the rising tide separates 
the combatants. This circumstance 
is a presumptive proof of the locality 
being on the bank of the Clyde. The 
tide would be rather out of place at 
Catterick in Yorkshire. 


“ First, from the heights of the fort looked 

Turloch ; 

First, as a bull let loose, he charged on 
the foamy brink ; 

First, he had emptied into his cup the 
limpid mead ; 

First, in gold and purple he signalised 
himself ; 

First, he raised the war-cry which wins 
spoils, 

And but for the resting tide his foot had 
not withdrawn, 


“Under the portals of Edin was the war- 
bull resplendent ; 
Imperiously he demanded the inebriating 
mead. 
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The limpid mead he drank, then he 
fought in the trench. 

He drank the lucid wine ; it was a war- 
like defiance. 

The fight was fought in the trench—a 
fight with outspread wings— 

A brilliant, a flaming combat— 

A combat in full panoply—a combat 
with wide wings.” 


The disastrous battle was coincident 
with the pagan festival Coelkers, 
when fires were lighted in honour of 
the sun. It was either at Beltiné, 
first of May, or at Samain (end of 
summer), November 1. Allusion is 
made to the festival in next stanza. 
We see here the Celtic persistence to 
enjoy to the full a long-expected 
festival. Scarce a stanza occurring 
without mention of the sparkling 
mead :— 


“Renowned were the warriors who pro- 
ceeded to Caltraez : 
Wine and gold-coloured mead were 
their drink ; 
That point of the year was dear from 
custom. 
Of three warrior-chiefs, and thrice twenty 
and three hundred, 
All bearing the torques of gold,— 
Of all these who rushed to fight, 
After deeply draining the mead, 
Escaped but three, by dint of blows— 
Aéron’s two dogs of war, and Kenon the 
Bold, 
And myself, covered with gore ;— 
My safety due to my songs.”+ 


Owen is duly praised because he 
went not into the fight till the fumes 
of the liquor had left his brain. His 
bravest deed was the slaying of Donal 
Breach (the plaided), one of the 
Gaelic or Pictish chiefs assisting the 
Sacsanach and the Loégrians. 


** On his shoulders this chief of chiefs 

Bore a mighty buckler, huge, many- 
coloured. 

In fleetness he was excelled alone by 
Pridwann ; 

In battle he was tumult itself. 

He was fire; enchantment was in his 
lance ; 

He was the sun; he is now the food of 
ravens, 





* Supposed to be Manchester, the British name being Maengwenkoun, meaning given 
in the text. The Gaelic equivalents are Mam, hill; ban, white ; ceann, head. 

+ The greater part of the original is occupied with the praises and the exploits of the 
Aneurin owed his safety to his bardic office 


three hundred and sixty and three warriors, 
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Before his people abandoned him in the 
dew, 

He enjoyed the speed of the proud eagle. 

In the heady retreat his side was pierced. 


Justice to brave foes is ever rendered by 
the bards.” 


Of the stanzas devoted to the de- 
struction of chief after chief—still the 
drink !—we can afford space but to 
one more :— 


“The chiefs who flew to the strife were 
united in loyalty ; 


Drunk with the clear mead, their lives 
were short. 

Of the chiefs of Menezok, fiery in the 
rapid charge, 

Their lives were the price of the sweet 
mead. 

Caradoc and Madoc, Peil, and Leuan, 

Gougan and Gwion, Gwenn and Kenvan, 

Peredur, with arms of steely Gourdur and 
Aidan— 

These pillars in the strife, these bucklers 
without reproof— 

They slew as they fell; none came back 
from the fight.” 


After more hard drinking and fight- 
ing, Aneurin stops to thank Kenon, 
son of Lywarch Hen, for having ran- 
somed him from his prison, to which 
a fit of drunkenness had conducted 
him. Then is related the death of 
Bunn (qu. Bhan, fair), a recreant 
British princess, the widow of Ida ; 
and after a glorious repulse given to 
the foe, they fall to the cups. They 
are now stormed in the very hall, and 
the cupbearer, striking the flat of his 
blade on hard wood and flag, arouses 
thedrunken heroes. A newawaking— 
a new repulse—a new slaughter—at 
the end of which the valiant Morien 
is found regaling himself in the cellar 
on a quarter of venison, much the 
worse for drink at the same time. 

A new carousal—a new attack— 
Owen, the noble, the brave, rushing 
alone to defend the breach, is slain. 
In vain a nephew of Aneurin over- 
throws the tables of chiefs and fol- 
lowers, and exhibits proofs of stu- 
pendous heroism; hall, cellars, and 
all are filled by the besiegers ; and of 
the three hundred and sixty-three 
chiefs escape but three. 

This fiery old poem, preserved in 
the libraries of Plas Gwyn, of Rev. 
Thomas Price of Crickhowel, of the 
Vaughan family, Castle Hengurt, and 
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others, has been published with an 
English translation and notes by Rev. 
John Williams, Merionethshire, at 
Llandovery, in 1852. Viscount Ville- 
marqué has also given a French ver- 
sion in the “ Bardes Bretonnes,” ac- 
companying the original. Taking 
into account the successive changes 
effected in the Welsh dialect, he has 
preferred a text nearly correspond- 
ing to the Armorican branch, as 
written by a proficient at this day, 
the difference between it and the 
Cymric of the sixth century being but 
slight. He furnishes numerous paral- 
lels as he proceeds from the Welsh 
MSS. The reader may compare the 
first verse above quoted with the an- 
nexed from the Crickhowel MSS. :— 


“ Gredyf gwr oed, gwas: 
Gwyrthyt am dias ; 
Meirch mwth, myngvras, 
A dan vordwyt, megyrwas.” 


Inourversion were required twenty- 
seven words to give the literal mean- 
ing of these fourteen; the French 
version employs thirty. The advan- 
tage in strength and compactness, 
which the old Celtic enjoys over either 
of the two modern languages, may be 
inferred from the comparison. 


THE POEMS OF LYWARCH HEN. 


The poems of Lywarch Hen are 
numerous and varied, compared with 
the relics of Aneurin. They embrace 
the “ Death of Gherent of Cornwall,” 
the “Death of Urien,” the “Death 
of Kendelann”—a poem on his own 
old age, and one on the loss of his 
sons. His gnomic or didactic poems 
consist of the “ Calendar of Winter,” 
the “Wind,” the ‘“ Boughs,” the 
“Song of the Cuckoo,” &c. 

In his “ Death of Gherent” all the 
verses of one portion of the poem 
begin with “I’ve seen at Longport,” 
&e. ; the remaining verses commence 
with “ Light were the steeds of Ghe- 
rent.” A couple of examples are ex- 
tracted from each :— 


THE DEATH OF GHERENT. 


“ At Longport was slain Gherent, 
The valiant chief of the wooded land of 
Deuvnent (Damnonia), 
Slaying those who slew him. 
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“ At Longport were slain the stout soldiers 
of Arthur— 
Arthur's soldiers who cut with steel— 
The commander, the overseer of the works 
of war.* 


‘* Light were the steeds under the thighs of 


Gherent, 
High on their limbs, (fed with) winnowed 
grain, 


Red, impetuous, (like) red eagles.t 
“ Light were the steeds under the thighs of 
Gherent, 
High on their limbs, fed with barley, 


Impetuous as bushes on fire on the dry 
hill.” 


It was a popular custom among 
the Celts to convert their patriot 
heroes intosaints. Gherent, without 
being actually canonized, became a 
hero of romance among the Britons 
of continent and isle. The following 
description of his appearance reminds 
us of passages in our own writers, 
some of which have figured in the 
UNIVERSITY :— 

“ He was a young man of noble bearing, 
with long curling hair, and naked limbs. 
He carried at his side a glaive, with hilt of 
gold; his tunic and his mantle were of fine 
satin. Leathern shoes were on his feet. 
He was girt with a bluish purple belt, and 
from its ends dangled two golden apples. 
He was mounted on a young steed of great 
size, who walked with high, swift, and 
proud pace.” 


The next piece to be noticed is an 
address to Maenwyn, steward of that 
bad king of North Wales whom we 
have already met with. This faint- 
hearted man submitted to much ill- 
treatment from the strangers to save 
life and property, in consequence of 
which Lywarch addressed to him— 

THE SONG OF MAENWINN, 
“ Maenwinn, when I was thy age, 

No one dared put foot on my cloak, 

No one ploughed my field without shed- 

ding his blood. 
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‘* Maenwinn, when I was like thee, 
My youth in my possession, 
No stranger dare break the boundary 
stone of my land. 


“What I then loved was the bright blade 
in its sheath, 
The blade sharp as the thorn point. 
It was light labour to me to raise a rock 


“Blessed be the woman, aged, lonesome, 
Who cried to thee from the threshold of 
her hut, 
‘Maenwinn, resign not thy poinard!’” 


THE DEATH OF URIEN OF REGHED 
The lament includes several divi- 
sions. In the first the poet addresses 
an old companion in adversity in re- 
lation to the subject matter of the 
poem. Then follow several verses, 
each commencing with “I bear the 
head of Urien (ante) by my side,— 
in my tunic,—on my thigh,—on my 
shoulder,” referring to his carrying 
away that relic of his friend from the 
siege of Lindisfarne. A couple of 
verses will present the spirit of this 
portion :— 
“IT bear in my tunic the head of Urien, 
Urien who mildly ruled his court ; 
On his white breast (perches) a black 
raven.] 
“ The head I bear on this black pike, 
Is the head of Urien ‘ke noble dragon; 
Till the day of judgment I shall not 
cease to weep.” 


Every verse of the third portion is 
marked by this opening— “ His body, 
delicate and white,” and presents the 
striking contrast of life and death :— 
“ His body, delicate and white, 
Shall to-day be covered with chosen 
stones: 


Woe is me, to what have I been doomed ! 


“ His body, delicate and white, 
Shall this day be covered with turf and a 
head stone: 
Woe to my hand, my lord is slain.” 











* An incidental testimony to the existence of this darling of the old romancers, The 


present poem is in triplets. 


The original of this verse in Villemarqué’s collection is 


subjoined, to enable the reader to judge of the structure :— 
“ Enn Longport laz i Arzur 
Gouir deour kemmenent oc’h dur ; 
Amperoder, leviadur lavur. 
+ This verse is several times repeated, with no variation but the different colours of the 
eagles—blue, gray, black, white, speckled, and the varieties of the grain on which the 


steeds were fed. 


t “Penn a porzam ar men tu, 
Penn Urien lari levie lu: 
liag ar he bron gwenn bran du!” 








~~ 
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After eight verses of this descrip- 
tion, he enlarges on the sorrows of 
his relatives, the efforts to avenge his 
death, the presents he had received 
from Run, son of Urien ; and boasts 
of his own superiority over all bards 
present and past. Then he sorrow- 
fully recurs to the contrast of the 
past and present state of the hospi- 
table hearth of Urien :— 


“‘ This hearth —is it not covered with grassy 
turf? 
As long as Owen and Urien lived 
The venison bubbled in the cauldron. 


“ This hearth—is it not covered with juicy 
mushrooms ? 

It was more wont to hear round the table, 

The clang of the glaive of the warrior 
without fear. 


“ This hearth—is it not rooted up by swine ? 
It was better used to the cry of the war- 
riors, 
And to the horn-cups passing round the 
table.” 


This pathetic lament has suffered 
from the long lapse of time and the 
negligence of copyists. It is preserved 
in the “Black Book of Kerverzin,” 
and the “ Red Book of Hergherst” 
at. Oxford, from which Lady Guest 
extracted her “ Mabinogion” (Child- 
ren’s Tales). This and the other 
pieces of Lywarch Hen, were edited 
and translated by William Owen, 
1792. 

The “ Death of Kendelann,” before 
noticed, has been mentioned by Mr. 
Morley, and some translations given 
of the finest portions of it. We 
refer the reader to his work. The 
bard, sitting in the silent, deserted 
hall of his friend, keeping vigil over 
his corpse, and listening to the dis- 
tant howlings of the wolves, and the 
screams of the eagles, forms a most 
striking and sad picture. 

Lywarch having lost his last sup- 
porting friend, the brave Kendelann, 
Chief of Pengwern (Shrewsbury), was 
reduced to extreme poverty and lone- 
liness, his twenty-four sons having 
long before perished. He thus be- 
wailed his wretched condition :— 


“‘ Before I was obliged to the support of 
crutches, 
My lance was chief among lances; 
My back, now bowed, was first in vigour. 
I am now oppressed; I am miserable. 
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“They love me no more—those young 
maids. 
No one is left to turn me on my couch ; 
I cannot move—oh, misery ! 
O death, thou art unfavourable !” 


No Christian resignation is found 
to temper the complaints of the old 
bard, his spirit is of the earth. Sunk 
in unmitigated wretchedness, he la- 
ments his loneliness, and the loss of 
his brave sons, all distinguished by 
the gold-torque, the peculiar badge 
of a Celtic chief. He names them 
individually in his lament, but chiefly 
dwells on the bravery of Gwenn and 
Peil. One only, unworthy of his race 
(Kenzilik), he would have preferred 
to have been a woman. 

“Oh, Gwenn! I knew thy worth: 

Thou wert an eagle lighting at the mouth 

of the stream. 


“T had four-and-twenty brave sons, 
Bearing the gold torques, chiefs of war. 
Gwenn was the bravest—the son of his 

father. 


“They built a hall with broken bucklers, 
Raised in lairs, each above each,— 
Bucklers broken by the hand of Peil. 


“ Maen, and Madok, and Medel— 
These my sons were valiant men, 
Bold brethren of Selef, Heilen, Laour, 
and Liver.” 


The cuckoo was the observed of 
the former poets, though rather neg- 
lected by our Tennysons and our 
Longfellows, and our Barrett Brown- 
ings. Several of the verses addressed 
to the bird by our poet, are rather ob- 
scure ; but it is evident that lovers 
and happy individuals formerly found 
their enjoyment enhanced by listen- 
ing to the simple and hoarse melody 
of that selfish fowl :- 


* At the harbour of Kiok, on the flowery 
branches, 
Sung the gay cuckoos: 
Woe to the sick who listen to them in 
their joy : 


** Singer of joyous songs, your voice is tire- 
some : 
Used to wander, to fly from the falcon, 
Very noisy thou art at the harbour of 
Kiok. 


‘‘ How noisy are the birds! 
The banks are damp, the leaves fallen, 
the exile indifferent. 
I conceal it not; very sick I am this 
night. 
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“O riches, you resemble the earthen vase, 
The vase that holds the mead; I desire 
you not. 
Happiness is repose; the key of know- 
ledge, endurance. 


“ He was young, this son of sorrow, 
He was a chief in the prince’s court : 
When he quits earth may he see God!” 


There is no lack of mysticism in 
the poem of the “ Boughs :” a few 
verses follow :— 


“The vigorous bough of the birch with 
green foliage, 
Frees my feet from the snare :* 
Confide not a secret to a young man. 


“The strong bough of the oak in the 
woodt 
Frees my feet from the chain: 
Trust not a secret to a young girl. 


“The vigorous branch of the briar covered 
with berries, 

And the blackbird in its nest, and the 
story-teller, 
Are never silent. 


‘Tt rains abroad, the fern is damp; 
The sea-sand white, the sea-foam scatter- 
ing. 
The clearest light is man’s intelligence.” 


The song of the “ Wind” gives 
very little information. Here are 
two of the most observant verses 
succeeding others in which nothing 
more striking is told than that “swine 
dig up wild roots; the wind blows 
from the hills ; trees have branchesand 
leaves ; and religious men liveon milk, 
butter, and cheese :’— 


“Commonly the oak’s top is the nest of 
the eagle; 
In the assemblies men talk much; 
The eye of the lover is on the loved one. 


‘*Commonly the fire burns through the 
day of winter, 
Surrounded by warriors of loose speech ; 
The felon’s fire is changed to solitude.” 


We take leave of our bard with 
the comfortable impression that his 
mind and heart were at last turned 
to better things than the smoke of 
warlike or bardic glory, or the vain 
enjoyment of earthly goods or plea- 
sures. 


All that remains of the works of 
Lywarch Hen is to be found in the 
“Black Book of Hengurt,’ and the 
“Red Book of Hergherst,”’ before 
mentioned. Of these and the other 
literary treasures of the ancient 

Jymry we shall take occasion to 
speak at large when opportunity 
serves. 


THE POEMS OF TALIESIN,. 


These comprise the “Battle of 
Argoed Loueven,” the “ Battle of 
Gwenn Estrad,”’ the “ Battle of 
Menao,” “ Song to Urien,” “ Urien’s 
Recompence,” and the “Song of the 
Death of Owen.” These conflicts 
took place between Ida the firebrand, 
and King Urien, his sons and his 
bards. he following are extracts 
from the “ Battle of Argoed Loueven 
(the Elm of Argoed)” :— 


“Saturday morning a fierce fight took 
place ;— 
From the rise to the set of the sun it 
lasted. 
The fire-brand bearer flew with four bat- 
talions 
To crush Godeu and Reghed. 


“ They stretched along from the woods to 
the hills, 
3ut their lives were only for a day. 
The brand bearer cried with loud voice, 
‘Shall hostages be delivered? Are they 
prepared ?” 


“Owen made reply, drawing his blue 
blade, 
‘ They shall not be given; they are not 
ready ; 
They never shall be.’ 


“ Then Urien, chief of tilled lands, cried out, 
‘Warriors of our clans, plant the stand- 
ard on the hill; 
Pour on the ravagers of the plain, 
And turn your lances against the heads 
of warriors. 


“Tn the (bloody) rivulets of the fight the 
ravens grew red; 
The people hastened to tell the victory ; 
And I will celebrate it while life endures. 


“* Yea, even till I become weak and aged, 
And till the dread anguish of death ar- 
rive, 
Let me not smile if I extol not Urien !” 





*The birch was the symbol of the bard, probably because he engraved his thoughts 
on it. His office exempted him from captivity. 
+ A reference to the exemption of the Druids from most human duties and punish- 


ments, 
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Saturday was considered by the 
Celts as a lucky day to engage battle. 
Thursday the reverse. 

The battle of Gwenn Estrad was 
won by Urien and the garrison of 
Caltraez, against the Saxon holders 
of a fort in the valley of the Clyde. 
The besieged were either buried under 
the ruins or drowned in attempting 
the neighbouring ford. 

In the fight of Menao the Britons 
were again the assailants and con- 
querors, led on by Urien— 


‘“‘ This year a chief, prodigal of wine, 
Of golden pieces, of mead, and of cou- 
rage, 
Courage without cruelty, has pased the 
borders ; 


“ And, followed by a grove of lances, 
And of chiefs united, and of brilliant 
nobles, 
Has rushed to combat. 


“What abounding spoils for the army ! 
Eight times twenty beasts, and of one 
colour— 
Calves and cows! 


“ Milch cows, and oxen, and riches of every 
kind: 
I should soon cease to be gay, if Urien 
had perished. 


“J drink the wine of my chief ;— 
I often drink the wine, his be the praise. 
Me he inspires, he sustains, he guides: — 
No one is his peer in grandeur. 


“Tf groans are heard in the valley, 
It is Urien who is striking. 


“ Tf groans are heard on the hill, 
It is Urien who triumphs. 


“ Tf groans rise on the hill side, 
It is Urien who spreads the flame. 


“ Tf groans are heard in the walled fort, 
Urien is forcingsthe place. 


‘‘ There is no hunger for those 
Who make a foray in his company. 


‘“ When he combats, sheathed in armour, 
Armour inlaid with sparkling azure, 
His bright blue lance is lieutenant of 
death, 
In the slaughter of his foes. 
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“ Till I grow weak with years, 
And the rude anguish of death arrives, 
Let me not smile if I praise not Urien!”* 


In these poems, and in the address 
to Urien on occasion of a festival, 
and in the ‘‘ Recompence of Urien,” 
there seems somewhat more of the 
mercenary bard than of the devoted 
and yet independent poet-friend. The 
poems of Aneurin and Lywarch Hen 
are beyond suspicion, owing to the 
circumstances under which they were 
composed. Yet, withal, it is very 
probable that Taliesin’s odes were 
equally sincere. Urien and Owen 
seem indeed deserving of most of 
the praise they received. Nennius 
extols them, so does Gildas, who 
considered it his duty to castigate 
the British princes for their vices. 
Taliesin was as warm in his eulogium 
on the dead son of Urien as in his 
praise of son or father when alive— 
** Soul of Owen, son of Urien, 

May the Lord regard your need! 

The chief of Reghed lies under the green 

mound,?’+ 


Taliesin’s poetry, as will be felt, is 
of a more cheerful character than 
that of either of the other bards. 
But that was due more to circum- 
stances than to temperament. The 
gallant Lywarch, the court favourite, 
the captivating young nobleman, had 
he undertaken to describe the festivals 
of his patron, would not have lacked 
gaiety of heart and gaiety of me. 
sion. The poetic remains of our bard 
are preserved in the “Book of 
Taliesin,’ a MS. of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Mr. D. W. Nash published an 
English translation of these in 1858. 

Those who have devoted time to 
the subject of this paper, and to the 
manuscripts in which the different 
poems are preserved, have come to 
the conclusion that the remains of 
Aneurin and Lywarch Hen have 
received but small damage in their 
transmission to our times. It is, 
however, to be regretted that a con- 
siderable portion of Taliesin’s lays 


* The translations given in this article, such as they are, have been made directly from 
the originals, and have received no aid whatever from any others yet made. 
+ Ened Owen, mab Urien, 
Gobouelled é Reen 


O’ch he red! 


Reged uz a kuz trom glas. 


Ned oez fas 


He kevezed! 
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were tampered with by successive 
bards and copyists prior to the twelfth 
century. Of the Bard Merzin or 
Mirddhin, commonly called Merlin, 
it is supposed that not asingle original 
triplet has been preserved. Merlin 
and Taliesin being looked on as 
prophets, the temptation to adapt 
their verses to the exigencies of poli- 
tics and public occurrences, was too 
great for successive versifiers. 

In concluding this article it is only 
just to pay a due tribute of respect 
to the gentleman whose writings have 
furnished its theme. Viscount Th. 
Hersart de la Villemarqué, a scion of 
the Old Armorican Nobility, has di- 
rected his life-long labours to re- 
searches into the Archeology of the 
Ancient Cymry, whether of the North- 
west of Britain, of Wales, of Corn- 
wall, or of Brittany, and incidentally 
into the literary antiquities of Ire- 
land and the West Highlands. He 
has collected all the poetic remains of 
Brittany from the mouthsof the native 
people, published them with a literal 
translation into modern French, “The 
Barzaz Breiz,” Bards of Brittany, 
and enriched the collection with 
copious and valuable notes.* 

He has also visited every library in 
England and Wales where Welsh 
manuscripts were reported to be pre- 
served, and given a circumstantial 
account of such as he could discover, 
together with facsimiles of*the most 
valuable. Of the difficulties he over- 
came in his search for the old lays of 
his native province he has left us an 
interesting account, portions of which 
we present :— 

“But how to succeed in obtaining those 
pieces of which I had often heard the titles 
and some fragments of the verses! I had 
questioned many of the inhabitants of the 
plains, who frankly avowed their ignorance, 
and I readily believed them. Their un- 
wanlike disposition made me conclude that 
they attached little importance to those lays 
of which their forefathers were not the 
heroes, In the mountains, where the cha- 
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racter of the people is different, I did not at 
first obtain much better success, though I 
read in the eyes of the persons I addressed, 
in putting them in the path, and pressing 
them a little, that they could gratify me if 
they chose. But I was not known. I pre- 
sented myself alone, and the mountaineer 
is suspicious. It was strange to see Mon- 
sieur explore the country with a paper-book 
under his arm instead of a fowling piece, 
and ask for the ballad of Arthur or Nomenoé 
rather than the hare’s form or the pert- 
ridge’s nest. So he was silent and frequently 
had a smile of contempt on his lips as if to 
show he was not to be duped.+ But the 
manor-house and the presbytery came to 
my aid, and before these two moral forces 
the mistrust of the peasant gave way, and 
his tongue was unloosened In entering 
deeper into his confidence I learned the 
motive of his reserve. These pieces, of 
which I had given title or extract, were 
those about which he felt a mysterious and 
sacred interest without thoroughly under- 
standing them. In his eyes they possessed 
a political and terrible meaning, which he 
regarded with superstitious veneration. An 
old man said to me, ‘ They did not sing such 
and such songs to you, for they contain a cer- 
tain virtue. The blood boils, the hands trem- 
ble, the firelocks rattle of themselves, merely 
for hearing them. They contain words and 
names} which bring the froth of rage on 
the lips of the enemies of Christians,§ 
and make their veins throb. When we 
have sung them marching against the Bleus, 
we have seen them start as young war 
horses at the discharge of the artillery. 
When we have been singing them at night 
in the court»yard of the burnt chateau of 
one of our nobles, the staves, firelocks, and 
pitchforks, piled behind us have rattled and 
clashed as if they were tired of rest. When 
we have been teaching them to our children 
in the evening, the Bleus, miles away, have 
found it out, and next morning our houses 
have been surrounded.” 


We intend at some length in a fu- 
ture article to treat «of the Breton 
MSS., and the exertions made in the 
last and in the present century, to 
rouse the public to a sense of the im- 
portance of the old literature, and the 
desiralleness of its preservation. 


* In our paper on the Cymry, Unrtversiry for October, are furnished translations 


from this repository. 


+ Portions of this extract are a mere precis of the original. 
stranger would be as unsuccessful among the native Gael at this day 


An English-speaking 


t These are the very ancient warlike terms still preserved, and of which the living 
Bretons have lost the meaning. They regard them as spells. 
& y reg T 
§ This word is here used in an antagonistic sense to Bleus, or revolutionists, 





